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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Francis Harwell, 
in his very interesting papers on Leibnitz, 
speaks of “the calumny that classed 
Spinoza among Atheists.’’ As Cudworth, 
and Bayle, and Clarke ranked Spinoza 
among the most formidable and undoubted 
of atheistical writers, and he has always, 
till of late days, been so considered with- 
out dispute, may I ask for the evidence 
that Spinoza believed in the existence of a 
Supreme mind, or a First cause possessing 
the attributes of intelligence, wisdom, and 
goodness, designing the happiness of 
created beings. This I conceive to be the 
belief or opinion of the Theist; and a short 
answer to this question will be read with 
satisfaction by many. Yours, &c. E. T. 

A question which was recently mooted 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench with re- 
spect to the use of Dominogs at public 
houses, introduced the names of several 
old games now obsolete, reminding one of 
the continual change ever in progress in 
that as well as other popular habits and 
customs. The matter seems to be worth 
an historical note. Mr. Archbold moved 
for a certiorari to remove the conviction 
of one Ashton, a publican, for suffering 
the ‘‘ unlawful game of dominoes” to be 
played in his house. The simple question 
was, whether the game of dominoes was 
an unlawful game. The 33rd Henry VIII. 
c. 9, enacted that no person should for 
gain keep any house or place of bowling, 
coyting, cloysh-cayls, half-bowl, tennis, 
dicing-table, or carding, or any other 
game prohibited by any estatute thereto- 
fore made, or any new unlawful game in- 
vented or to be invented; and the 8th 
and 9th Victoria, c. 209, repealed the pro- 
hibition of games of mere skill, contained 
in the 33rd Henry VIII. such as “ bowl- 
ing, coyting, cloysh-cayls, half-bowl, tennis, 
or the like,”’ leaving games of chance still 
under the prohibition. The game of domi- 
noes was not mentioned in the statute of 
Henry VIII. and it was not an unlawful 
game at common law. Lord Campbell 
said he thought dominoes was a game of 
chance as well as of skill ; much depended 
on the hand you got. In this respect it 
was like the game of whist. A rule nisi 
was granted.—Among more athletic games 
the most popular, before the use of 
Cricket, was certainly Bowls. Our great- 
grandfathers went to great expense in their 
Bowling-greens, which in many places are 
still remaining, and occasionally lead to 
absurd misapprehensions among modern 
inquirers into earth-works, Qu this point 


we shall thankfully receive the remarks of 
our Correspondents. 

E. G. B. in examining the Broadsides 
preserved in the British Museum, among 
many other papers relative to the Quakers, 
has discovered another of the compositions 
of the fanatical Mrs. Joan Whitrow (whose 
history was noticed in our last volume), 
It is a denunciation of judgments to come, 
parodying the prophecies of the Old 
Testament ; is addressed to the King and 
both Houses of Parliament ; and is dated 
from “ Putney, April the llth, 1696. 
This (it is added) I delivered into the 
King’s own hands the 11th instant. Jong 
Wuirtrow.” At that time it was still 
usual for the sovereign to receive papers 
from their more humble subjects when 
riding or walking abroad. 

In an article published in The Builder of 
August 7, Mr. Robert Hendrie has shown 
that the picture by Murillo, from Marshal 
Soult’s collection, for which so unprece- 
dented a sum was given by the President of 
the French Republic, has been incorrectly 
described as ‘*‘ The Conception of the Vir- 
gin.”” Its subject is properly termed the 
Assumption, a legend which is convention- 
ally represented by appropriating the ideas 
conveyed in Revelations, xii. 1, ‘‘ Mulier 
amicta sole, et luna sub pedibus ejus, et in 
capite ejus corona stellarum duodecim.”’ 

In our May number, p. 522, the father 
and uncle of the late Master of Eton were 
confounded together. The late Rev. Dr. 
Keate, and his brother the present Robert 
Keate, esq. Her Majesty’s Serjeant-Sur- 
geon, and surgeon to St. George’s Hos- 
pital, were sons of William Keate, a cler- 
gyman. Thomas Keate, esq. Surgeon- 
General to the Army, and surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, was their uncle, and 
left only one son, the late Colonel Keate 
of the Foot-guards, and Equerry to his 
late R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Rev. James Graves, of Kilkenny, 
would be glad to ascertain, if possible, the 
antecedent and subsequent pedigree of 
Captain Graves (of Col, Stubber’s regi- 
ment), who was slain with ‘‘ divers other 
precious stout men ”’ in an attack on the 
island, Limerick, during Ireton’s siege of 
that city. [Sad News from Ireland, &c. 
Certifyed by a Letter from the Lord De- 
puty Ireton. London, 1651.] 

H. O. inquires what was the opprobri- 
ous or otherwise offensive meaning of the 
word Wekare, the cry which gave rise to 
the riot at Cressage in Shropshire, in 1 Edw. 
I., as described in our July number, p. 59. 
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‘“‘THE BATHS OF BATH.” 


IN the first book of the Peloponne- 
sian war it is stated by Thucydides 
that “ the people of the continent ex- 
ercised robberies upon one another ; 
and to this very day,” he adds, “many 
people of Greece are supported by the 
same practices.” The great historian 
especially names the Ozolian Locrians, 
ZEtolians, and Acarnanians, and their 
neighbours on the continent, among 
whom, as he informs his readers, the 
custom of wearing their swords or 
other weapons required by their old life 
of rapine was still retained. “This cus- 
tom,” continues the writer, “ of wear- 
ing weapons once prevailed throughout 
Greece, as the houses had no manner 
of defence, as travelling was full of 
hazard, and the whole lives of the 
people were passed in armour, like 
barbarians. A proof of this,” says the 
civilised Thucydides, “is the con- 
tinuance still in some parts of Greece 
of these manners which were once 
with uniformity general to all. The 
Athenians were the first who discon- 
tinued the custom of wearing their 
swords, and-who passed from the dis- 
solute life into more polite and elegant 
manners.” 

What the Athenians did so long ago 
was not accomplished in our own me- 
tropolis until the end of the first 
quarter, or rather the beginning of the 
second half, of the last century. The 
example set by London was soon en- 
forced at Bath—I say enforced, be- 
cause there was a pleasant despot there 
who ruled so supreme that the very 
“Baths of Bath” seemed only to flow 
at his permission. In presence of Nash 
fell the swords and top-boots of the 


a, and the aprons of the ladies. 
e results thereof, at least of the 
putting aside the sword, at Bath and 
in London, and throughout the country 
generally, where gallants submitted to 
be disarmed in obedience to law or 
to custom, may be described in the 
language of Thucydides as applied to 
the Athenians, when they abandoned 
ruffianism and adopted refinement,— 
men “passed from the dissolute life 
into more polite and elegant manners.” 
Any one who will take the trouble 
to go carefully through the columns of 
the “Daily Post” or “Journal” of the 
years 1724, 5, 6, and 7, will find therein 
scattered yet ample proofs that disso- 
luteness and the sword were insepara- 
ble, drink lending fierceness to both. 
We find an illustration of this earlier 
than either of the periods named above. 
In 1716, for instance, Lord Mohun and 
Captain Hall forcibly carried off Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, the actress, at the point 
of thesword. They were obliged, how- 
ever, to surrender their prey; but they 
lay in wait for Will Montford, the 
player, who was supposed to be an ad- 
mirer of the lady’s, and of whom Hall 
was jealous, and barbarously murdered 
him in the streets. The “watch” had 
timidly offered to interfere, but the 
peer and his companions had driven 
them away, and then gaily proceeded 
to the consummation of a deed for 
which a triply-blind justice subse- 
uently refused to exact retribution. 
t was this Mohun who afterwards 
fought the butchering duel in Hyde 
Park with the Duke of Hamilton. 
He spent the previous night “at the 
bagnio” with his second, Major-General 
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M‘Carthy, and he left it, as the “ Post- 
boy” remarks, “seized with fear and 
trembling.” “The dog Mohun,” says 
Swift, “was killed on the spot; but 
while the duke was over him Mohun 
shortened his sword, and stabbed him in 
the shoulder to the heart.” M‘Carthy, 
like Hall, was a species of “ bully ” in 
the lord’s pay, and the mortal wound 
given to the duke was believed to have 
been delivered by his hand. The par- 
ties lay on the ground rolling over and 
hacking at each other like savages. 

These antagonists fought for a poor 
reason, some miserable question of 
law; but the general gallants of the 
day were well content to fight for no 
reason at all. Thus Fulwood, the 
lawyer, in 1720, while standing, as was 
the custom of the pit, to see Mrs. 
Oldfield’s “Scornful Lady,” remon- 
strated with Beau Fielding for push- 
ing against him. ‘“ Orlando the Fair” 
straightway clapped his hand to his 
sword, and the pugnacious lawyer, 
determined not to be behind hand, 
drew his blade and passed it into the 
body of the beau. hile the latter, 
who was a mature gentleman of some 
half century old, was exhibiting his 
wound in order to excite the sympathy 
which he did not get from the Lenahing 
ladies, Fulwood, flushed by victory, 
hastened to the playhouse in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where he picked a quarrel 
with a Captain Cusack, who was a 
better swordsman than Orlando, and 
who stopped the lawyer’s triumphs by 
straightway slaying him. 

Night was made hideous by the en- 
counters of these amateur swordsmen 
on the darkened highways. In one 
of the numbers of the “ Daily Post,” 
for 1726, I find it recorded that a bevy 
of drunken gallants having descended 
from a hackney coach in Piccadilly, 
of course quarrelled with the coach- 
man, whom they bilked, and, because 
he remonstrated, stabbed his poor pa- 
tient horses. The courageous young 
gentlemen then entered a public-house 
for the entertainment of very equivo- 
cal company, wherein they not only 
assaulted with their swords the other 
gallants whom they found therein, but 
also the “ladies.” In the midst of the 
fray the honest mistress of the mansion 
flings herself at the feet of the assail- 
ants, beseeching them not to ruin her 
reputation, and bring discredit upon an 
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establishment noted for its “ safety and 
secrecy!” The paragraph which suc- 
ceeds that of which the above is the 
substance announces to the public 
that, on Sunday next, the Lord Bishop 
of London will preach at Bow Church, 
Cheapside, on the necessity for a refor- 
mation of manners. It must be con- 
fessed that the sermon was very much 
needed ; and it is to be deplored that 
it was not followed by the desired re- 
sults. Society was then so demoralised 
that when Catherine Hayes murdered 
her husband, with the aid of their ille- 
gitimate son, Billings (born before 
wedlock),—and when mother and son, 
after pushing the mutilated carcase of 
their victim under the bed, proceeded 
to commit a crime more horrible in 
them than murder itself, the wits of 
the day made a joke alike of the assas- 
sination and the incest. The “ wits” 
were desperadoes who assumed that 
name, who formed themselves into 
“*sword-clubs,” and who took posses- 
sion of the town in the dead hours 
of night, to the peril of life and limb 
of every human being whom at that 
season they found crossing their path. 
The peculiar names under which these 
clubs maintained continual terror 
through the town were as fanciful as 
those more learned but somewhat pug- 
nacious associations which in ‘Tasso’s 
time did the office of reviewers, and 
were the aversion of authors. The 
“ Bold Bucks” and the “ Hell Fires” 
divided the metropolis between them. 
The latter were content to kill 
watchmen and simple citizens. Such 
killing was with them but an act of 
“ justifiable homicide,” and the incli- 
nation for it one of those amiable 
weaknesses which the young gentle- 
men of the day looked upon as the 
most natural thing possible. The 
*“ Bold Bucks,” under their significantly 
devilish device of “Blind and Bold 
Love,” were, however, steeped in 
deeper infamy than their rivals. 
The beasts that perish were more 
decent than they, and their very 
sisters gazed at them with trem- 
bling apprehension. All the “Bold 
Bucks” were necessarily atheists. 
Atheism was one of the indispensable 

ualifications for admission. Had 
the Bishop of London preached 
his sermon, on the necessary refor- 
mation of manners, at St. Mary- 
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le-Strand, his Lordship would doubt- 
less have been treated to a running 
commentary on his discourse; the 
“ Bold Bucks” being accustomed to 
assemble every Sunday at a tavern 
adjacent to that locality, where during 
divine service they kept a loud band 
of music continually at work; and 
after service seated themselves at a 
banquet, the chief dish whereof was 
one blasphemously named a “ Holy 
Ghost Pie!” 

The sword-clubs were suppressed 
by royal proclamation in 1724. Some 
say that they had been denounced as 
unlawful three years previously. How- 
ever this may be, the object of the 
proclamation was to banish from ci- 
vilised society the presence of the 
sword itself, in order thereby to 
check the practice of duelling, which 
was at that period exercised exclu- 
sively by means of the sword. The 
law became stringent and judges mer- 
ciless upon this point. This was made 
sufficiently clear in 1726, when Major 
Oneby killed Mr. Gower in a duel 
with swords fought in a tavern, after 
a dispute over a game at hazard. The 


ge had fought in a room alone. 
he Major, who had been both the 
aggressor and challenger, mortally 
wounded Mr. Gower, who, however, 
declared that he had fallen in fair 


combat. A jury, nevertheless, found 
Oneby guilty of murder; the judges 
acquiesced in the verdict, and the 
Major only escaped execution by com- 
mitting suicide. 

The law had not long to wait before 
other offenders were summoned for 
too freely using the sword. On a 
night in November, 1727, Savage, the 
poet, with two companions, named 
Gregory and Merchant, entered a 
coffee-house near Charing Cross. Mer- 
chant insulted the company, a quarrel 
ensued, swords were drawn, and a Mr. 
Sinclair was slain, by a thrust it is 
said (but not proved) from the sword 
of Savage. The result of the trial 
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that followed is well known. The 
verdict of guilty of murder against 
Savage and Gregory, and of man- 
slaughter against Merchant (who was 
the most culpable party), was exacted 
by the judge, evidently under pressure 
of the proclamation against swords. 
Merchant was at once burned in the 
hand in open court, fined, compelled 
to give security for future good beha- 
viour, and discharged. His associates 
had a narrow escape of the ignominious 
death for which they were assiduously 
prepared by Dr. Young, who was not 
then as yet known for his “ Night 
Thoughts,” but who was at the time 
establishing a reputation by the pub- 
lication of those Satires which so 
faithfully portray the social crimes 
and errors of the day. Johnson’s Life 
of Savage does not state Merchant’s 
sentence, nor does it notice upon what 
terms Savage and Gregory obtained 
their liberty. They were liberated 
upon condition of their withdrawing 
to the colonies for the space of three 
years, and giving security to keep the 
peace. The conditions appear to have 
been evaded. Gregory, indeed, did 
proceed to Antigua, where he obtained 
an appointment in the Customs; but 
the wayward Savage sat down as a 
pensioner at the hearth of Lord Tyr- 
connell; whose benevolence, it is hardly 
necessary to add, he most shamefully 
abused. 

What the law, even with the power 
of inflicting death, had so much diffi- 
culty in accomplishing in the metro- 
—, was effected at the “ Baths of 

ath,” by Beau Nash, with that poten- 
tate’s usual facility and success. It 
has been customary to look upon this 
renowned arbiter elegantiarum as the 
first of the dynasty of the Bath 
Masters of the Ceremonies. The true 
founder of that highly august dynasty, 
however, was the Duke of Beaufort 
himself. At the latter end of the 
seventeenth century Bath was in no 
better acondition for cleanliness and ac- 





* Nearly the last, if not the last duel fought with swords, was that fatal one between 


Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth (January, 1762). 


They had quarrelled at the Star and 


Garter, Pall Mall, upon a question touching manors and game- preserves. They fought 


in a closed room of the tavern, and Mr. Chaworth was slain. 


The circumstances of 


the killing looked much more like murder than in the case of Major Oneby and 


Gower. 


The peers, however, acquitted Lord Byron of murder, but found him guilty 


of manslaughter. His Lordship claimed the benefit of the statute of Edward VI. aud 


was discharged on paying his fees. 


A bitter mockery of justice ! 
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commodation than it was when its un- 
savouriness elicited some stringent re- 
marks from Queen Elizabeth, and a 
contribution from the royal purse for 
constructing a common sewer. For 
the invalids who resorted to the healing 
springs there were but two houses 
fitted for the reception of a “ respecta- 
ble,” that is, a monied, class of visitors ; 
namely, the Abbey-House and West- 
gate-House. It was not till long after 
that there was either a ball-room or 
any place of public amusement in the 
city. Sometimes a convivial party of 
invalids or their friends got up a dance 
on the open bowling-green, but such 
inconveniences attended this, that the 
Duke of Beaufort gave up the town 
hall for both the dancers and gamblers, 
and ultimately placed the conduct of 
the amusements under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Webster, of whom 
Nash was the immediate successor. 
The passion for play was long the 
ruling passion here among the sick as 
well as the sound. The passion is well 
illustrated in the epigram, written when 
subscription books were opened for 
providing for the expenses of church 
service and for opening a new card- 
room,— 
The books were open’d t’other day 
Aft all the shops, for church and play ; 
The church got siz, Hoyle sixty-seven : 
How great the odds for Hell ’gainst Heaven. 
The disputes at play were too often 
settled by the sword, but this weapon 
Nash peremptorily banished from the 
rooms over which he ruled with un- 
questioned authority. That authority 
he soon afterwards extended to the city 
itself. When the two gamesters, Clarke 
and Taylor, fought their duel by torch- 
light in the Grove, Nash immediately 
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issued a decree “ that no swords should 
on any account be worn in Bath;” and 
the decree was implicitly obeyed. In 
1739, Savage, who had suffered so 
much from too freely handling this 
weapon in town, appeared within the 
territory of Beau Nash, in such desti- 
tution that the generous “ M. C.” gave 
to the luckless swordsman and hapless 
poet a present of five guineas. This 
year was remarkable for a “ hard win- 
ter.” During the misery that attended 
it the polished enemy of the sword not 
only relieved the starving poor, by 
contributing himself, and by collecting 
contributions from others, but it was 
his custom to seek out those whom he 
knew to be too proud to beg,—and 
to relieve them unasked. His own 
great enemy was to be found in the 
medical profession. The doctors dis- 
liked him for helping to cure invalids 
too quickly by the general cheerful- 
ness and gaiety which he essayed to 
establish in the city ; and they bore 
him little love for his abolition of the 
sword, a general and not too deadly 
use of which was wont to procure for 
them endless patients and continual 
profit. 

The profession pursued its vocation 
at Bath, at this period, with little de- 
licacy. The carriages of invalids, and 
the public stage-coach, which reached 
the city on the third day from Lon- 
don, were assailed at the outskirts by 
hosts of touters, who were engaged by 
the physicians to publish their respective 
merits, and to carry off as many patients 
as they could conveniently secure. The 
touters were the husbands of the nurses, 
and all parties played into each others’ 
hands. 


And so, as I grew ev’ry day worse and worse, 

The doctor advised me to send for a nurse; 

And the nurse was so willing my health to restore, 
She begg’d me to send for a few doctors more. 


The number of those who could kill 
without the sword, which Beau Nash 
had abolished, and the method of their 


“ consultations,” are thus happily hit 
off by Anstey :— 


I find there are doctors enough at this place, 

If you want to consult in a dangerous case. 

So they all met together and thus began talking : 

‘* Good doctor, I’m yours.—’Tis a fine day for walking. 
Bad news in the papers—God knows who’s to blame, 
The Colonies seem to be all in a flame— 

This Stamp Act, no doubt, might be good for the Crown, 
But I fear ’tis a pill that will never go down. 
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What can Portugal mean ? 


Is she going to stir up 


Convulsions and heats in the bowels of Europe?’’ &c. 
Says I, ‘*‘ My good doctors, I can’t understand 
Why the deuce you take so many patients in hand. 


No doubt ye are all of ye great politicians, 
But at present my bowels have need of physicians.’’ 


But a tight little doctor began to dispute 

About administrations, Newcastle and Bute, 

Talk’d much of economy, much of profuseness. 

Says another, ‘‘ This case, which at first was a looseness, 
Is become a ¢enesmus, and all we can do 

Is to give him a gentle cathartic or two: 

A peppermint draught, or a—Come, let’s begone, 
We've another bad case to consider at one.’’ 


That the Bath doctors in the olden 
time were a singular and somewhat 
empirical race may be gathered from 
some of their literary performances. 
One of these learned Beeotians, named 
Venner, an M.D., was the leading me- 
dical man at the Baths of Bath, in the 
~~ 1628: and, under the title which 

eads this gosipping paper, he wrote a 
book by which he hoped to be handed 
down to posterity. This opusculum, as 
he modestly called his contributions to 
medical science, was written expressly 
for the advantage of suffering humanity. 
He would have been shocked, or at 
least would have pretended to be so, 
had any one insinuated that his lite- 
rary propensity had been exercised for 
the benefit of any one of the class, 
whose members are 

Punctually paid for lengthening out disease. 

Dr. Venner opens his little volume 
as the Council of Trent did their pro- 
ceedings, and gravely assured the 
readers, for whose souls he affected to 
have as much anxiety as he had for 
their bodies, that all evil arose from sin, 


and till this was rectified there was. 


little use in seeking remedy for corpo- 
real infirmities. “‘ Here,” he adds, “you 
must take from me this one advertise- 
ment, which is, that sickness is a symp- 
tom of sin, and therefore first, by re- 
pentance before your departure from 
home, make peace between God and 
your conscience . . where may that 
God, who is alone able to cure thee, 
lead thee in safety and bring thee home 
again in good health. Vale!” 

It is written that at the time Dr. 
Venner wrote his “ Baths of Bath,” 
the city was but an ugly mass of ill- 
built houses. He looks upon the lo- 
cality, however, with the eye and par- 


tiality of a man who has a strong in- 
terest in the place, and under his 
limning Bath takes the aspect of “a 
little and well-compacted city, beauti- 
fied with fair and goodly buildings for 
the receipt of strangers.” He finds 
sweetness (particular in “ the delect- 
able Avon,” ) where , Soll Elizabeth 
detected the reverse; and though he 
seemingly admits lowness of situation, 
and consequent humidity, he thinks 
that this is well made amends for by 
the “hot waters that boil up even in 
the midst of the city,” for which he 
boasts that “it is more delectable and 
happier than any other of the king- 
dom.” ‘The presence of heat he ac- 
counts for by stating that the waters 
flow over sulphur contained in the 
cavities of the earth. The good doctor, 
however, is not always consistent with 
himself. At one page we find him 
stating that the heat of the water 
varies according to the temperature of 
the seasons ; but in the next page he 
declares that “the waters are as 
effectually hot in the winter as in any 
other time of the year.” If he may be 
believed they form a panacea, and 
every patient may find in them the 
specific remedy for his peculiar com- 
plaint. In his day stout gentlemen 
resorted to them to get rid of some of 
their too solid flesh; while anxious 
ladies bathed therein, having the same 
end in view which makes of the 
Knabenbad at Ems a sacred spring, into 
which the young and childless wives of 
Germany plunge, with an alacrity 
which they are by no means slow td 
talk about. 

Dr. Venner especially guards his 
and all patients from fancying them- 
selves cured when they find themselves 
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recovered. Long sojourn, continual 
advice, and liberality to the physician, 
are important points with him. There 
is no virtue, he says, in a physician 
who does not reside on the spot. “The 
‘ neglect of this is the cause that some 
who take great pains to come to the 
baths are not by them healed of their 
infirmities, but oftentimes never return 
to their homes again: or if they do it 
is most commonly with new diseases, 
and the old worse than ever they were; 
whereas,” adds the cunning Venner, 
“those of a generous and religious 
understanding, using the true helps of 
physic with the baths, were of their 
diseases perfectly cured.” The un- 
licensed practitioners are to him an 
utter abomination, and his contempt 
is poured out from vessels something 
more capacious than phials upon those 
whom Celsus himself has stigmatised 
as “abounding in words but possess- 
ing very little knowledge.” In point 
of words, however, Venner was a match 
for them. “The thing,” he says, ad- 
dressing himself to his “ patient pub- 
lic” —“the thing that I would have you 
take notice of is how the people of Bath 


that keep houses of receipt, and their 
agents—for such they have in every 
corner of the streets, and also before 


you come to the gates—press upon you, 
importuning you to take your lodgings 
at such and such a house, near to such 
and such a bath, extolling the baths 
near which they dwell above the rest, 
respecting altogether their own gain, 
not your good and welfare. And,” 
continues the disinterested Venner, 
“when they have got you into their 
houses, they will be ready to fit you 
with a physician, perhaps an empiric 
or upstart apothecary, magnifying him 
for the best physician in the town, that 
will not cross them in removing you to 
another bath, though the bath near 
which you are placed be altogether 
contrary to your infirmities and state 
of body, or at least not so convenient 
as some other. And this is also a 
special reason why many oftentimes 
receive rather hurt than good in the 
use of these baths.” How cleverly, in 
this little bit of local painting, is anxiety 
for self made to assume the guise of 
exclusive interest for others ! 

At the expiration of some half a 
century a certain Dr. Guidott had suc- 
ceeded to the honours, profits, crosses, 

1 


“ The Baths of Bath.” 
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and anxieties of the profession erst ex- 
ercised by the philanthropic Venner. 
Guidott is more magniloquent than his 

redecessor, and in his “ Letter,” as he 
Lente styles his manifesto issued to 
catch clients, he calls the baths “ one 
of the grand mysteries of nature.” Ac- 
cording to Guidott the baths had no 
celebrity in Europe until the year 
1570, when an English ambassador in 
Italy made them celebrated in a lo- 
cality where they certainly had not 
been unheard of before. The “em- 
pirics” gave Guidott as much trouble 
as they had inflicted on Dr. Venner. 
He treats them with alternate doses of 
sour courtesy and filthy abuse. There 
was “one John Jones, a honest Cam- 
bro-Briton, frequenting the baths for 
practice.” The Welshman of course 
wrote his book touching the waters 
and his own admirable method of ap- 
plying them. Guidott treats the book 
with the spirit of a disappointed author 
turned reviewer. In it, he remarks, 
there “are some things not con- 
temptible, though in a plain country 
dress, and which might satisfy and 
gratify the appetite of those times which 
fed more heartily, and healthily too, 
upon parson’s fare, good beef and bag- 
pudding, than we do now upon kick- 
shaws and haut gousts.” He laughs in- 
extinguishable laughter at honest John 
Jones, who had professed to discover in 
the waters a “strong stanch of sulphur,” 
and “made a great ado about a subter- 
raneous fire, a fit resemblance of hell— 
at least of pirgatory.” Of the work 
of another rival, Dr. Jordan, Guidott 
very complacently remarks, “ I may 
sometime or other, with due respect, 
more largely treat, and for the present 
shall here, with good Shem and Ja- 
phet, cast a garment over the naked- 
ness of this my father!” The doctors 
of the last and the preceding century 
loved one another about as much as a 
modern practitioner loves the profes- 
sional brethren of his own parish. 
Guidott, like Venner, despised all pro- 
fessional opinions but his own, and his 
professional opinion touching these 
waters was that they had a “ tinging 
quality,” which arose from an ochre ; 
and a corrosive quality, to be attri- 
buted to vitriol ; and a peculiar quality, 
which was excellent for the making of 
ink: but above all they possessed a 
saline admixture, out of which he had 
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produced certain salts which could be 
taken in any part of England, with 
results as satisfactory as imbibing the 
stream at the source, and which might 
be taken with double profit by those 
who would drink the water as well as 
the extract, and “ who do not think it 
much material whether Mahomet go 
to the mountain or the mountain come 
to him.” 

The success of the Bath Galens 
was wittily illustrated by harmonious 
Dr. Harrington, who looking on the 
crowded memorials of death which line 
the walls of the abbey, professed to 
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discover, in each storied urn and mo- 
numental bust, 
How that Bath waters well could Jay the dust ! 

With the name of modest Harring- 
ton I close a paper which commenced 
ambitiously with that of Thucydides ; 
which opened with allusions to swords, 
and which passed into disquisitions 
upon waters which medical skill, or 
the want of it, could render almost as 
deadly ; and which paper, if continued 
further, might induce my readers to 
think that it was about to treat de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis ! 

J. Doran. 





NOTICE OF PAPERS RELATING TO THE BOROUGHS OF WEYMOUTH 
AND MELCOMBE REGIS, 


IN THE PRIVATE POSSESSION OF JAMES SHERREN, ESQ. OF WEYMOUTH. 


THE documents are about 400 in 
number. The two of earliest date are 
—a parchment private deed temp. 
Edw. IIL, and a court roll temp. Ri- 
chard II. The date of the latest paper 
is 1770. They are most numerous in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
and consist of the correspondence of 
the mayor and corporation, court rolls 
and books, numerous legal papers, 
private and public, and the accounts 
of the receipts and disbursements of 
public moneys by the mayors or their 
agents; alsoa large mass of documents 
relating to the disputes between the 
two boroughs of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis previous to the union, 
together with their subsequent settle- 
ment. About fourteen years ago a 
commission was formed for the purpose 
of examining the records in the civic 
chests; they preserved what, in their 
estimation, were of service; but these 
papers, being to them undecipherable, 
were considered worthless lumber, and 
thrown aside; fortunately they fell 
into the hands of others better in- 
formed of their real worth. They con- 
tain the following amongst other auto- 
graphs : 

Francis Russell, second Earl of Bed- 
ford. ‘ 

William Herbert, first Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pem- 
broke. 


Gent. Mac. Vout. XX XVIII. 


Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pem- 
broke—two signatures. 

Charles, second Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, and admiral,—nine signatures. 

William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, 
—three signatures. 

Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. 

William Paulet, third Marquess of Win- 
chester. « 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
the favourite of James I. 

Edward Villiers, first Viscount Grandi- 
son. 

William Howard, first Earl of Carlisle. 

Thomas first Lord Coventry, keeper of 
the great seal. 

Henry Montagu, first Earl of Man- 
chester. 

Thomas Howard, afterwards third Vis- 
count Bindon, grandson of Thomas third 
Duke of Norfolk,— several holograph 
letters and numerous signatures. 

Frances Howard, Viscountess Bindon, 
widow of Henry second Viscount, re- 
married to Mr. Edmund Stansfield ; both - 
their autographs occur in a letter of 1693. 

Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 

Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon. 

Sir George Carey, afterwards second 
Lord Hunsdon. 

Thomas Sackville, first Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset. 

Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland. 

Edward, Baron, and afterwards Viscount 
Conway. 

George Carew, first Earl of Totness. 

James Ley, first Earl of Marlborough, 
lord high treasurer. 

2G 


Queen Elizabeth’s 
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John Egerton, first Earl of Bridgwater. 

Henry Hastings, afterwards Lord Hast- 
ings, son of Henry fifth Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

To these may be added Chancellor 
Bromley, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir 
Julius Cesar, Sir Christopher Hatton, 


Sir Robert Naunton, and others of 


minor note in the courts of Elizabeth 
and James I. The following letter 
from Thomas Howard, afterwards 
third Viscount Bindon, son of Thomas 
the first Viscount, was written in 1580 
or 1581, when he was mayor of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe. It is addressed 
to William Pitt, who had previously 
filled the same office, and who acted as 
his deputy during his frequent ab- 
sences from the town. This branch 
of the Howard family possessed con- 
siderable property in Dorsetshire, and 
had a residence at East Lulworth, 
about twelve miles from Weymouth. 


I lately receiued letters from yow, but 
uery long have I loked for that I can not 
yet here of: yow wryte for order for a 
pryuat cayse, but I here no word of 
com’on complaynte, and yet yow all com- 
playne secretly and yn corners, where ye 
do more harm to your quyetnes, then ad- 
mynyster reformatyon to youraduersareys, 
w°" [ thynk ar now bycum good, orderly, 
and louyng frends, els should I haue theyr 
dysorders sent up, well approued by your 
hands of comon consent ; for want whereof 
I must becum a frend to your foes; but 
all ys well yf you so like of yt; neyther 
the profyt nor the smart shall return to 
me: here I am at chargys, and no cause 
aproued (by yon) worthy reformatyon. 
Lyngryng, I juge, ys not your best remedy 
to bryng quyetnes or to saue chargys, yett 
yow may work your one harms, notwith- 
standyng my aduyse: I wysshed yow to 
haue procured Mr. Kete (beyng alredy 
acquaynted yn your affares) to follow the 
same as occasyon may happen; for w‘out 
such a on to follow your causes, I can not 
help yow; for I wyll only solysyt your 
causes to her maY counsayle, and to y® 
hyer rulers, and haue no skyll to attend 
y® mener sort; yt was neuer my bryngyng 
up, therefor I pray loke not for yt; but 
be ye all carefull for your one affares, yf 
yow wysh well to your selues: yow haue 
enemeys to many, tharfor I wysh yow to 
loke to yt yn tyme, lest yow all repent to 
late. I can do nothyng w'out cause of 
complaynt, therfor note well what I wryte 
to you, whos letters yn euery poynt shal 
be fully aunswered by thys berer’s report ; 
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for that I want leysure to ympart y® same 
op paper. So yn has€ I wysh you all y® 
supplyment of your wantes. 
Your louyng frend, 
THomas HowARDE. 
To my louyng frend, Mr, Wyllyam 
Pyt, geue thes. 


It is amusing to trace the pride of 
birth which pervades this epistle. The 
Mr. Kete referred to was one Roger 
Keate, who frequently went to town 
on the business of the corporation. 
The following are a few extracts from 
his accounts :— 


The particuler charges and expences 
laid out and expended by me, Roger 
Keate, about the towne affayres, from 
Wednesdaye xxj' of Januarie, 1578, which 
daye I departed towards London, untill 
Satterdaye the 18 of April, 1579, beinge 
Easter even, which daye I came home : 

In primis, the abovesaid xxj‘" of Janu- 
arie, I came to Blandford at noone, and re- 
mayned there all that night, beinge foule 
weather, where I spent for myself and my 
horse iijs. iijd. 

Item, Satterday the 24 I came into 
London at noone,and remayned there untill 
Wednesdaye the 15 of Aprill, beinge 82 
dayes ; and so for 79 dayes, at xij* per 
daye for my one ordinarye tables, at vjd. 
per meale, 3li. xixs. 

Item, for iij days charges at Aveley in 
Essex, for myselfe and a man whom I 
hired to go with me, for W™ Taylor who 
made the copies of our inquisitions, with 
bote hire to and fro, xjs. vjd. 

Item, for fire, drynke in the mornyngs, 
and other tymes, besides my ordynarye 
tables by all the space abovesaid, xiijs. viijd. 

Item, for my hors meat from the 24 daye 
of Januarie vntill Frydaye the 3 of Aprill, 
which day I sold him awaye, beinge 70 
dayes, at viij’ per daye, 46s. 8d. 

Item, paid to Mr. Marwood for his fee 
for setting his hand and examyninge the 
pleadings in the exchequer, iijs. iiijd. 

Item, for bote hire to and fro the court 
at dyvers tymes, ijs. iiijd. 

Item, paid to Hendy for the bringing 
up a letter from Mr. Mayor, vjd. 

Item, to the caryers to bringe doune 
letters at dyvers tymes, xviijd. 

Item, to a scyvener to engrosse sup- 
plications, letters, and articles dyvers 
tymes, iijs. 

Item, for ij payre of shoes for myselfe, 
with solinge and mendinge, iiijs. vijd. 

Item, for shoynge my horse, viijd. 

Item, for washinge my shirts, iiijs. 

Item, geven amongst the folks of the 
house where I laye, xijd. 


Similar record for Easter, 1578. 
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Item, for a breakfast geven to iij of my 
L. Chief Baron’s men, the 21 of April, at 
Westminster, iijs. viijd. 

Item, to a scrivener to wryte fayre iij 
severall copies of the judge’s certificate, 
which they made to the counsell, ijs. 

Item, for serch in the Towre, the 24 of 
Aprill, xs. 

Item, for my meate and drynke, and 
one Mr. Sleigh, who serchede with me ail 
the daye, iijs. ijd. 

Item, for serch at the Towre, the 24 of 
Aprill, xs. 

Item, for the charges of meate and 
drynke myselfe, ij of Mr. Recorder’s men, 
and Mr. Newborowe, who serched all that 
daye, iiijs. viijd. 

Item, for a copie of a record of the pa- 
tents of the custumers and controller of 
the port of Melcombe, A° 50 E. 3, xijd. 

Item, to a scryvener to engrosse a sup- 
plicacion directed to the L. Threasurer 
and Sir Walter Myldmaye, iijs. 

Item, the 3 of Maye, for bote hire to 
and fro Avelye in Essex, being xv myles, 
by water, to speak with one Taylor, some- 
tyme clerke of the records of the Towre, 
who wrote the copie of the Quo Warranto 
for Melcombe, ijs. viijd. 

Item, spent that night at supper for 
myselfe, the said Taylor, and his wife, 
ijs. xd. 

Item,*for my dyner at Grenewich, the 
4 of Maye, when I came from Avelye, 
where I met with Waymouth men, and 
dyned in there company, xijd. 


In these papers occur the following 
names of— 


Mayors of Melcombe Regis. 


Owen Raynolds ° 1552-3 
Henry Mitchell . 1554-5 
George Bugg 1559-60 
Owen Raynolds 1561-2 
Robert Gregory 1562-3 
Thomas Newton 1563-4 
John Burley. 1564-5 
Owen Raynolds . ‘ . 1565-6 
. *” ° ‘ . 1566-7 
Richard Pitt . ‘ ° 1568-9 
*Bernard Major . ° ° 1570-1 


Mayors of the United Boroughs of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis. 


Richard Pitt 1571-2 
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1572-3 
1575-6 
1576-7 
1577-8 
1578-9 
1579-80 
1580-1 
1581-2 
1582-3 
1583-4 
1584-5 
1585-6 
1586-7 
1587-8 
1590-1 
1592-3 
1593-4 
1596-7 
1598-9 
1602-3 
1603-4 
1605-6 
1606-7 
1607-8 
1610-1 
1611-2 
1612-3 
1615-6 
1616-7 
1625-6 
1632-3 
1635-6 
1637-8 
1648-9 
1666-7 


Thomas Samways 
Owen Raynolds . 
John Mounsell . 
William Pitt 

John Peer P ‘ 
Richard Pitt ‘ ‘ 
*Thomas Howard ‘ 
John Allen, alias _— 
John Mounsell 
Bartholomew Allen 
Hugh Randall 

John Mockett 

William Pitt ‘ 
George Trenchard(?) . 
William Dottrell 
Thomas Barfoot 
Bartholomew Allen 
William Waltham 
John Mockett 

William Holman 
*Thomas Barfoot 
William Waltham 
John Pitt . ‘ 
John Mockett 

John Bond 

Robert Knight 

George Pley 

*John Roy 

*William Waltham 
*Henry Russell . 
*Henry Cuttance 
*John Cade 

John Pitt (?) 

William Holmes 
*George Pley ° 
*Arnold de Sallenova . 1668-9 
*Thomas Ledore. ‘ 1684-5 


Those only to which asterisks are 
prefixed occur in the list of the mayors 
printed in Ellis’s History of Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis. The antiquity 
of these two boroughs, and the im- 
portance which they ‘acquired from the 
fact that, after their union, they re- 
turned four members to Parliament, 
a privilege e ossessed by no other place 
excepting London, render their re- 
cords well worth consultation by the 
topographic historian, and, of those re- 
cords, the portion here described is 
the most ancient, and therefore most 


valuable. 
M. A. E. G. 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY J. G. WALLER. 


SymxBoLs oF THE Saints.—TueE Fisu. 


THE symbol of the Fish is one of the 
most ancient and most favoured of those 
which obtained in the early ages of the 


Church. Its adoption by Christians is 
generally ascribed to the fanciful and 
anagrammatic mode of interpreting the 
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Greek word Ixus, fish, in which are 
found the initials of Invovs Xpuoros, 
@ecouv Yios, Zwrnp, Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, Saviour. But it may be question- 
able whether it has not an earlier origin, 
and may not be traced to some Pagan 
source, as undoubtedly was the case 
with a great number of objects of reve- 
rence which gradually intruded them- 
selves into the sanctuary of the Chris- 
tian Church. The fish was an emblem 
of Dagon, who was figured as half man, 
half fish ; in fact, Miinter * has stated 
that Dag in the Hebrew signifies fish. 
In the religions of Syria the fish was a 
most frequent and important emblem. 
Oannes, the fish-man, was manifested 
to humanity to teach wisdom. There 
were also other traditions in their my- 
thologies, which prove that the symbol 
was well known and in frequent use pre- 
vious to the Christian era, and therefore 
that it may have passed into the new 
faith like many other favourite memo- 
rials of obsolete creeds, and become 
attached to it by a new idea, whose 
tendency was to efface the recollection 
of its origin, and to make it useful to 
new converts. 


Many fathers of the Church attest 
the early use of this symbol, and speak of 
it frequently in allusion to the waters of 
baptism. St. Paulinus of Nola alludes 
to Christ as the fish of living water, 
and for this reason it became inscribed 


upon the baptismal font. Tertullian 
refers to it in a similar spirit, and later 
we find the same idea in the writings 
of Augustin. Legendary history is re- 
markable for collecting together and 
accumulating popular ideas, and per- 
haps by recording them it aided ma- 
terially, in ages when criticism was un- 
known and science a crude medley of 
opposing systems, to fix these ideas, 
and even to render them productive of 
new fables. In the lives of the saints 
it is by no means uncommon to meet 
with the outline of an old story from 
classic sources, filled up with imagery 
more agreeable to the period of the 
middle ages, and among those to which 
the symbol of the fish is attributed as 
a distinctive sign we find a version of 
the story of Polycrates and the ring. 
The hero of this is St. Maurilius, a 
passage in whose life formed one of the 
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illustrations of the preceding article. 
The story runs thus :— 

One day as the saint was officiating at 
mass in the church of St. Peter’s a woman 
came to him with a dying child, requesting 
him, by the imposition of his hands, to 
give him the Holy Spirit before he died. 
But as he delayed a short time, whilst 
consecrating the holy body and blood of 
Christ, the boy died. When the solemnity 
was over, and he became acquainted with 
the fact, he bewailed with many tears his 
irremediable fault; and for a long time 
he pondered in his afflicted mind what he 
should do, having been guilty of such negli- 
gence; at length he resolved secretly to 
leave the city. Accordingly he tore him- 
self away from the reliques of the saints, 
by which the church of Angiers was deco- 
rated, bearing off with him the keys. 
Scarcely, however, had he put his foot on 
board a ship to pass the sea to England 
than he let fall the keys from his hands, 
and they were submerged in the sea. 
Then Maurilius, weeping, exclaimed that 
unless he saw the keys again he would never 
return to the country or city from which 
he had fled. Having passed the sea, he at- 
tached himself to the prince of the country 
in the quality of a gardener, and afflicted 
his body with severe labour. So successful 
was he in his new occupation, through the 
favour of the Lord, that he produced such 
an abundance of herbs that not only was 
there sufficient for all, but the supply 
never failed. In the meantime the people 
of Angiers were much troubled at his ab- 
sence, and were warned in visions that 
unless Maurilius was found some terrible 
evil would visit the city. Four of the most 
respectable citizens were then chosen to 
seek him, and they vowed never to return 
unless they found their prelate. Seven 
long years they travelled over Europe 
without success; at length they visited the 
shores of Britain, and whilst they were in 
the midst of the ocean behold there emerged 
from the deep a huge fish, which leaped 
out into the ship. Having given thanks, 
they began to draw the entrails, and the 
keys of the reliques which Maurilius had 
lost were found in the belly of the fish. 
Marvelling at this strange chance they 
became troubled, thinking that the saint 
had suffered shipwreck. Being in this 
opinion, they agreed that they should re- 
turn home, but they were warned in a 
vision not to do so, and they therefore re- 
sumed their journey, and, being under 
angelica] guidance, arrived at the residence 
of the prince where Maurilius resided. 
Maurilius soon made his appearance in his 





* Sumbald, I. p. 49. 
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vocation as gardener, and, being recognised, 
was entreated to return home, but he, with 
tears, informed them he could not until he 
had found the keys, which, being produced, 
he immediately assented to their propo- 
sition, and was received at Angiers with 
great joy. 

This curious story has an analogy 
sufficiently strong with that of Poly- 
crates and his ring to make it possible 
that it is imitated from it. 

Another saint and bishop is similarly 
distinguished by a fish with a key in its 
mouth: this is S¢. Benno, Bishop of 
Meissen, the Apostle of Sclavonia. The 
story which gave rise to this has refe- 
rence to the dispute between the Em- 
peror Henry IV. and Gregory VII. 
From the Imperial Diet of Worms 
Benno travelled to Rome; neverthe- 
less, he charged two choristers of the 
Cathedral of Meissen with the keys of 
the same, enjoining them to throw them 
into the Elbe if the emperor should 
be excommunicated ; and thus it was 
done. But, after the bishop’s return, 


the keys were found, sent back in a 
very wonderful manner through the 
agency of a fish. 


St. Gregory of Tours, who died in 
595, is also accompanied in his repre- 
sentations by a fish, because he per- 
formed a wonderful cure on his father 
with the liver of one. So that we find 
that the medicinal virtue of cod’s liver 
oil is, after all, no modern discovery. 

St. Ulrich, a bishop, is another in- 
stance, for which the reason is some- 
what peculiar ; it arose from the bishop 
changing a piece of flesh into a fish, at 
a season of fasting, when the latter was 
with difficulty to be procured. 

St. Anthony of Padua is represented 
in the habit of a Franciscan monk, 
preaching to the fishes, according to 
the following passage in his history. 
Being once in the city of Rimini, where 
at that time were many heretics, he 
wished to bring them back to a know- 
ledge of the truth, but they shut their 
ears and would not hear him; where- 
upon he went to the sea coast, which 
was nigh, and with the most perfect con- 
fidence in the Lord called to the fishes, 
saying to them, “ Hear ye me, since 
these heretics will not listen.” At these 
words it was a great marvel, that a 
large number of fishes, great, middling, 
and small in size, gathered together in 
order, and raising their heads out of 
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the water began to listen with the 
greatest attention, and the saint call- 
ing them brothers, made them a dis- 
course on the benefits they had received 
from God, and the thanks they ought 
to render for them. The discourse 
over, the fishes very reverently in- 
clined their heads, as wishing to receive 
the benediction, and so departed. This 
wondrous event, it is needless to add, 
convinced the hardened and unbe- 
lieving heretics. St. Anthony died on 
the 13th of June, 1231. Of this sin- 
gular story, it may at least be observed 
that it is not without its moral, and that 
it has some analogy with the passage in 
the life of St. Francis which makes him 
preach to the birds. It is a curious 
and interesting part of the study of 
legends to note the frequent repeti- 
tion of facts, which evidently have no 
other origin than imitation one from 
another. 

There is a female saint of some note 
in the calendar of Flanders or Bra- 
bant, who is represented with a fish at 
her feet, she being in the costume of 
an abbess, having the pastoral staff in 
one hand and a book in the other. The 
name of the saint is Amelberga, a virgin 
lady, who is said to have broken her 
arm to induce Charles Martel to forego 
his desire to seize her for his wife. Her 
body is said to have been attended by 
a number of sturgeons, instigated by 
divine will, as it was borne across a 
river. She died in the year 702. 

As I have referred to the classic story 
of Polycrates and his ring, as having 
been the groundwork of some of the 
materials used by the legendary writers, 
it may be well to allude to the widely- 
spread stories of a similar kind per- 
vading the East, of which the true 
origin seems very doubtful, but which, 
under a variety of shapes, were evi- 
dently very popular. ‘There were 
superstitious notions attached to fishes 
and rings from remote times; the loss 
of the latter, especially signet-rings, 
being exceedingly unlucky, whilst the 
restoration by means of a fish was 
equivalent to a restoration of good 
fortune. St. Arnold is distinguished 
by a fish with a ring in its mouth ; and 
in the legend of St. Kentigern, Bishop 
of Glasgow, is a story of a woman, who, 
having lost her marriage ring in the 
Clyde, her husband thinking that she 
had bestowed it upon some lover, be- 
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came violently jealous of her. The 
innocent woman then went and threw 
herself at the feet of the saint, suppli- 
cating him to make her fidelity mani- 
fest; whereupon he betook himself to 
prayer, and behold a salmon brought 
up the lost ring from the bottom of the 
waters. The salmon at least serves to 
give a local identity to the story. 

The Dotrurn is a fish well-known 
for the part it plays in classic mytho- 
logy, from which it passed into the 
Christian system, receiving a new 
meaning. Among the ancients a great 
love was held for this fish, on account 
of many traditions of its being several 
times instrumental in men’s safety: it 
was also said to bear the happy souls 
to the fortunate isles. Thus it is 
easy to perceive how that a creature 
which showed such love and affection 
towards man should be adopted as an 
emblem of Christ. The story of Orion, 
the well-known and beautiful classic 
myth, has met with more than one imi- 
tation in the lives of the saints. 

Of these, the legend of St. Martinian, 
who is usually represented with a 
dolphin by his side, offers a good in- 
stance. St. Martinian was a hermit 
whose fame was known throughout 
Palestine. A vain and wanton lady 
had boldly wagered to entrap the saint 
by her charms. Accordingly, under a 
disguise, she went in the night to beg 
at his cell. She appeared a poor pil- 
grim; but when in the morning Mar- 
tinian discovered the danger, he threw 
himself upon burning coals, and by his 
powerful example induced the beau- 
tiful lady to lead another life. He 
afterwards left his cell, and fixed him- 
self upon a rock in the sea, in order to 
put himself out of the way of tempta- 
tion, and thereon he dwelt six years. 
Every two months a fisherman brought 
him necessary nourishment. A ship- 
wreck took place near the spot, and 
all on board were drowned excepting 
a young maid, who took refuge upon 
the rock. Martinian, after having af- 
forded her all necessary help, imme- 
diately leaped into the sea, to save 
himself from the effects of this new 
temptation. A dolphin then took him 
upon his back to the land, and the 
= man now wandered about as a 

eggar, and died at Athens in great 
sanctity. 

These are among the most important 
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illustrations of this subject, if we ex~ 
cept the story of Tobit in the Apo- 
crypha, which is, however, so well 
known as scarcely to need notice. 


Tue Sure. 


The ship is another of the ancient 
and favoured symbols of Christian 
mythology. Like the fish, it has some 
reference to the early teachers, in ~ 
connection with their craft as fisher- 
men; but a more recondite meaning 
was necessary to make it of peculiar 
value. The symbolists see in the Ark 
of Noah a prefigure of the Church 
of Christ, and as the former rode upon 
the waters of the Deluge, so does the 
latter derive its saving power from the 
waters of baptism, which bears it up 
amid the storms of the world, and leads 
itintoahavenofrest. The ship there- 
fore signifies the church ; and the place 
of assembling was early called after it, 
as appears by the word “ nave,” from 
navis, now applied to the body of 
the structure. In the poetry, no less 
than in the art of the middle ages, the 
symbolic = plays a conspicuous part, 
and in the legend of the Holy Graal 
it has a particular description. Over 
the prow was written, ‘“ No one may 
enter who does not believe.” The ship 
has three masts—one white, virginity ; 
a red one, Christian love ; and a green 
one from the Tree of Life in Para- 
dise, called Christian hope and forbear- 
ance. The bed in the middle of the 
ship serves as the altar upon which 
Christ is offered up. All the saints, 
from Noah and his Kindred, Abraham, 
David, and Solomon, as well as those 
of the New Covenant, are borne in 
this ship, and only through it can 
one reach a safe harbour from the 
storms of life. Such is the spiritual 
interpretation. 

In the figures of the saints, how- 
ever, the symbol of the ship is rather 
due to some wonderful narration 
in the life of the saint, than to any 
old traditionary feeling. Thus in the 
legend of St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 
celebrated as the patron of sailors, the 
ship, which sometimes forms his emblem, 
is applied in consequence of the fol- 
lowing portion of his history. It hap- 
pened on a certain day that some 
sailors, being in great danger, in tears 
prayed thus: “O Nicholas, friend of 
God, if the things be true we have 
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heard of thee, now let us experience 
them!” Presently he appeared to 
them in his likeness, saying “ Behold! 
Iam here, for you have called me.” 
And he began to aid them with the 
yards and cables, and other of the 
ship’s tackle, and immediately the tem- 
pest ceased; but when they came to 
his church, which they had never seen 
before, they knew it without any indi- 
cation, and then they returned thanks 
to God for their liberation, which he 
had taught them to attribute to the 
divine mercy, rather than to their own 
desert. It is to this notable story that 
St. Nicholas owes his position as the 
patron and friend of sailors. 

St. Castor, one of the local saints 
of the Rhine and Moselle, was born at 
Carden, in the vicinity of Coblentz, to 
which place his remains were after- 
wards carried, and a church erected to 
his honour. He is represented as sav- 


ing a sinking ship, according to a tra- 
dition illustrative of an event in his life. 

In the view taken by some writers, 
who explain these myths as metaphori- 
cal visions of actual occurrences, the 
sinking ship would appear as the 


Church in great tribulation, saved by 
the pious care of St. Castor. A simi- 
lar explanation will apply to that of 
St. Nicholas, by whose aid the ship, 
i.e. the Church, is conducted through 
the storms of the world, or adversity, 
into a safe harbour of peace and rest. 
The story of St. Bertinus, one of the 
saints of the Flemish calendar, will 
bear the like construction. 
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St. Bertinus was one of three holy 
men, Mummilinus and Bertram being 
the others, who came into the diocese 
of St. Audomar or Omer, to advance 
the cause of God. Desiring to erect a 
monastery they were unable to fix 
upon a proper site. There was a lake 
near, which when the east wind blew 
vehemently imitated the flux and re- 
flux ofthe ocean. Consulting together, 
these soldiers of Christ entered into a 
ship without a steersman, so that they 
might go whither the Holy Spirit di- 
rected. The little bark took its way 
across, the saints praying and singing 
psalms to heaven ; ee behold, as the 
psalmody in due order came to that 
verse, “ Hac requies mea in seculum 
seculi, &c.” and the ship was carried 
to the shore with a wonderful celerity, 
by the guidance, it is supposed, of 
an angelical helm. Thereupon they 
set themselves diligently to work and 
constructed the monastery, and St. 
Bertin was made first abbot. He died 
in 698. In this story the ship may be 
the Church under the influence of the 
divine spirit, which directs the saint 
to the place for constructing a monas- 
tery. St. Bertin is represented in 
monastic habits, with pastoral staff in 
one hand, and a ship in the other. 
Other saints have this emblem, such 
as St. Ursula, St. Restituta, and St. 
Melanius of Rennes, but they are for 
the most part known by other em- 
blems, and the above seem more cal- 
culated to illustrate this subject. 
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NO name is more intimately con- 
nected with the progress of historical 
literature and archeology at the pre- 
sent day than that of the author of the 
work before us. No one has more 
diligently or more successfully la- 
boured to place both upon a sound 
and solid basis, to*guide the student 
of the history of our country from 
much that is erroneous to new and 
rich stores of information previously 


concealed or imperfectly developed. 
This, his most recent work, will not 
disgrace any of its numerous prede- 
cessors, for it evinces the same exten- 
sive reading, acute perception, and 
ower of comparison, which are pecu- 
iarly required in combination to do 
justice to a subject so comprehensive, 
and of which the materials are often 
obscure and scanty, or ill-defined and 
entangled. 
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The plan on which Mr. Wright's 
volume is constructed is the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the documen- 
tary or historical evidence bearing 
upon the important epochs which pre- 
cede the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain, illustrated by existing re- 
mains. While, for this purpose, the 
best works have been consulted, the 
opinions of their authors have not 
been slavishly followed; often they 
have been rigorously tested, and, where 
found to be erroneous, judiciously cor- 
rected. Throughout the book there is 
an originality of thought, not only in 
general views but also on particular 
events and objects, joined with a 
pleasing and popular style, which fix 
the attention of the reader and carry 
him agreeably and instructedly through 
its extent of between four and five 
hundred closely printed pages. 

The great difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the remains of the Celts, the Ro- 
mans and their allies, the Saxons, and 
the Northmen, has been felt by every 
one who has examined the early anti- 
quities of our country. It was noticed 
that in certain districts, and under 
certain circumstances, implements and 
weapons in stone prevailed ; that in 
other places, and under different cir- 
cumstances, objects in bronze were 
most numerous; and again, in other 

arts, and at later periods of time, 
Iron appeared the more usual material. 
On these facts the archeologists of the 
north established the system of ages or 
periods. We here give Mr. Wright's 
views on the subject, which are worthy 
of attention : 


But there is another danger against 
which the student in British archeology 
is to be especially warned ; the old scholars 
failed in not following a sufficiently strict 
course of comparison and deduction ; but 
some of the new ones run into the opposite 
extreme of generalising too hastily, and 
they thus form systems specious and at- 
tractive in appearance, but without founda- 
tion in truth. Such I am convinced is 
the system of archeological periods which 
has been adopted by the antiquaries of the 
north, and which a vain attempt has been 
made to introduce into this country. There 
is something we may perhaps say poetical, 
certainly imaginative, in talking of an age 
of stone, or an age of bronze, or an age of 
iron, but such divisions have no meaning 
in history, which cannot be treated as a 
physical science, and its objects arranged 
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in genera and species. We have to do 
with races of mankind, and we can only 
arrange the objects which come under our 
examination according to the peoples to 
whom they belonged, and as they illustrate 
their manners and history. In fact, the 
divisions alluded to are in themselves in- 
correct, and so far is the discovery of im- 
plements of stone, or of bronze, or of iron, 
in itself a proof of any particular age, 
that we often find them together. It is 
true that there may have been a period 
when society was in so barbarous a state, 
that sticks or stones were the only imple- 
ments with which men knew how to fur- 
nish themselves ; but I doubt if the anti- 
quary has yet found any evidence of such 
a period. Stone implements are certainly 
found with articles of metal, and’ it may 
fairly be doubted if the stone implements 
in general, found either in these islands 
or in the north, belong to a period ante- 
cedent to that in which metals were in 
commonuse. Inthe early period to which 
the present volume refers, intercommuni- 
cation was slow and difficult, and an indi- 
vidual in any obscure village could not, as 
at present, send off by post to any distant 
town and get immediately the material he 
wanted in any given quantity. It was thus 
necessary to use such materials as came 
to hand, and there is no possible reason 
why one man should not possess a weapon 
or a tool formed of stone, while his richer 
or more fortunate contemporary had one 
of iron or of bronze. This latter is the 
metal found almost exclusively in what 
seem to be the earliest sepulchral inter- 
ments; but we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the manners and sentiments 
of the people to whom they belonged, to 
say that there were not some particular 
reasons why the deceased preferred arti- 
cles of bronze rather than other metals. 
Perhaps it was looked upon as more pre- 
cious. What was the origin of bronze 
but the attempt to harden copper in coun- 
tries where iron was not known, or could 
not be procured ? it is a mixed metal, and 
it is absurd to suppose that its use could 
have preceded that of iron in countries 
where the latter metal was abundant. We 
must also bear in mind that iron under- 
goes much more rapid decomposition ; and 
if even in interments of the Anglo-Saxon 
period we very often find scarcely a trace 
remaining of what we know were articles 
composed of that metal, what must be the 
case with regard to similar interments 
made six or seven hundred years earlier, 
or possibly at a still more remote period ? 


The archeologist will be led to re- 
consider many received opinions, and 
probably to abandon a few notions he 
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may have formed from insufticient or 
detective evidence, as, for instance, the 
questions relative to the dates and uses 
of the so-called Celts, the British or 
the Roman parentage of the bronze 
leaf-shaped swords, and the uses and 
origin of the rude stone monuments 
down to the grand and mysterious 
structure called Stonehenge. On this 
subject the author writes,— 


Long after the people who raised them 
had passed away, and when their meaning, 
or the object for which they were erected, 
were alike forgotten, these monuments of 
stone continued to be regarded by the 
peasantry with reverence, which, combined 
with a certain degree of mysterious fear, 
degenerated into a sort of superstitious 
worship. In this feeling originated le- 
gends connected with them, and the po- 
pular names which are often found at- 
tached to them. Stonehenge was called 
the Giants’ Dance (chorea gigantum), 
aname no doubt once connected with a 
legend which has been superseded by the 
story attached to it by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. A circle in Cornwall, of which 
we have given a sketch on a former page, 
is called Dance Maine, or the dance of 
stones, and is said to be the representa- 
tion of a party of young damsels who 
were turned into stones because they 
danced on the Sabbath day. According 
to a somewhat similar legend, a party of 
soldiers, who came to destroy Long 
Compton, were changed into the Rollrich 
stones in Oxfordshire. The people of 
Britany declare that the extraordinary 
multitude of stones arranged upright in 
lines at Carnac, was an army of pagans 
changed into stones by St. Cornilly. As 
we have seen, the Saxons believed that a 
cromlech in Berkshire was a workshop of 
their mythic smith Weland. A cromlech 
on Marlborough Downs is called the 
Devil’s Den. Legends like these, which 
are found in every part of our island, are 
generally good evidence of the great anti- 
quity of the monuments to which they re- 
late. In France, as in England, and in- 
deed in most countries, they are usually 
connected in the popular belief with fairies 
or with demons—and in England, with 
Robin Hood. In France this latter per- 
sonage is replaced by Gargantua, a name 
made generally celebrated by the extraor- 
dinary romance of Rabelais. A cromlech 
near the village of Toury, in Britany, is 
called Gargantua’s stone; a not uncommon 
name for the single stone or ménhir is 
palet de Gargantua (Gargantua’s quoit). 
A very common name for cromlechs among 
the peasantry of France is fairies’ tables, 
cr devils’ tables, and in one or two in- 
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stances they have obtained the name of 
Ceesar’s table ; the covered alleys, or more 
complicated cromlechs, are similarly 
named fairies’ grottos, or fairy rocks. 
The single stones are sometimes called 
fairies’ or devils’ seats. The prohibition 
to worship stones occurring so frequently 
in the earlier Christian ecclesiastical laws 
and ordinances, relates no doubt to these 
druidical monuments, and was often the 
cause of their destruction. Traces of this 
worship still remain. In some instances 
people passed through the druidical mo- 
numents for trial, or for purification, or as 
a mode of defensive charm. It is still a 
practice among the peasantry at Colum- 
biers, in France, for young girls who want 
husbands, to climb upon the cromlech 
called the Pierre-levée, place there a piece 
of money, and then jump down. At 
Guerande, with the same object, they de- 
pose in the crevices of a Celtic monument 
bits of rose-coloured wool tied with tinsel. 
The women of Croisic dance round a 
ménhir. It is the popular belief in Anjou, 
that the fairies, as they descended the 
mountains spinning by the way, brought 
down the druidical stones in their aprons, 
and placed them as they are now found. 


In the department of the volume 
allotted to “the Roman,” the author 
carries his reader with him through 
the towns, stations, and castra of Ro- 
man Britain in the routes of the ancient 
itineraries, pointing out in a sort of 
panoramic view their former and their 
present state, what has been divulged 
by inscriptions of their inhabitants, or 
of occurrences connected with them or 
their customs. It is of course im- 
possible to trace the sites of all the nu- 
merous places laid down in the ancient 
road-books; but very many of them are 
well ascertained, and by the safe system 
which is now being adopted by our few 
working and excavating antiquaries, 
others may be expected to be identified. 

Mr. Wright does not allow the inte- 
rest he has excited in his readers to flag ; 
he sets before them men and mannersas 
they were, the implements and weapons 
of the soldier and the artizan, the altars 
of the deities worshipped in Britain, 
the houses and other buildings. In 
speaking of the towns and stations he 
observes,— 

From the dilapidated state in which the 
walls of the Roman stations in this coun- 
try now present themselves, we cannot 
form a perfect idea of their appearance 
when entire. The walls of Chester, and 
probably those of “" places, were 
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crowned with an ornamental coping, above 
which perhaps rose battlements. There 
is an illuminated MS. of the Psalter in the 
British Museum (MS. Harl. No. 603), 
which appears to belong to the latter end 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, and in which 
we find several pictures of walled towns, 
no doubt either copied from much more 
ancient drawings of such objects, or repre- 
senting the walls as they were still seen. 
In either case, though they are often de- 
fective in regard to perspective, and the 
artist, by a conventional mode of treating 
his subject which was common in the 
Middle Ages, represents the buildings of 
the interior only by a temple or public 
edifice, these pictures no doubt give us a 
tolerably accurate notion of the appear- 
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ance which the walls of a Roman town 
must have presented. Our engraving re- 
presents a part of one of these pictures, 
in which the mode of representing the 
Sun (Apollo) is peculiarly classical. The 
serpentine figure in the interior is in- 
tended to represent water running in two 
streams from a pond or reservoir. The 
supporting towers, with the exception of 
those of the gateway, are here square, and 
they all appear to be, like those in our 
Roman remains, solid up to a certain 
height. The diminishing of the gateway 
towers, as they rise, is also to be remarked. 
The principal gateway at Lymne must, 
when entire, have borne a close resem- 
blance to the one in this picture.* 
Another similar gateway is shown in the 








smaller cut annexed, taken from the same 
manuscript. The supporting towers are 
here round, still solid at the bottom, and 
terminating at the top in the same manner 
as those of the gateway. The opening at 


the bottom of the tower to the right is 
probably intended to represent a postern 
entrance, rather than a low window. 

It is very difficult from existing re- 
mains to give a faithful notion of the 


* Our readers will compare with the engravings before them the views of the re- 


maining towers of Anderida (Pevensey) given in our last number. We have now the 
satisfaction to state that the Earl of Burlington has granted permission to Mr. Mark 
Antony Lower and to Mr. Roach Smith conjointly, to institute researches at the 
Roman Castrum at Pevensey, and in consequence those gentlemen intend to commence 
excavations forthwith along the line of the outer wall. Itis proposed to meet the 
expenses by voluntary subscriptions, as was done in the case of the excavations at 
Lymne conducted so successfully by Messrs. Roach Smith and James Elliott, junr.— 
Edit. 








appearance the Roman towns in Britain 
presented. In those of the first class 
the villas seem to have been laid out 
without much regard to the value of 
space compared with its estimate at the 
present day. But in others, where 


the walls of Roman Isurium, give a 
fair idea of what was probably the 
usual arrangement of the houses. 

An excellent opportunity has recently 
been afforded at Lincoln of ascertain- 
ing the course of one of the chief streets 
of the Roman town by the direction of 
the sewer which has been discovered in 
Bail Gate running towards the west 
end of the cathedral, in a direction 
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opportunities have been afforded of 
making researches, the houses appear 
to have been very small, and built in 
rows close together. The foundations 
of along row of houses laid open by 
Mr. A. Lawson, of Aldborough, within 


quite counter to that of the modern 
street. The annexed cut gives a view 
of the interior of the sewer, with the 
mouths of two transverse drains. 

The domestic buildings of the Ro- 
mano-Britons, including the numerous 
and beautiful tessellated pavements, 
are described by Mr. Wright at con- 
siderable length ; the arts and manu- 
factures which conduced to the com- 
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forts and luxuries of life are allreviewed; 
and no one can rise from a perusal of 
the chapters which treat on the social 
state of the people of Britain under 
the Romans without being either in- 
structed or gathering some useful sug- 
gestion for further thought or research. 
The fertility of Britain is often alluded 
to by ancient writers; and one of the 
panegyrists, Eumenius we believe, de- 


plores the loss to the imperial treasury 
during the separation of the province 
from the Roman Empire by the rebel- 
lion of Carausius, of a country so rich 


in corn and cattle. Mr. Wright re- 


marks,— 


We know very little of the state of agri- 
culture in this island under the Romans, 
though, as it was celebrated for its fer- 
tility, it was probably extensively and 
highly cultivated. When Cesar visited 
the island, he remarked chiefly the large 
herds of cattle, which are the principal 
wealth of uncivilised peoples, but under 
the Romans it appears to have been cele- 
brated for the production of corn. The 
Emperor Julian, in one of his orations, 
states that when he commanded in Gaul, 
about the year 360, agriculture had been 
so entirely interrupted in the countries 
bordering on the Rhine, by the ravages of 
war, that the population was in danger of 
perishing by famine. In this emergency, 
Julian caused six hundred corn-ships to 
be built on the Rhine, with timber from 
the forest of the Ardennes, and these made 
several voyages to the coast of Britain, 
and, returning up the Rhine laden with 
British corn, distributed it among the 
towns and fortresses on that river, and he 
thus obtained a sufficient supply to pre- 
vent the threatened calamity. Gibbon has 


supposed that each of Julian’s corn-ships 
carried at least seventy tons, which I am 
told is a very low estimate. But taking 
this, and reckoning wheat at sixty pounds 
a bushel, the six hundred vessels would 
have carried at each voyage a hundred 
and ninety-six thousand quarters, which 
would not be a very large export. But as 
we are ignorant of the number of voyages 
they made, and the estimate of tonnage is 
perhaps too small, we are justified in sup- 
posing that the export was large enough 
to prove that the country was very ex- 
tensively, and perhaps, for the age, very 
well cultivated. In many parts of Britain 
we find distinct marks of former cultiva- 
tion on land which is now common, and 
has certainly lain fallow for ages, and it is 
not impossible that it may have been the 
work of the Roman ploughshare. A curious 
legend has been told in some parts to ex- 
plain these appearances of ancient cultiva- 
tion: it is pretended that when, in the 
time of King John, the country lay under 
an interdict, the Pope’s ban fell expressly 
on all cultivated land, and that the super- 
stitions peasantry, imagining that the 
lands which were not cultivated when the 
bull was written were excepted from its 
effects, left their cultivated lands, and 
ploughed the wastes and commons as long” 
as the interdict lasted. The suggestion 
made above is at least as probable an ex- 
planation as the legend. Mr. Bruce ob- 
served similar traces of cultivation on the 
waste lands in Northumberland, and he is 
probably right in attributing them to the 
Romans. ‘A little to the south of Bor- 
covicus,” he says, ‘‘ and stretching west- 
ward, the ground has been thrown up in 
long terraced lines, a mode of cultivation 
much practised in Italy and the East. 
Similar terraces, more feebly developed, 
appear at Bradley ; I have seen them very 
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distinctly marked on the banks of the 
Rede-water, at Old Carlisle, and in other 
places.” It is probable that Julian’s 
corn-ships came for their cargoes to the 
Tyne or the Humber. To judge by the 
accompanying cut, the plough used in 
Roman Britain was rather of a primitive 
construction. It represeuts a Roman 
bronze, said to have been found at Pierse- 


In surveying the fictile vessels made 
in various parts of Britain, of which 
many examples are presented, we 
cannot but be struck with their gene- 
ral beauty of form and ornament, and 
the absence of anything positively in- 
elegant, a quality which is altogether 
wanting in similar works of the after- 
ages, and not always to be found in 
those of the present day. Itis doubtful 
where the glass vessels we meet with 
in our museums were manufactured. 
There is no reason why some of them 
may not have been made in Britain; 
and the discovery made by Dr. Guest, 
mentioned by Mr. Wright, deserves 
further investigation. 

The portions of tie volume devoted 
to the military affairs of Britain under 
the Romans, and to the mythology that 
prevailed in the province, shew how a 
wide field of curious research has been 
but partially explored even by those 
who have undertaken to write the his- 
tory of our country. Taking the nu- 
merous religious monuments, for in- 
stance, which belong to the Roman 
period, into consideration, under one 
point of view only, that of the evidence 
or non-evidence which they afford on 
the important question of the period 
at which Christianity was introduced 
into Britain, we shall perhaps be sur- 
prised to find in them no trace what- 
ever of the new faith which in Germany 
and in France was fast superseding the 
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bridge, in Yorkshire, and now in the 
collection of Lord Londesborough. The 
figure of the ploughman gives us probably 
a correct picture of the costume of the 
Romano-British peasant. Fruit-trees were 
also cultivated with care, and the Romans 
are said to have introduced, among others, 
the cherry. We may probably add the 
vine. 


old Pagan belief; and, with Mr. Wright, 
“we seem driven to the unavoidable 
conclusion that Christianity was not 
established in Roman Britain, although 
it is a conclusion totally at variance 
with the preconceived notions into 
which we have been led by the eccle- 
siastical historians.” 

The third division of the volume will 
be read with especial interest. Mr. 
Wright does not confine his researches 
to the antiquities of the Saxon period, 
although he presents them under a 
very interesting aspect, with many 
novel additions. But, by the judici- 
ous insertion of historical incidents 
not generally known, and by drawing 
attention to political, ecclesiastical, and 
municipal institutions at later times 
when Rlotery is purified from fable, 
he continues in a great measure to fill 
the dreary void which in most of our 


popular histories of England exists 
between the Roman and the Saxon 
periods. Roman civilisation in Britain 
did not expire when the legions were 
withdrawn, and its effects were much 
greater than has been supposed upon 
the Saxon population. 


It strikes us at the first glance (observes 
Mr. Wright) that the few historical facts 
relating to the condition of our towns 
during the Saxon period, preserved by the 
older annalists, exhibit them in a state of 
importance and independence which they 
could hardly have reached had it not been 
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derived from municipal constitutions al- 
ready existing when the Saxons settled in 
this country, and which is observed most 
distinctly in those places which are known 
to have occupied the sites of the more 
powerful Roman towns. All traditions 
(for our history of the first Saxon invasion 
is nothing more than tradition, and that 
very vague,) represent East Kent as having 
been occupied by the Saxons under a pa- 
cific arrangement, when they took Duro- 
vernum, or Canterbury, as their capital. 
Recent discoveries show that the Saxons 
not only continued to inter their dead on 
the site of the Roman burial-places around 
the ancient city, down to the time of 
their conversion, but that they afterwards 
erected Christian churches on the same 
spots; one of the strongest proofs we 
could have of the gradual change from 
Roman to Saxon in that city. We find 
Canterbury at an early period governed by 
a prefect, or reeve, who gives land to the 
monks ; and in a later charter confirming 
his grant, dated in 805, there is a remark- 
able distinction between the vid/a or town 
and the civitas or corporate body, such as 
we might naturally expect in the trans- 
mission of the Roman principle to the 
Saxon people. 

The city of Exeter affords a remarkable 
instance of the manner in which the Roman 
municipal institutions were preserved. In 
other towns the Romano-British popula- 
tion gradually disappeared ; but we learn 
from William of Malmsbury that, down to 
the reign of Athelstan, Exeter was inha- 
bited by English and Welsh, who lived on 
an equality of rights (eguo jure), which 
they could only have done by virtue of an 
original composition with the Saxon con- 
querors. It may be cited as a proof of 
the correctness of this view of the mode in 
which the Roman corporations outlived 
the shock of invasion, and thus became a 
chief instrument in the civilisation of sub- 
sequent ages, that even the Danes, in their 
predatory excursions, often entered into 
similar compositions with the Saxon towns, 
as with Canterbury, in 1009. It may be 
added, that there is no greater evidence of 
the independence and strength of the towns 
under the Saxons, than the circumstance 
that, while the king and his earls, with 
the forces of the counties, were not able 
to make a successful stand against the 
Danish invaders, it frequently happened 
that a town singly drove a powerful army 
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from its gates, and the townsmen some- 
times issued forth and defeated the enemy 
in a pitched battle. 


The more immediate inquiries of 
the archeologist will be assisted by 
the clear and ample manner in which 
the Saxon antiquities (for nearly all 
of which we are indebted to the 
graves,) are classified, and the latest 
discoveries noticed. The most recent 
acquisitions to our information on the 
customs and arts of the earlier Saxon 
times are the curious coloured glass 
goblets, so unlike the Roman vessels, 
and so much resembling Italian vitre- 
ous manufactures of the middle ages ; 
earthen pitchers or jugs of a most 
homely and modern character, and 
ornaments or implements which are 








ascertained to have been suspended 
from the girdles of females, not keys, as 
some had rather hastily conjectured.* 
The illustrations of the volume are 
by Mr. Fairholt, and it is therefore 
almost superfluous to add that they 
are skilfully and faithfully executed. 





* This error is repeated in the “‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,” vol. ii. 


p. 200. 
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GODFREY WILLIAM LEIBNITZ. 


PART THIRD. 


THE Elector Ernest Augustus died 
in 1698. In his death, Leibnitz sus- 
tained the loss not only of a faithful and 
generous friend, but of an appreciating 
patron. The new Elector George Louis 
made no change in the external rela- 
tions which Leibnitz occupied toward 
the Hanoverian Government, yet he 
felt for him no cordial sympathy or 
warm admiration, and he would have 
slighted, if he could have done so with 
any show of decency, the most illus- 
trious man in his dominions. It was 
well for Leibnitz that, called to com- 
mune with so coarse and harsh a nature 
as Elector George, he was not tenderly 
sensitive, or disposed to brood with 
morbid phantasy on seeming disrespect, 
and that he was always prepared to 
assert and maintain his substantial 
claims, and to resist any interference 
with his unquestionable rights. He 
was aware also that the Elector had 
more need of him than he had of the 
Elector, and that there was not a court 
in Europe where he would not have 
been received with higher honours than 
those which surrounded him at Ha- 
nover. Still it is undoubted that, after 
the decease of Ernest Augustus, the 
position of Leibnitz became cold and 
isolated, though he had ever that in 
him which would have hindered the 
haughtiness or caprice of princes from 
treating him with serious or systematic 
neglect. 

Leibnitz expended much time and 
effort at the end of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the next 
on two of his favourite ideas: to unite 


the Protestant Churches of Germany, 
and then those of Europe, as the at- 
tempt at the union of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches had so notably 
failed ; and to establish an academy of 
sciences at Berlin, and others at Vienna 


and Dresden. His plan for more har- 
monious action among the Protestant 
Churches of Germany arose mainly 
from political considerations. The 
courts of Berlin and Hanover had be- 
come alienated from each other through 
some very small and childish jealousies. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, though 
possessed with the ambition of being a 


king, was yet angry that his near re- 
lation the Duke of Hanover should 
have been elevated to the dignity of 
elector. A restoration of loving and 
confiding intercourse between the two 
houses was strongly desired by the 
female members thereof. Over these 
ladies Leibnitz had great influence, 
and they had great influence over him. 
They thought that his skill and energy 
might be rendered powerfully instru- 
mental for joining together once more 
links which had been broken not by 
strong hate, not by the violent con- 
cussion of any passionate excitement, 
but by the slow working of acerbities 
pitiful and ridiculous. ‘The Elector of 
Hanover was a Lutheran, the Elector 
of Brandenburg belonged to the re- 
formed church. What better means 
of leading the two rulers toa brotherly 
recognition of each other than a pro- 
posal for the alliance of the two 
churches under the common name of 
evangelical. The advantages of the 
alliance were exhibited by Leibnitz 
to the Electors, and to other persons 
of note and station, with all the force, 
learning, and ingenuity at his com- 
mand. Perhaps the political objects 
which he had in view in his advocacy 
of this scheme he was to some extent 
successful in attaining; but church 
remained divided from church as be- 
fore; the result simply that Leibnitz 
had added to the huge heap of his 
countless productions, that all the 
world was amused with the pleasant 
dream, and that bigot fought with 
bigot more fiercely than of old. 
Nearly as barren were the persistent 
and zealous efforts of Leibnitz to pro- 
mote the establishment of academies 
of the sciences at Dresden, Vienna, 
and Berlin. He was indeed invited 
to Berlin by the Elector of Branden- 
burg in connection with the proposed 
academy there, and the form of found- 
ing one was gone through, but it was 
not till many years after that the Berlin 
academy became an organized and 
vigorous fact. Leibnitz had the gra- 
tification to be appointed secretary on 
condition that he visited Berlin as often 
as his occupations at Hanover allowed. 
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This appointment was thought some- 
what singular, as the academy as yet had 
no members ; but Frederick the Great 
pleasantly remarked, when speaking 
of the circumstance, that Leibnitz was 
a society of sciences in himself It 
was a leading and laudable feature of 
Leibnitz’s design that the Academy 
should not confine itself to abstract 
speculations, but apply science in the 
most manifold and effectual fashions to 
the social circumstances of the people 
and the economical developments of 
the country. Some of the matters, 
however, which he intended to intrust 
to its care would have converted it 
into a despotism. For instance, he 
strenuously insisted that it should have 
a monopoly of the book-trade, that it 
should have the right to decide what 
manuscripts were worth publishing, 
and the liberty to devote the profits 
arising from the sale of books to lite- 
rary and scientific purposes. Another 
of his projects was that the Academy 
should employ itself in the culture of 
silk. After incessant solicitation, the 
King of Prussia was at last induced to 
allow mulberry-trees to be planted in 
the gardens at Potsdam and elsewhere. 
But the part which the Academy had 
in this affair was confined to what 
Leibnitz himself did, he continuing to 
be in his single person the Academy. 
These experiments in raising silkworms 
bore no immediate fruits, but ripened 
through the struggles of half a century 
into some substantial consequence in 
the improvement of German manu- 
factures. 

A short time before the transforma- 
tion of the Elector of Brandenburg 
into the King of Prussia, Leibnitz was 
present in Berlin at some gorgeous 
festivities given at the marriage of 
one of the Brandenburg princes. He 
confessed that he was a good deal out 
of his element in these gay scenes, 
which were followed by a grand 
masquerade got up in honour of the 
Elector’s birthday. Leibnitz was to 
have figured as a masquer in the part 
of an astrologer; but some friend seeing 
that though he had tolerance enough 
for frivolities, he yet had no very 
abounding relish for taking an active 
or conspicuous share in them, kindly 
offered to be his substitute, so that 
Leibnitz had no harder duty than that 
of an amused spectator. 
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Court brilliancies and excitements 
could not long steal his attention from 
graver and more important things ; 
and it was chiefly to aid the latter that 
he mingled in the former; for he thus 
gained the ear of men who would 
have shunned contact with him through 
any more solemn approach. ‘Two sub- 
jects were now busy with him—an im- 
provement in the science and practice 
of medicine—and the establishment of 
schools for the education of the peo- 
ple. At his demand an edict was 
issued, ordering all the physicians of 
Prussia to furnish an annual abstract 
of the remarkable cases occurring in 
the course of their professional duties, 
and the observations founded thereon. 
He wrote a report for the Leopold So- 
ciety on the virtues of Ipecacuanha; he 
published an essay on the valuable re- 
sults likely to flow from the study of 
comparative anatomy ; and for botany 
he vigourously pleaded in a letter “ De 
Methodo Botanica.” While also pro- 
moting in all possible modes enlarged 
and effective agencies for popular in- 
struction, he printed the “ Projet de 
l’Education d’un Prince,” intended im- 
mediately to apply to the King of 
Poland’s son, but containing principles 
applicable to the mental and moral 
culture of all princes, and picturing 
at the same time the ideal of an ac- 
complished ruler. 

In the summer of 1700 Leibnitz 
went to Toeplitz to try the waters 
there as a cure for a severe cold which 
he had taken in the spring, From 
Toeplitz he went to Vienna profes- 
sedly to be present at a conference on 
Church Union, but principally, as was 
supposed, for diplomatic purposes. A 
result growing out of his visit to 
Vienna was a manifesto written in 
French, which he published anony- 
mously a year or two afterwards, 
setting forth, with a force of argument 
which has been much praised, the 
rights of Charles the Third to the 
Crown of Spain. It was not till near 
the end of 1700 that Leibnitz returned 
to Hanover. 

Shortly after followed an event 
whereof he had long been the bold 
prophet and the skilful preacher, 
though under that veil of the anony- 
mous to which, perhaps to increase his 
consciousness of power, he was so much 
attached—the coronation of the Elec- 
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tor of Brandenburg as King of Prussia. 
The Queen, Sophia Charlotte, shrink- 
ing from the weight of her new ho- 
nours and from the glare of a throne, 
retired with a modest retinue to the 
Castle of Lutzenburg. She invited 
Leibnitz to join her there, and to re- 
sume with her those conversations on 
philosophy, which had a fresher and 
fuller joy for her than the grandeurs 
of royalty. The invitation he was 
unable to accept, the arrival of the 
English ambassador at Hanover mak- 
ing his presence there necessary. The 
ambassador was the bearer of the Act 
of Succession, which the English Par- 
liament had passed in favour of the 
House of Brunswick. He had letters 
to Leibnitz from Bishop Burnet, on 
whose work on the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles Leibnitz had written comments. 
Of the distinguished persons who ac- 
companied the ambassador not the least 
noteworthy was Toland, who occupies 
so leading a place in the history of 
English Deism. Toland hated the 
Catholics and the Stuarts with a hearty 
hatred; and he thought that this would 
recommend him to the notice of the 
Prussian and Hanoverian courts ; but 
for fear of offending the English people 
it was deemed proper not to show him 
any particular countenance. Leibnitz 
was therefore employed to keep him 
politely out of sight. This did not 
hinder Toland from circulating his 
books and disseminating his theolo- 
gical opinions wherever he had oppor- 
tunity. More to pay homage as a 
courtier than to gratify his own con- 
troversial tastes, Leibnitz wrote re- 
plies to some of Toland’s productions. 

Of far more moment than such fu- 
gitive writings was Leibnitz’s “ Théo- 
dicée,” a work which, as a theory of 
the universe, is a consummate re Bay 


but which keeps itself afloat in the 
metaphysical world through its subtle 
speculations and its immense discur- 


siveness. An additional attraction be- 
longs to this work from its origin, 
which is thus stated by its author :— 
“The greatest part of this book was 
composed piecemeal, while I was much 
in the society of the late Queen of 
Prussia. These matters were then 
discussed in connection with Bayle’s 
Dictionary and his other works, to 
which much attention was at that 
time given. In our conversations I 
Gent. Maca. Vor. XX XVIII. 
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was accustomed to reply to the objec- 
tions of Bayle, and to shew that they 
were not so weighty as many persons 
unfriendly to religion would have us 
suppose. Her Majesty quite often 
desired me to write down my replies, 
that she might devote more time to 
their consideration; and moreover to 
write them in French, in order that 
they might be read not only by her, 
but also by others in foreign countries, 
who were unacquainted with the Latin 
language. To comply with the wishes 
of this great princess, and in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of my friends 
in Berlin, I have collected these writ- 
ings, made additions to them, and 
therefrom formed this work.” 

The Queen however had passed away 
from earth ere “ The Théodicée” was 
completed. Frederick the Great pre- 
sents us with some affecting particulars 
respecting the farewell scenes of the 
illustrious princess :—‘ The Queen in 
her last hours mentioned the name 
of Leibnitz. One of the ladies by her 
bedside bursting into tears, the Queen 
said to her, ‘Weep not for me, for I 
am going to satisfy my curiosity re- 
specting the origin of things which 
Leibnitz has never been able to ex- 
plain to me, regarding space, the infi- 
nite, existence, and non-existence; and 
for the King, my husband, I prepare 
the spectacle of a funeral ceremony, 
which will give him a new opportunity 
of making a magnificent parade.’ She 
recommended, with her last breath, 
the learned man she had favoured to 
the attentions of her brother the 
Elector. This princess possessed the 
knowledge of a learned and the spirit 
ofa great man. She thought it not 
beneath a Queen to bestow her regards 
on a philosopher: and, as those persons 
to whom beanen vouchsafes gifted 
souls elevate themselves to an equality 
with monarchs, so she esteemed Leib- 
nitz well worthy of her friendship.” 

The grief of Leibnitz was deep, sin- 
cere, and lasting. The death of the 
Queen took place at Hsnover, while 
he was on a visit to Berlin. As soon 
as the sad news reached him he has- 
tened home. The Queen had shown 
more appreciation of his talents, joined 
to personal attachment, than any other 
person, and perhaps she of all beings 
had taken the tenderest, profoundest 
hold of his i No previous ca» 

2 
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This appointment was thought some- 
what singular, as the academy as yet had 
no members; but Frederick the Great 
pleasantly remarked, when speaking 
of the circumstance, that Leibnitz was 
a society of sciences in himself It 
was a leading and laudable feature of 
Leibnitz’s design that the Academy 
should not confine itself to abstract 
speculations, but apply science in the 
most manifold and effectual fashions to 
the social circumstances of the people 
and the economical developments of 
the country. Some of the matters, 
however, which he intended to intrust 
to its care would have converted it 
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of his projects was that the Academy 
should employ itself in the culture of 
silk. After incessant solicitation, the 
King of Prussia was at last induced to 
allow mulberry-trees to be planted in 
the gardens at Potsdam and elsewhere. 
But the part which the Academy had 
in this affair was confined to what 
Leibnitz himself did, he continuing to 
be in his single person the Academy. 
These experiments in raising silkworms 
bore no immediate fruits, but ripened 
through the struggles of half a century 
into some substantial consequence in 
the improvement of German manu- 
factures. 

A short time before the transforma- 
tion of the Elector of Brandenburg 
into the King of Prussia, Leibnitz was 
present in Berlin at some gorgeous 
festivities given at the marriage of 
one of the Brandenburg princes. He 
confessed that he was a good deal out 
of his element in these gay scenes, 
which were followed by a grand 
masquerade got up in honour of the 
Elector’s birthday. Leibnitz was to 
have figured as a masquer in the part 
ofan astrologer; but some friend seeing 
that though he had tolerance enough 
for frivolities, he yet had no very 
abounding relish for taking an active 
or conspicuous share in them, kindly 
offered to be his substitute, so that 
Leibnitz had no harder duty than that 
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Court brilliancies and excitements 
could not long steal his attention from 
graver and more important things ; 
and it was chiefly to aid the latter that 
he mingled in the former; for he thus 
gained the ear of men who would 
have shunned contact with him through 
any more solemn approach. ‘Two sub- 
jects were now busy with him—an im- 
provement in the science and practice 
of medicine—and the establishment of 
schools for the education of the peo- 
ple. At his demand an edict was 
issued, ordering all the physicians of 
Prussia to furnish an annual abstract 
of the remarkable cases occurring in 
the course of their professional duties, 
and the observations founded thereon. 
He wrote a report for the Leopold So- 
ciety on the virtues of Ipecacuanha; he 
published an essay on the valuable re- 
sults likely to flow from the study of 
comparative anatomy ; and for botany 
he vigourously pleaded in a letter “ De 
Methodo Botanica.” While also pro- 
moting in all possible modes enlarged 
and effective agencies for popular in- 
struction, he printed the “ Projet de 
l’Education d'un Prince,” intended im- 
mediately to apply to the King of 
Poland’s son, but containing principles 
applicable to the mental and moral 
culture of all princes, and picturing 
at the same time the ideal of an ac- 
complished ruler. 

In the summer of 1700 Leibnitz 
went to Toeplitz to try the waters 
there as a cure for a severe cold which 
he had taken in the spring, From 
Toeplitz he went to Vienna profes- 
sedly to be present at a conference on 
Church Union, but principally, as was 
supposed, for diplomatic purposes. A 
result growing out of his visit to 
Vienna was a manifesto written in 
French, which he published anony- 
mously a year or two afterwards, 
setting forth, with a force of argument 
which has been much praised, the 
rights of Charles the Third to the 
Crown of Spain. It was not till near 
the end of 1700 that Leibnitz returned 
to Hanover. 

Shortly after followed an event 
whereof he had long been the bold 
prophet and the skilful preacher, 
though under that veil of the anony- 
mous to which, perhaps to increase his 
consciousness of power, he was so much 
attached—the coronation of the Elec- 
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tor of Brandenburg as King of Prussia. 
The Queen, Sophia Charlotte, shrink- 
ing from the weight of her new ho- 
nours and from the glare of a throne, 
retired with a modest retinue to the 
Castle of Lutzenburg. She invited 
Leibnitz to join her there, and to re- 
sume with her those conversations on 
philosophy, which had a fresher and 
fuller joy for her than the grandeurs 
of royalty. The invitation he was 
unable to accept, the arrival of the 
English ambassador at Hanover mak- 
ing his presence there necessary. The 
ambassador was the bearer of the Act 
of Succession, which the English Par- 
liament had passed in favour of the 
House of Brunswick. He had letters 
to Leibnitz from Bishop Burnet, on 
whose work on the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles Leibnitz had written comments. 
Of the distinguished persons who ac- 
companied the ambassador not the least 
noteworthy was Toland, who occupies 
so leading a place in the history of 
English Deism. Toland hated the 


Catholics and the Stuarts with a hearty 
hatred ; and he thought that this would 


recommend him to the notice of the 
Prussian and Hanoverian courts ; but 
for fear of offending the English people 
it was deemed proper not to show him 
any particular countenance. Leibnitz 
was therefore employed to keep him 
politely out of sight. This did not 
hinder Toland from circulating his 
books and disseminating his theolo- 
gical opinions wherever he had oppor- 
tunity. More to pay homage as a 
courtier than to gratify his own con- 
troversial tastes, Leibnitz wrote re- 
plies to some of Toland’s productions. 

Of far more moment than such fu- 
gitive writings was Leibnitz’s “ Théo- 
dicée,” a work which, as a theory of 
the universe, is a consummate failure, 
but which keeps itself afloat in the 
metaphysical world through its subtle 
speculations and its immense discur- 
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longs to this work from its origin, 
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was accustomed to reply to the objec- 
tions of Bayle, and to shew that they 
were not so weighty as many persons 
unfriendly to religion would have us 
suppose. Her Majesty quite often 
desired me to write down my replies, 
that she might devote more time to 
their consideration ; and moreover to 
write them in French, in order that 
they might be read not only by her, 
but also by others in foreign countries, 
who were unacquainted with the Latin 
language. To comply with the wishes 
of this great princess, and in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of my friends 
in Berlin, I have collected these writ- 
ings, made additions to them, and 
therefrom formed this work.” 

The Queen however had passed away 
from earth ere “ The Théodicée” was 
completed. Frederick the Great pre- 
sents us with some affecting particulars 
respecting the farewell scenes of the 
illustrious princess :—* The Queen in 
her last hours mentioned the name 
of Leibnitz. One of the ladies by her 
bedside bursting into tears, the Queen 
said to her, ‘Weep not for me, for I 
am going to satisfy my curiosity re- 
specting the origin of things which 
Leibnitz has never been able to ex- 
plain to me, regarding space, the infi- 
nite, existence, and non-existence; and 
for the King, my husband, I prepare 
the spectacle of a funeral ceremony, 
which will give hima new opportunity 
of making a magnificent parade.’ She 
recommended, with her last breath, 
the learned man she had favoured to 
the attentions of her brother the 
Elector. This princess possessed the 
knowledge of a learned and the spirit 
ofa great man. She thought it not 
beneath a Queen to bestow her regards 
on aphilosopher: and, as those persons 
to whom heaven vouchsafes gifted 
souls elevate themselves to an equality 
with monarchs, so she esteemed Leib- 
nitz well worthy of her friendship.” 

The grief of Leibnitz was deep, sin- 
cere, and lasting. The death of the 
Queen took place at Hanover, while 
he was on a visit to Berlin. As soon 
as the sad news reached him he has- 
tened home. The Queen had shown 
more appreciation of his talents, joined 
to personal attachment, than any other 

erson, and perhaps she of all beings 

ad taken the tenderest, profoundest 

hold of his ee No previous ca= 
2 
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lamity which had befallen him had 
been able seriously to interrupt his 
studies. For many months, however, 
after this terrible blow his occupa- 
tions were pursued without method or 
energy ; his correspondence, usually so 
voluminous and so regular, was neg- 
lected: and he sank into a state of 
languor which nearly terminated in 
dangerous illness. The relations in 
which Leibnitz stood to the Queen, so 
honourable, so ennobling to both, and 
the tears that he shed at her grave, 
throw a purple hue of romance over a 
character and acareer which, as a whole, 
was singularly destitute of the romantic. 

But work, immense, incessant, inde- 
fatigable work, was in the very essence 
of this astonishing man’s nature. He 
laboured with as much ease and joy as 
animals full of blood and overflowing 
with life and strength breathe and 
bound. His industry, his fertility of 
brain, his facility in acquiring know- 
ledge, and his power of scattering it 
lavishly on subjects ever new and of 
the most opposite kind, grew the more 
the nearer old age approached. So 
much of what he did, however, and so 
much of what he published in his latter 
years, had a purely local or temporary 
interest, that it would be impossible in 
a detailed record thereof to rise above 
the aridity of a catalogue. 

A grand controversy, stretching from 
Leibnitz’s manhood to his tomb, em- 
bittering as far as anything could em- 
bitter a nature so serene, and so radi- 
antly persistent, and resting as a cloud 
upon his memory, was that relating to 
the discovery of the differential calcu- 
lus and the rival claims of Leibnitz 
and Newton. Whether in briefest 
outline or in fullest narrative, it would 
be impossible to give a popular picture 
of a contest which was fought on the 
field of transcendental science. We 
suppose it is generally admitted that 
Newton was the first discoverer, but 
that the improvements made by Leib- 
nitz were so considerable as to entitle 
him in a certain degree to the merit of 
originality. The scientific question 
here concerns us less than the mode in 
which it was agitated. And, touching 
this point, we must confess that New- 
ton and his adherents displayed as 
much littleness and spite, as much the 
want of a generous and dignified spirit, 
as Leibnitz and his admirers. 
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While not one reader in a hundred 
cares anything about the differential 
calculus, or its discoverers, all readers 
will be interested in seeing Leibnitz 
in contact with the most celebrated 
men of his age—Charles the Twelfth 
and Peter the Great. In 1707, when 
Charles had his head-quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsic, Leibnitz 
was entrusted with a secret mission to 
that monarch, of whom he gives us 
the following sketch, in a letter to the 
English ambassador at Berlin: “ I saw 
Charles at dinner. This lasted for 
half an hour, during which his Majesty 
spoke not aword. Once only he raised 
his eye from the table to look at a 
young Prince of Wurtemberg on his 
left, who was playing with a dog, and 
who thereupon immediately ceased. 
The physiognomy of the King may be 
said to be very good; but his dress 
and bearing are those of a knight of 
the old school. As I had waited a 
week for his return to the camp I was 
not able to stay longer, although the 
hope was held out of being admitted 
to an audience of his Majesty, as, just 
on the point of my departure, were 
the young Count Von Platen and Herr 
Fabrice. But what could I have said 
to hin? His praise, ever when de- 
served, he hears not willingly ; and he 
never speaks of affairs of state. Of 
anything relating to war, however, 
he talks well, as I was assured by 
Herr Von Schulenberg, who had held 
a conversation of two hours with him. 
Also when Count Von Flemmung, 
shortly before my arrival in Leipsic, 
was admitted to an audience with 
Charles, and dined with him, the King 
continued the conversation after din- 
ner, and showed his good humour by 
once indulging in a jest. Your Ex- 
cellency must have read the printed 
report of the King’s having danced at 
the nuptials of one of his guards.” 
Even this slight glimpse has its histo- 
rical significance, though it fills us 
with regret that the hero of twenty- 
five and the philosopher of sixty did 
not come into closer intercourse. 

With Peter, Leibnitz found himself 
more at home. They met for the first 
time in 1697, when the Czar was 
visiting the Elector of Hanover incog- 
nito. They again met some years 
later at Torgau. On this occasion 
Leibnitz laid before Peter plans for 
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the spread and improvement of the 
arts and sciences in Russia. Inspired 
by this interview Leibnitz subsequently 
forwarded to the statesmen who were 
highest in the Czar’s counsels, nu- 
merous memorials having reference to 
the establishment of observatories, li- 
braries, and a system of national edu- 
cation in his vast dominions. Just 
before his campaign in Swedish Pome- 
rania Peter resided for a short time at 
Carlsbad, and Leibnitz gladly accepted 
an invitation to join him there. Our 
sage was fertile as ever in proposals 
and schemes, some of which Peter 
must have thought mere visions, while 
others he regarded as sufficiently prac- 
tical to be realised when he had the 
means and the leisure. At parting 
Peter conferred on Leibnitz the title 
of Privy Counsellor of Justice, with a 
salary of a thousand Albertus-thalers. 
With his huge appetite for pensions, 
Leibnitz must have gone away with a 
very satisfactory conviction that the 
Russian emperor really deserved the 
name of Great. Some of the philoso- 
pher’s numerous pensions, however, 
were not very regularly paid. It was 
common in those days for kings to 
lavish honours with very ostentatious 
hand, and incomes adequate to the 
support of the new dignities, but after 
a year or two, though the honours 
kept flaunting their gay colours in the 
wind, yet somehow or other the in- 
comes were not forthcoming; a result 
against which a man of the earth, 
earthy, like our friend, protested with 
abundant emphasis, and not without 
reason. After all he was no sine- 
curist. He rendered infinite service 
which money could poorly remunerate. 
So full of ideas and experiences, and so 
gifted with the shrewd glance, and with 
an incomparable faculty of labour, and 
never in the midst of the most extrava- 
gant visions quite losing sight of the 
practical, he did so much and suggested 
so much that he eminently deserved to 
be rewarded, if gold can reward. Some 
of his patrons acted toward him with 
enormous shabbiness. After the year 
1700 his pension as President of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin was 
never paid, though to him the academy 
owed its existence, and though he had 
expended so much potent zeal to make 
it an energetic and comprehensive 
reality. 
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From Carlsbad Leibnitz did not has- 
ten home to Hanover—the unbeloved. 
He was tired of that city, which was 
not made more attractive to him by 
the Elector,—a coarse and common- 
place man. He wished for some abode 
nearer the centre of human action, 
more directly in contact with the pri- 
mordial movements of the world. He 
would have been glad, in the absence 
of any other suitable arrangement, to 
spend a part of every year in London: 
but a grand obstacle to this was, that 
the Elector insisted on his completing 
the History of the House of Brunswick 
as speedily as possible, and this com- 
pelled him, however unwillingly, to 
prolong his residence at Hanover. 
Throwing aside, whenever he could, a 
bondage from which he found it difli- 
cult wholly to deliver himself, he ex- 
tended his journey from Carlsbad to 
Vienna. As soon as he arrived he tried 
to put new life into the plan he had 
long cherished for establishing an aca- 
demy of sciences there. He expected 
effective aid in this work from Prince 
Eugene, with whom he was intimate. 
The chief obstacles to the realization 
of the scheme were the state of the 
imperial exchequer and the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits. His zeal in this 
matter was not wholly disinterested. 
He expected that if the institution 
arose and took that broad basis, and 
that fecund, majestic scope of which 
he sketched with bold hand the outline, 
he would obtain a principal appoint- 
ment in connexion with it,—propor- 
tionate emoluments,—and what, per- 
haps, he desired still more, residence 
in a place where all the faculties of his 
mind would have found suflicing and 
worthy occupation,—where he would 
have been thwarted by no party jea- 
lousies, and where the noblest and most 
notable in the land would have been 
his friends and admirers. To the Em- 
peror it was manifest that. not till a 
serener and sunnier season could the 
academy gather itself into victorious 
shape. To mark, however, a regard 
for Leibnitz, which he shared with his 
whole court, he created him one of those 
unpronounceable counsellors which so 
abound in Germany, giving him a salary 
as small as the title was long,—a rule 
generally followed in that sluggish land 
in such affairs. 

It was at Vienna that Leibnitz wrote 
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one of his most famous works, though 
it only occupies a few pages ; published 
in 1714 as “ Principia Philosophiz ad 
Principem Eugenium,” and in 1840 in 
French as “La Monadologie.” It is the 
maturest statement of his philosophical 
system, and consists of ninety brief 
propositions without any attempt at 
development. It was designed, in the 
first instance, for the use of Prince 
Eugene, who prized what he deemed 
the precious and profound thoughts in 
it as highly as one of his victories. 
While Leibnitz was lingering at 
Vienna, the venerable Electoress Sophia 
died. With her broke the only link 
that bound his heart to Hanover. He 
had agreed with her in many things, 
and especially in the view which she 
took of English affairs. The Elector 
was disposed to place his confidence 
almost wholly in the Whigs; she thought 
it would be wiser and nobler to obtain 
the counsel and co-operation of the 
best men in the two great political par- 
ties, carefully avoiding alliance with 
fanatical extremes. The advocacy of 
this opinion, so much in harmony with 
the moderation and the love of coali- 
tion which formed his rule in all things, 
did not tend to make Leibnitz more a 
favourite with-the Elector. The phi- 
losopher was still deploring the death 
of the Electoress when the news reached 
him that the Elector had been raised 
to the throne of England. This opened 
the gate to the old vision of a resi- 
dence in London. He left Vienna to 
offer his congratulations to the new 
monarch, but he did not reach Hano- 
ver till a few days after the departure 
of the latter. Several applications 
which he subsequently made for leave 
to visit London met with a direct re- 
fusal, and a hint was given him that 
he would best please his royal master 
by resuming and completing his His- 
tory of the Llouse of Brunswick. He 
was also informed that the King had 
spoken in a very contemptuous tone of 
his labours as historiographer. This 
report wounded Leibnitz deeply, and 
he could not help exclaiming, half 
grieved, half indignant, that justice was 
done him everywhere in Europe but 
there alone where he had most reason 
to expect it. The disfavour shown to 
Leibnitz on this occasion, and the re- 
jection of his very natural request to 
reside in, or to visit, London, had their 
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cause in some measure, it is said, in the 
desire of George the First to gratify 
the prejudices of the English people 
by humiliating and disparaging the 
rival of Newton. It was also feared 
by the advisers of the King, to whom 
politics was the bigotry of partisans or 
the game of adventurers, that the pre- 
sence of Leibnitz in England might 
help to introduce the reign of higher 
political principles, and deliver a dis- 
tracted and suffering land from the 
thraldom and ferocity of factions. 

The mania of Leibnitz’s old age ap- 
pears to have been the eager search 
for the means of escape from dull, 
dosing Hanover. As George excluded 
him with dogged rudeness from Eng- 
land, he thought he might perhaps find 
Louis more willing to receive him into 
France. He had written a treatise, 
“De Origine Francorum.” This he 
translated into French, and had the 
manuscript presented through the 
Jesuit Tournemine to the French King, 
with a petition to be permitted to re- 
side at Paris. The petition was gra- 
ciously granted; but the death of the 
King almost immediately after pro- 
bably led Leibnitz to abandon the 
scheme. ‘The turn of Vienna now 
came; and as London and Paris were 
both denied him, the hope of a home 
there, where he had formerly hoped it, 
again arose. That hope died, and with 
it vanished his last attempt at deliver- 
ance from his prison. 

How little Leibnitz was disposed to 
resent the King of England’s conduct 
towards him he shewed by publishing 
a pamphlet in reply to an attack of the 
Jacobites on the House of Brunswick. 
It was not a mere defence of that House, 
but presented the outline of a compre- 
hensive and conciliatory policy, which, 
developing the national resources and 
elevating the national character, would 
banish the bitterness of controversy, 
the jarrings of party, and the hatred of 
classes. 

The first volume of the work with 
which Leibnitz had been occupied so 
long, and which had interfered so much 
with more congenial and important oc- 
cupations, the “ Annales Imperii Occi- 
dentis Brunsvicencis,” was ready for 
the press in 1715, and the second in the 
year following ; but, though George 
the First’s Hanoverian ministry had 
pressed Leibnitz in the most teasing 
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and unseemly fashion to complete the 
book, they took no trouble to get it 
published ; and not till 1843 did any 
portion of it appear. It is said in 
these days that we ought not to look 
too closely into the motives of states- 
men ; but sometimes should we be able 
to discover any motive at all? 

On Leibnitz’s buoyant nature and 
bounteous faculties old age had pro- 
duced no effect. His mind was cheer- 
ful as youth, vigorous as manhood, and 
increasing years had brought only in- 
creasing knowledge. While, however, 
continually insisting that to attend to 
health was as wise and necessary as to 
attend to virtue, no one could set the 
laws of health more rashly at defiance 
than he. Into this he was perhaps 
led by his enormous love of work, by 
his perpetual flow of animal spirits, 
and by his confidence in one of the 
strongest constitutions. From his fif- 
tieth year Leibnitz had been subject 
to frequent attacks of gout; but if his 
brain and his stomach did their dut 
he paid small heed to the rest of his 
physical man. A sedentary life was 
one main cause of the disease, yet he 


only became the more sedentary the 
older he grew, till at last, except when 
travelling on business, he never took 


any exercise at all. This, and the im- 
mense meals he was in the habit of 
eating with a voracity not by any 
means philosophical, gradually under- 
mined the stalwart body, though they 
left the intellect free. In November 
1716 his old foe, the gout, that he 
had taken so little trouble to subdue, 
formidably assailed him. He took, as 
he had been in the habit of taking, 
« decoction which had been recom- 
mended to him by a Jesuit in Vienna. 
The disease still marched on penetrat- 
ing to the deepest parts of the system. 
In the evening of the 14th November 
a physician was sent for, with whom 
Leibnitz conversed gaily and fluently 
about alchymy and other things. As 
his situation became every moment 
more alarming, though he was obvi- 
ously not aware of danger, the physi- 
cian informed him that various symp- 
toms which he observed foreboded the 
worst. He left Leibnitz for a short 
time in order to prepare the medicines 
which the critical cireumstances de- 
manded. In his absence the dying 
man, valorous against extremest agony, 
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asked for pen and paper. He wrote 
something, but seeing that it was ille- 
gible he tore the paper in pieces. About 
ten o'clock he tried again to write, 
but finding himself unable he placed 
his head on the pillow, and gently 
passed through sleep to those untrod- 
den realms of the Infinite, which he 
had tried, but in vain, to unveil to men 
by the energy of his daring reason. 
“ When Leibnitz was near his end,” 
says Eckhart, “ his servant asking him 
whether he did not wish to partake of 
the sacrament, he replied, ‘ that they 
should leave him in peace: he had done 
no man wrong, and had nothing to con- 
fess.’ When told of the eternity on 
whose brink he hovered, he answered, 
‘ Also are other men mortal.’” 

The last work which Leibnitz had 
been reading was Barclay’s political 
allegory “ Argenis,” which was one of 
his favourite books, and which, placed 
on his study-chair, may be seen in the 
Royal Library of Hanover. The only 
heir to his property, amounting to six- 
teen thousand thalers, was F rederic 
Simon Loeffler, the son of his sister. 
the minister of a parish in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipsic. His wife was so 
overcome with joy at the sight of so 
much money that she suddenly died. 

No one followed the illustrious man 
to his grave but his faithful secretary 
Eckhart, though the latter invited the 
whole court to the funeral. But it was 
reported that Leibnitz had died deeply 
in disgrace with the King of England, 
and that was enough to keep courtiers 
away. No clergyman was present to 
perform the last solemn office over the 
grave, and the same feeling that in- 
fluenced the courtiers no doubt in- 
fluenced the clergy. It was, indeed, 
asserted that he was an unbeliever, in 
the face of the fact that few had written 
such elaborate defences and ingenious 
interpretations of the orthodox faith. 
“Leibnitz went seldom or never to. 
church,” says Eckhart, “and com- 
muned very unfrequently. The clergy 
on this account upbraided him in pub- 
lic; but he heeded them not. God 
knows what were his motives. The 
common people called him a Nothing- 
arian.” 

The Academy of Sciences at Berlin of 
which Leibnitz had been the founder, 
and the London Royal Society, of 
which he was a member, had no word 
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of praise or of regret for one who had 
achieved fame in so many departments, 
stirred thought, poured out fresh, 
vigorous, organic ideas, accomplished 
reforms in so many different directions. 
The silence which they from cowardice 
or from indifference maintained was 
broken at Paris by the eloquent voice 
of Fontenelle. Here was more than 
warm encomium in the ear of a learned 
assembly: there was also a generous 
action. 

For a long time nothing marked the 
spot where reposed the ashes ofa fore- 
most German. And though a copper 
tablet, with the inscription “ Ossa Leib- 
nitii,” attracts the eye in the aisle of 
one of the Hanover churches, it is by 
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no means certain that that is the exact 
spot where the dust of the venerable 
and the immortal sleeps. The Ha- 
noverians have atoned for the apathy 
and injustice of their ancestors by 
erecting, in concert with the govern- 
ment, in a conspicuous position near 
the Royal Library,a monument “Genio 
Leibnitii.” In 1844 King Ernest bought 
the house in which Leibnitz had lived 
and died: one of the good deeds in a 
life which required many such to make 
the bad deeds be forgotten. 

We find that we must reserve for 
another article an estimate of the phi- 
losophy of which Leibnitz was the 
founder. 

Francis HarweE ut. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Wrieut, F.S.A. 


V.—VERULAMIUM. 


THERE is searcely any more agree- 
able excursion from London than to 
the interesting old town of St. Alban’s. 
It may now be approached by several 
different roads; but, for those who are 
not hurried, the one to be preferred is 
the old coach road, along which excel- 
lent omnibuses still run several times 
a day. Passing from Islington through 
Highgate archway, the traveller’s route 
lies through a broken undulated coun- 
try, rich and well wooded, and as he 
approaches Barnet open and extensive 
prospects present themselves. On this 
side, the town of Barnet crowns an 
eminence, and looking back from the 
entrance to the main street we cannot 
fail being struck with the beautiful 
view down the valley to the south. 
Barnet is chiefly renowned for its battle- 
field, on which, on Easter Sunday, 
1471, the struggle between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster may be 
considered to have been decided. The 
country continues fine all the way 
from Barnet to St. Alban’s, and is 
especially attractive as we pass over 
a ridge of higher ground about half 
way between those two towns. The 
more usual way of proceeding to St. 
Alban’s is now by rail, and it is ap- 
= by two lines, the Great 

orthern and the North Western. On 


the former, the visitor must be set 
down at the Hatfield station, and, if 
he has time, he may visit the fine Eli- 
zabethan mansion of Hatfield House, 
the seat of the Cecils. An omnibus 
carries him hence to St. Alban’s, a 
distance of about six miles. If the 
visitor prefer the North Western Rail- 
way, he must leave the line at the 
Watford station, where also he will 
find an omnibus for St. Alban’s, the 
distance being somewhat greater than 
from Hatfield. 

St. Alban’s itself is a pretty town ; 
its streets are clean and picturesque, 
and present some good examples of old 
timber houses, especially about the 
market place, and the clump of build- 
ings adjacent to the curious old clock- 
tower. But the great attraction of St. 
Alban’s is its noble abbey church. The 
most casual visitor, when he looks 
at the walls of this imposing edifice, 
especially on the south side, where it 
is more easily observed, will be struck 
with the extraordinary character of 
the masonry. He has been accustomed 
to see early medizval buildings con- 
structed entirely of stone, but here the 
walls are composed of immense num- 
bers of what appear on the outsides as 
long flat bricks, but which are in reality 
square. These materials were all taken 
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from the ruins of one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Roman Britain—that 
of Verulamium. ‘The abbey church of 
St. Alban’s crowns the summit of a 
gentle eminence or knoll, separated on 
the south by a small valley from ano- 
ther low hill which rises very gradually 
from the bottom, where flows the little 
stream of the Ver. The buildings of 
the abbey occupied the side of the hill 
descending from the church towards 
the brook, but now very few traces of 
them except the gateway-tower are left. 
The visitor, leaving the southern door 
of the church, must descend through 
the ancient site of the abbey to the 
foot of the hill, where he will cross 
the stream at the mill, by a wooden 
bridge, which leads him to an em- 
banked causeway extending in a per- 
fectly straight line across the valley, 
and clothed on both sides with a rich 
crop of brambles and low bushes. 
When he reaches the far end of this 
causeway, he stands just on the outside 
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of the walls of ancient Verulamium. 
He must thence pass through, or rather 
over, a gate to the left, walk a few 
paces across the field, and he will then 
find himself in presence of a conside- 
rable mass of the wall itself, with the 
unmistakeable characteristics of Roman 
masonry, its mortar, and its rows of 
red bricks, the latter exactly like those 
which he has already seen in the walls 
of the abbey church. 

This fragment of wall is only seen 
to advantage from the inside. We are 
here standing within the Roman city, 
on the edge of the valley. By means 
of the embankment along which we 
have crossed the valley, the Romans 
dammed up the water of the river and 
thus converted the river itself into an 
extensive lake, which washed the foot 
of the city walls. ‘The spot on which 
we are now standing furnishes one of 
the best distant views of the abbey 
church, and the accompanying sketch 
shows the course of the embanked 
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causeway. The ground in front was 
once covered with the lake, the super- 
fluous waters of the river having their 
outlet at the distant extremity, at the 
mill, where the river still runs. A 
piece of the Roman wall bounds the 
foreground to the right. 

Instead of crossing the fields into 
the interior of the site of Verulamium, 
we shall understand its form and ex- 
tent better by retracing our steps to 


the end of the causeway, and proceed- 
ing thence along the road up the bank 
into a thick copse. This copse for a 
considerable extent covers the ancient 
city wall and its foss, and the road 
runs between them. Large masses of 
the wall are preserved along a consi- 
derable portion of its line on this the 
south-east side of the town, so con- 
siderable, indeed, that a footpath runs 
continuously along the top of it, which 
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Part of the Wall and Foss of Verulamium. 


is covered with brushwood. Inside the 
wall the ground is banked up to it, in 
an almost regularly inclined plane, but 
it is by no means certain that this is 
anything more than the accidental ac- 
cumulation of earth. ‘The wall itself 
is constructed exactly in the same 
manner as we have already observed 
at Pevensey and the Roman fortresses 
on the south-eastern coast. But the 
defences of Verulamium are almost the 
only known instance of a Roman town in 
this country with a foss outside the walls. 
When I recently visited this spot, the 
season was unfavourable for examining 
these remains, in consequence of the 
rank vegetation which had grown over 
them ; but in the accompanying sketch 
by Mr. Fairholt, who with Mr. Halli- 
well were my companions, the shrubs 
and trees have been thinned to show 
the wall and foss more distinctly. 
Winter, or early spring, is the best 
season for tracing the remains of the 
city wall. 

The copse or grove, so far as it 
goes, has preserved the wall from de- 
struction for a considerable extent. 
When we quit it, the defences of the 
town can only be traced across the 
ploughed fields by a raised bank which 
covers the foundation of the wall, and 
a hollow that marks the site of the 
foss. A short distance to the west- 
ward of the point at which we have 
now arrived, we reach a road which 
runs northwardly across the site of the 


ancient city. This road is cut or worn 
down deep below the level of the fields, 
and we can trace in the hedge-bottoms 
the floors of Roman houses. Follow- 
ing this road we soon arrive at the 
church of St. Michael, celebrated as 
the burial-place of the immortal Bacon, 
whose sculptured monument is itself 
a worthy object of pilgrimage. The 
church of St. Michael stands very 
nearly in the centre of Verulamium ; 
its walls and arches are full of Roman 
materials, and it is very probable that 
it stands upon the site of some of the 
public edifices of the ancient city. Here, 
again, on the north of the church-yard, 
the road is much lower than the 
ground above, and in the steep bank 
under the hedge we see the bricks and 
mortar of the Roman buildings. This 
road turns down through the adjoining 
hamlet, and across the bed of the 
ancient lake, into the town of St. Al- 
ban’s ; westwardly it divides into two, 
one being the lane we have been pre- 
viously pursuing, the other running 
westwardly across the site of Verula- 
mium to Gorhambury, and near where 
it quits the site of the city stands ano- 
ther portion of the ancient town wall, 
called popularly Gorham-block. A few 
yards along this branch of the road, in 
the field to the left, stood the theatre 
of Verulamium. 

Verulamium was one of the earliest 
cities of Britain. It appears to have 
been founded like Camulodunum 
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( Colchester ), and perhaps Londinium 
(London), by the British princes who, 
after Ceesar’s invasion, were in alliance 
with Rome, and learned to imitate the 
civilisation of Italy. Like those two 
towns it fell a victim to the avenging 
arms of Boadicea, and from the cir- 
cumstances of that event we gather 
that it had then no fortifications. At 
this early period Verulamium shared 
with Camulodunum the honour of pos- 
sessing a mint, and some of the British 
coins of the family of Cunobeline bear 
the name of this town on the reverse, 
where it is spelt Verlamium. We have 
very little knowledge of the history of 
this place during the Roman occupa- 
tion; but it had been erected into a 
municipium as early as the time of 
Aulus Plautius, and it seems to have 
been a city of great celebrity and 
magnificence, as it figures in the 
fabulous history of a later period. It 
appears to have been stormed and 
ruined by the Saxon invaders, but the 
Anglo-Saxon writers have not pre- 
served even a tradition that tends to 
throw any light on the circumstances 
of this event : and the town is only acci- 
dentally known to us through the 
Saxon period from its connection with 
the abbey of St. Alban’s. 

In the earlier ages of Western Chris- 
tianity two things were requisite for the 
foundation of a church, materials to 
build it with, and relics to give it 
sanctity. Both were furnished by anan- 
cient site, the old buildings yielding the 
materials for construction, while there 
was generally a burial-place near at 
hand where the monks could find bones 
enough to create a saint. Such was 
the case at Verulamium. Modern dis- 
coveries seem to show that the top of 
the hill where the abbey church now 
stands was one of the Roman ceme- 
teries. The artificial lake which oc- 
cupied the space between it and the 
town appears to have abounded in fish, 
and this circumstance perhaps induced 
the Saxon kings of Mercia at an early 
period after the ruin of the city to 
erect a palace on its borders, of which 
the bold earthworks of the inclosure 
are still visible, below the modern 
town ; it was called Kingsbury, which 
signified the palace of the king. When 
these princes were converted to Chris- 
tianity, a church was built on the ad- 
joining hill, and some of the buildings 
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of the Roman city were demolished to 
furnish materials. The monks who 
built it wanted a saint; they found in 
a then popular Christian Latin poet, 
Fortunatus, mention of a man named 
Alban, who was said to have suffered 
martyrdom in Britain— 


Albanum egregium foecunda Britannia profert. 


The Saxon monks accordingly dug up 
some Roman bones, declared that they 
belonged to the martyred body of St. 
Alban, and built their church upon 
the spot. Some denison of the place 
next proceeded to make a life of the 
saint, and this has been preserved by 
the historian Bede, and contains one 
or two incidents which describe, though 
imperfectly, the site at that time. After 
the judge of the city (judex ) had con- 
demned the holy Alban to be beheaded, 
he was taken out of the city, we are 
told, by the executioners, and, being 
led to execution, he came to a river 
which ran with rapid course between 
the wall of the town and the spot 
where he was to die. The inhabitants 
of Verulamium had flocked out in such 
numbers to see the execution, that the 
“bridge” across the river was too 
crowded to give any chance of a pas- 
sage for Alban and his escort, and the 
saint, leading his executioners down 
to the river, offered up a prayer to 
Heaven, and the water was miracu- 
lously divided, and they were thus en- 
abled to pass over. They then, “ ac- 
companied by the multitude, ascended 
a hill, about five hundred paces (half 
a mile) from the town, adorned, or 
rather clothed, with all kinds of 
flowers, having its sides neither per- 
pendicular nor even craggy, but slop- 
ing down into a most beautiful plain.” 
There can be little doubt that what 
the writer of the legend meant by the 
bridge was the embanked causeway 
still existing, and probably when the 
body of the water was confined in the 
lake, that which was allowed to pass 
did form a very rapid stream. 

In the time of Bede the walls of 
Verulamium were probably standing 
in a nearly perfect state. The legend 
of St. Alban soon received additions, 
and amongst these is a statement which 
seems to show that the walls were 
adorned with slabs of marble and per- 
haps with inscriptions. After the saint 
had been executed, ry are told, the 
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inhabitants of Verulamium, in order 
to perpetuate the memory of his dis- 
graceful end, inscribed the history of 
it on marble, and placed it upon the 
town walls;* subsequently, when the 
citizens were themselves converted to 
Christianity, they took this down, “and 
in its place, and over the gates of their 
walls, they erected square stones, in- 
scribed with memorials of the triumphs 
of their newly-adopted religion.” 
Years after the first building of the 
ehurch of St. Alban’s, the Mercian 
princes seem to have ceased to fre- 
quent Kingsbury, and the church was 
deserted also and fell into decay. At 
length, in 790, King Offa, repentant 
for the murder of King Athelbert, 
sought to make his peace with heaven 
by founding a monastery, and fixed 
upon this site for his purpose. More 
bones were dug up, and these were 
miraculously shown to be the same 
relics of the saint which had been lost 
since the first church was neglected. 
The buildings of Verulam again fur- 
nished materials, the old church was 
enlarged, and monastic buildings were 
added. Over this house a long series 
of abbots presided, whose history from 
time to time affords us curious glimpses 
of what was going on among the ruins 
of Verulamium. In the time of King 
Edgar, the king’s officers and fisher- 
men, who had the care of the lake and 
the royal manor, were so troublesome 
and oppressive to the monks, that the 
then abbot, Alfric, bought the lake 
from the crown, and cutting through 
the dam, at the place where the river 
now passes, let out the water, in order 
that no king might subsequently be 
tempted to seize upon it. This man’s 
successor in the abbacy, named Aldred, 
relieved the monks from another sort 
of disagreeable neighbours. The fosses 
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and subterranean buildings of the 
town, which latter appear to have 
been very extensive, and are described 
as running even under the water, were 
the resort of men and women of in- 
famous character, and of robbers from 
the neighbouring forests; to drive 
these away, Aldred caused the vaults 
and passages alluded to to be broken 
in or filled up with rubbish, and he 
collected great quantities of tiles and 
stones with the design of building a 
new church. To obtain these he ap- 
pears to have destroyed some of the 
public buildings. Moreover, we are 
told, he filled up a great cave which had 
once been the abode of a fearful dragon, 
and which was surrounded by earth- 
works, which werestill remaining in the 
thirteenth century, when the place was 
known by the name of Wurmenhert.f 
The next abbot, Eadmar, followed the 
example of his predecessor in breaking 
up the buildings of Verulamium, to 
collect whole bricks and squared stones 
for the building of a new church. It 
is recorded that in doing this he de- 
stroyed to the foundations a vast palace 
which stood in the middle of the city, 
besides demolishing other buildings, and 
in his progress he laid open a small 
closet in one of the walls in which were 
found some ancient books. Whether 
books were really found there or not, 
Eadmar took the occasion to publish 
a new and improved life of St. Alban, 
which, to stamp it with authenticity, 
he declared to be translated from one 
of them. .This abbot, in the course of 
his labours among the ancient ruins, 
found urns and amphore, and vessels 
of glass, as well as altars of the ancient 
gods, and idols (%.e. bronzes), and 
coins. The idols he caused to be 
broken.{ This was a usual practice 
in the middle ages, when people 








* In hujus opprobrium et Christianorum terrorem, ut in antiquo ejus agone habe- 
tur, Verolamienses ejus martyrium marmori inscripserunt moenibusque inseruerunt. 
Camden. 
t+ Specum quoque profundissimum, monte continuo circumseptum, cum spelunca 
subterranea, quem quondam draco ingens fecerat et inhabitavit, in loco qui Wurmen- 
hert dicitur, in quantum potuit explanavit, vestigia tamen eterna habitationis serpen- 
tine derelinguens. M. Paris, Vite Abbatum, p. 40. 
¢ Et cum abbas memoratus profundiora terre ubi civitatis Verolamii apparuerunt 
vestigia diligenter perscrutaretur, et antiquos tabulatus lapideos cum tegulis et columnis 
inveniret, que ecclesize fabricande fuerunt necessaria sibi reservaret, quam proposuit 
sancto martyri Albano fabricare, invenerunt fossores in fundamentis veterum edificiorum 
et concavitatibus subterraneis urceos et amphoras opere fictili et tornatili decenter com- 
positas, vasa quoque vitrea pulverem mortuorum continentia.... Inventa sunt 
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believed that the ancient bronzes 
and sculptures were the work of 
enchantment, and that the spell 
could only be destroyed by breaking 
them. The abbots also found among 
the ruins engraved gems and cameos, 
which were preserved to ornament a 
new shrine for the church. The next 
abbot, Leofric, who lived in the time of 
King Athelred, was a charitable man, 
and sold the materials collected by his 
predecessors for the benefit of the 
oor. Of Robert, the eighteenth ab- 
bot of St. Alban’s, it is recorded that 
he obtained an order from the king 
(Stephen) to destroy entirely the re- 
mains of the Saxon palace of Kings- 
bury, which had long been an eyesore 
to the monks, who were continually 
injured and oppressed by men who 
inhabited it under the title of servants 
of the king. It is probable that be- 
fore this time the materials which 
abbot Leofric had sold were bought 
back, other materials were brought 
from the same unexhausted source, 
the ruined city, and with these the 
present noble church was built. From 
this time we hear no more of the ex- 
cavations of the monks on the site of 
Verulamium, and it is probable that 
it has now presented for several cen- 
turies nearly the same appearance as 
at present. 

The city of Verulamium occupied 
the side of a hill, sloping gently from 
the south-west to the north-east, 
where it bordered on the lake. The 
circuit of the wall forms a long oval, 
about three quarters of a mile in 
length, and not quite half. mile broad. 
The road from London went on the 
line of the present Kilburn Road, 
through Edgeware, to an intermediate 
Roman town named Sulloniace, which 
is supposed to have stood at Brockley 
hill, near Elstree ; and from thence in 
the same direct line to Verulamium, 
passing through the centre of the city. 
This road was the Watling Street of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and, as being one of 
the greatest towns upon it, Verulamium 
was sometimes called by them Watling- 
cester. The Watling Street between 
Edgeware and St. Alban’s seems to 
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have been deserted at an early period, 
probably, as we may gather from 
allusions in Matthew Paris's Lives of 
the Abbots, because it was infested by 
banditti from the forest. 

The wall of the ancient city, as I 
have stated before, is accompanied 
by a deep foss, and in one or two 
places there is a second foss, appa- 
rently intended to strengthen the de- 
fences of the gateways. The wall is 
twelve feet thick, but it is no where 
sufficiently perfect to enable us to 
judge of its original height. The 
mortar is composed of lime, small 
gravel, and coarse sand. The courses 
of bricks consist of two, three, and 
four rows, but three is the prevailing 
number. The wall is believed to have 
extended all round, but Iam by no 
means satisfied that Verulamium was 
not, like many other Roman towns, 
open to the water. In the Saxon in- 
vasion it was perhaps taken by sur- 
prise; for if it had stood a siege, we 
can hardly suppose but the besiegers 
would have hit upon the idea of draw- 
ing off the water of the lake by cutting 
theembankment. It is probable, from 
the condition of the walls, that they 
were destroyed by the abbots to ob- 
tain building materials. 

The interior of the town, as may be 
supposed from its great extent, is di- 
vided into a number of fields, some of 
which are at present laid out as pas- 
tures. I am told that at times the 
traces of streets may still be seen. 
Excavations in almost any part of 
the area would no doubt lead to inte- 
resting results. No remains of build- 
ings are at present seen above ground, 
but floors and foundations, as observed 
before, may be traced in the hedge 
bottoms. Five years ago, Mr. R. 
Grove Lowe, of St. Alban’s, observing 
some flints imbedded in mortar on the 
south-east side of the road leading to 
Gorhambury, between three and four 
hundred feet from the church, was 
tempted to commence an excavation, 
the result of which was the discovery 
of the ancient theatre, the lower part 
of the walls of which remained sufli- 
ciently perfect to allow of a plan being 
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Et que idola coluerunt antiqui cives Verolamii idolatre. Que omnia ex 
M. Paris, p. 41. 
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made. An idea of their appearance 
when first uncovered me be formed 
from the accompanying sketch, taken 


on the spot by Mr. Fairholt, who 
visited St. Alban’s during the excava- 


tions. Behind the trees in the back- 
ground is the church of St. Michael, 
and to the left, above the houses of 
the adjoining hamlet, is seen the more 
distant tower of the abbey church. 


Yart of the Wall of the Theatre, Verulamium, 
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The next cut, also from a sketch by 
Mr. Fairholt, will give a better idea of 
the condition in which the outer wall 
was found. After the theatre had been 
excavated as far as circumstances 
would allow, the ground was filled in 
again, and when I recently visited the 
spot, it was covered with a flourishing 
crop of wheat. For our knowledge of 
it, therefore, we must rest satisfied 
with the excellent description pub- 
lished by Mr. Grove Lowe. 

An abstract of Mr. Lowe’s report 
on the excavations, with a copy of his 
plan, was given in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for August, 1848, and to 
that the reader may be referred for 
further information on the subject. I 
will only state that it was built on the 
model of the Grecian theatres, which 
is itself a curious circumstance, and 
that it is the only Roman theatre yet 
discovered in our island. One square 
block of masonry by the road side has 
been kept uncovered, and marks, 
probably, the principal entrance; it 
has the appearance of having sup- 
ported acolumn. It is very remark- 
able that this theatre holds just the 


same local position in Verulamium as 
that of the theatre in Pompeii, both 
with regard to the town, which was 
not unlike Pompeii in form, and to 
the lake, which here supplied the place 


of the sea. The road to Gorhambury 
appears, from discoveries beneath it, 
to occupy the site of the Roman street 
from which the theatre was entered. 
On the other side of this street, imme- 
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diately in face of the theatre, were 
found the walls of another public build- 
ing, apparently of some importance, but 
it could not be traced, inasmuch as 
Mr. Grove Lowe had not then ob- 
tained permission to dig in the adjoin- 
ing field. That field is now a pasture, 
and its inequalities leave no room for 
doubting that it covers interesting re- 
mains. Opposite the theatre, on the 
edge of the ancient lake, are traces of 
an advanced embankment of earth, 
probably a small pier or jetty for 
pleasure boats on the water. 

I have said that there appears to 
have been a long intermission of the 
destruction of the remains of Veru- 
lamium since the monks of St. Alban’s 
last gathered their building materials 
from the ruins. Alas! they are now 
seriously threatened by modern van- 
dalism. A “Freehold Land Society” 
has come into existence, the professed 
object of which is to make small 
freehold estates, to create voters to 
influence the county elections. Ac- 
cidental circumstances have enabled 
the gentlemen of this Society to pur- 
chase a large portion of the site of 
Verulamium, and unfortunately that 
portion which contains the most in- 
teresting part of the walls and fosses 
of the ancient city. They are pre- 
pared, we are told, to root up all these 
time-hallowed vesiiges of the greatness 
of ancient days. I can only offer up 
a prayer that some unforeseen event 
may interfere with their ruthless and 
unpatriotic designs. 
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Life of the Rev. William Kirby, M.A. Rector of Barham. By John Freeman, M.A. 
Rural Dean and Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk. 8vo. 


ALTHOUGH this life of the vene- 
rable entomologist of Barham parson- 
age presents no one feature of stirring 
interest—though on the whole it is a 
prosy book, having little connection 
with the living denizens of the world 
in which we are now moving—although 
we do not therefore think it nearly so 
fitted to commend the cultivation of 
scientific tastes by a country clergy- 
man as we had anticipated, we shall 
not scruple to use it as the vehicle of 
a few brief remarks on the benefit of 


# 


these pursuits to the generality of 
clergymen themselves and of their 
parishioners, quite independently of 
the advancement of scientific ob- 
jects. 

In the course of our lives we have 
happened rather intimately to know 
several excellent parish priests who 
were also good naturalists, and have 
had particular reason to remark on the 
benefit accruing from their pursuits, 
always supposing them to be possessed 
of personal activity, and of that truly 
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Christian spirit which made them seek, 
in every dealing with nature and with 
man, the one informing, elevating, 
Presence. This taught them to be 
modest scholars as well as authorita- 
tive teachers. Placid inquiry into all 
the beautiful arrangements of creative 
power tempered their ardent zeal to 
correct the evils of social life. 

Very various, indeed, are the forms 
in which the activity of those among 
our country rectors who are active at 
all gets vent. To say the truth, under 
almost every conceivable determina- 
tion of the mind in this respect, we 
prefer the spectacle of our individual 
parish clergymen to that of the same 
men when grouped around our ca- 
thedrals or living in college fellowship. 
In these latter cases the corporate spirit 
is not to our taste, in so far as character 
or social intercourses are concerned. 
We dislike the themes to which such 
gatherings of the clergy mostly lead— 
Church politics, party progresses, the 
merits of great leaders, the outward 
workings of Church systems,—a habit of 
speaking of particular clergymen more 
as to their views on present questions 
than as to their practical worth and 
works. But, take almost any one of 
these hitherto, perhaps, rather dry and 
uninteresting clergymen, and send him 
to a large retired country parish, and 
you will soon find him, if not another, 
yet mostly a much improved man. 
Thrown upon his own resources, his 
trust in the validity of his commission 
shows itself to be no speculation but 
an operative truth. It is a matter not 
to be talked of and written about, 
but to be acted upon. Very soon he 
learns how careful a man must be who 
truly desires to administer the blessings 
of Christianity comprehensively and 
effectively. The longing of his heart to 
win souls points him to anxious avoid- 
ance of even small impediments ; he 
gains in tenderness towards prejudice, 
in sympathy even with opposition. 
Perhaps, from the bounded sphere we 
have depicted as that in which he has 
hitherto moved, it were too much to 
expect a perfectly open, candid mind; 
and there is no doubt that a country 
clergyman, newly become such, has 
some hard struggles to encounter in his 
earlier contests with narrowness, opi- 
nionativeness, and unfairness of views 
among his people. Plenty of hard and 


coarse rebuffs will he probably have, 
much contempt for his own compara- 
tive ignorance of the habits of farmers 
and labourers. Of course too he 
will find but little sympathy in his 
own more refined tastes and feelings. 
We suppose him, however, to have 
sense and forbearance, and an ardent 
love for those for whom Christ died ; 
and, if so, he will hardly fail to make 
large moral and religious progress. 
The injustice of the press will touch 
him less than its justice. Its indigna- 
tion about “lazy men with rich livings” 
is right enough, abstractedly, he knows; 
only he hopes not to be among the 
former, and as to the possession of 
riches he may very well hope to expend 
what may fall to his share for the benefit 
of numbers who, but for such an instru- 
mentality as his, would probably see 
little enough of any good which money 
can bring. After a while, quiet days 
may come, days in which the cul- 
tivation of natural and scientific tastes 
may be combined with all his other 
duties. Such an union is often emi- 
nently serviceable; for the habit of posi- 
tive assertion, even though that as- 
sertion be for another and not for one’s 
self, with an unhesitating way of laying 
down the law even to a small parish, 
has its dangers in a man’s own mind, 
and every experience of the difficulty 
of reaching truth on subjects in which 
he is himself ignorant and a mere in- 
terrogator of nature, is an excellent 
corrective. A clergyman bows before 
the great Lawgiver, indeed, whether the 
decree come forth in a book or through 
the forms of the outward world; but 
in the study of the latter he knows that 
the law itself is often yet undiscovered, 
and this consciousness of relative igno- 
rance is a good counteractive to a dog- 
matic habit. New wonders come before 
him daily; the spirit of an humble and 
a wise curiosity is excited. As to the 
relative importance of the particular 
object on which his mind may fasten, 
we are not careful about that part of 
the matter. Microscope or telescope let 
it be ;—the habits of animals, the course 
of the stars, the growth of corn—all 
or any one may usefully engage his 
mind, if sanctified by a Christian spirit 
or purpose. Assuredly He who drew 
his illustrations from the springing 
corn and the lilies of the field, and the 
natural objects that surrounded him, 
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will not condemn his follower in the 
same walk. 

May we be pardoned if—fresh from 
the survey of a rural parish, for thirty- 
two years that corner of the vineyard 
which was allotted to one of our wor- 
thiest parish priests, afterwards to be- 
come one of our most painstaking 
bishops—we cannot forbear dwelling 
on the combination of important ser- 
vices which may be rendered to any 
place by an individual mind open to 
receive from the fresh-flowing foun- 
tains of nature, and ever ready to com- 
municate what has been so received. 
When we name the parish of Alderley 
in Cheshire as that to which we have 
alluded, our readers will be at no loss 
about the name of him who was a long 
time its rector, always its clinging and 
devoted friend. ‘The scene seemed 
already familiar to us through his own 
description. The lawn on which he 
had looked from the rectory windows, 
—the ivied tower of the church, with its 
tall flag-staff, where the starlings held 
their colloquies,—the Mere whereon 
he had often rowed his more diligent 
scholars in his own boat,—the scattered 


farms and cottages where he was known 
as a kindly, sympathising friend and 
Christian adviser ;—all these we had 
strongly before us, as in former times 
he had described them, con amore, while 
sitting in the episcopal palace of his 


East of England diocese. The imme- 
diate surroundings of the Cheshire rec- 
tory are quiet and primitive. There 
are pleasant rural sights and sounds ; 
fair, rich pastures; fine cattle; ahealthy 
rustic population: for, though there is 
indeed a new Alderley, smart, redolent 
of Manchester and of its merchants, 
it clusters over different ground, and 
comes not near the older church, rec- 
tory, and park. 

In the matter of taste, we could have 
wished the interior of that church had 
been spared some poor attempts at 
cornices and imitative marble. Still 
the building is neat and cared for; 
there is no symptom of neglect any- 
where. ‘To us, however, it derived 
its principal charm from association. 
Whatever had been formerly the fate 
of that village church and of the living 
souls who joined in the prayers and 
listened to the preacher,—whatever 
was now, or was to be, its ministry in 
character and in success,—of one thing 
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we were sure, that the thirty-two out 
ministry of Edward Stanley could not 


‘have been a lifeless and unproductive 


one. That sweet afternoon sun! how 
hopefully and pleasantly it must have 
lighted up the fabric when its good 
rector saw from week to week in- 
creasing numbers gather round him. 
Before he came, we are told, “ the clerk 
used to go to the churchyard stile to 
see whether there were any more 
coming to church, for there were sel- 
dom enough to make a congregation,” 
though the parish, even then, consisted 
of about 1,300 souls. But soon after 
other proceedings and fairer results 
ensued. The church was filled; the 
communicants were many ; the elders 
of the parish hailed the rector as “ their 
father and leader in everything that 
was good ;” the eager, aspiring scholars 
pressed to his examinations, anxious 
to bear away a book with its attendant 
lithograph of the church or the school, 
or with their own names written by 
his hand. Now all this was achieve- 
ment to rejoice in. The spring of the 
whole was the rector’s hearty and in- 
domitable zeal in his Master’s service. 
We are sure we only do him justice 
when we say that herein lay his prin- 
cipal strength: the cause of Christian 
truth was ever at his heart. 

And he, too, was a naturalist ; not, 
indeed, like his venerable friend in 
Suffolk, devoting himself to one branch 
of inquiry only, but setting down, day 
after day, the chronicle of his observa- 
tions on the -birds, the animals, the 
statistics, and the antiquities of his 
beloved Alderley. ‘“ He took so much 
trouble,” his parishioners said, “ in 
whatever he did, never sparing him- 
self for whatever he took in hand.” 
When he exhibited a “ hortus siccus” 
of the plants found in the parish and 
dried by one of the girls in his school, 
—when strangers visiting that school 
saw something more than the usual 
apparatus, saw maps, and prints, and 
books designed to combine to a con- 
siderable extent useful secular know- 
ledge with the religious instruction, 
—it was at first a matter of wonder, 
almost of disapprobation : nothing like 
it had ever been seen in the neighbour-~ 
hood, scarcely in England, till then. 

In a day sad to himself, and most 
mournful for Alderley, but to the great 
gain of the diocese to which he was 
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transplanted, this good rector was made 
a bishop; and there stand his church, 
his rectory, and his schools, uninformed 
by his living presence, and not out- 
wardly rich in memorials of him, but 
we would fain hope not likely to forget 
him. Whether, either there or any- 
where else, the Church can do better 
for her sons than encourage them 
(bating mortal infirmities) to walk as 
he walked, is a question we would fear- 
lessly leave to the best men within the 
reach of her influence. 

And now come we to the aged cler- 
gyman whose life has led us involun- 
tarily beyond itself. It is interesting, 
in connexion with what we have said 
above of the rector of Alderley, to 
know that when that rector became 
the diocesan of the entomologist, one 
of his first acts was to offer him what 
small honorary advancement it was in 
his own power to bestow. He was, 


indeed, unable to fulfil his kind inten- 
tions at the time; and, when the obstacle 
appeared to be overcome, the bishop's 
memory proved treacherous, and, to 
his great mortification, Mr. Kirby was 
disappointed in a just expectation. No 


one who knew the parties could doubt 
that the regret was likely to be stronger 
on the part of the one forgetting than 
the one who had been forgot; and, as the 
proposed appointment was merely ho- 
norary, it could scarcely be called a loss. 
Still it occasioned much self-reproach 
to the bishop, by whom the aged rector 
was held in high estimation. His own 
parochial ministry of thirty-two years 
was no match in point of time to that of 
Mr. Kirby, who was first curate, and 
then rector, of Barham for sixty-eight 

ears, dying at the scene of his first 
abours at the advanced age of ninety, 
in July, 1850. That he obtained no high 
preferment is not wonderful, neither 
do we think it matter of reproach to 
anyone. His talents were not shining, 
his clerical career quiet, and not re- 
markable in any way, and he was ge- 
nerally considered to be in possession 
of, at least, a “snug berth,” from a 
very early period of life. Few clergy- 
men have experienced so small an 
amount of care, or had so easy and 
- happy a lot. 

The Rev. John Freeman, to whom 
the work of arranging the present bio- 
graphy has been committed, was for 
a short time curate to the Rev. Mr. 
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Kirby, and, at his request, undertook 
to assist Mr. Kirby’s executors in ar- 
ranging papers, without proposing to 
himself the task which has finally fallen 
upon him. It is fair to say this, for 
the labour has not been of his own 
seeking, and it is conscientiously per- 
formed. That, in other hands, the 
whole work would have gained in spirit 
and interest, we cannot help believing. 
It sets forth the good old rector as 
being what no doubt he was—con- 
scientious, simple, and reasonably at- 
tached to the church, with a strong 
dread of novelties; but, throughout his 
whole career of ninety years, we are 
treated only once or twice to anything 
like an anecdote which might help us 
to form an estimate of him in his daily 
walk; and then the anecdote, even it 
a joke, is told in so solemn a manner 
as to excite pity rather than mirth. 
We feel no desire to enter minutely 
into Mr. Kirby’s family history, but it 
may be remarked that the tendency of 
his mother’s ancestors being towards 
Puritanism, it is probable that the bio- 
grapher has willingly ignored the ex- 
istence of such personages as the Rev. 
John Meadows, father and son, the 
first an ejected minister of the Church 
of England, the last necessarily occu- 
pying the position of a Dissenter. Of 
them the English public cannot be 
expected to know much, although 
some sketches of these and other Suf- 
folk Bartholomeans were drawn up 
some years ago by the late Edgar Tay- 
lor, Esq. a descendant of the Meadows 
family. Enough of the earnest per- 
sonal piety and conscientious self- 
denial of these men, and also of the 
exemplary lives of many among their 
children, was there made manifest, to 
save them at least from participation 
in Mr. Freeman’s insinuations of “ pre- 
judice,” and “enthusiasm,” too lightly 
ascribed to Independents in general. 
Nothing indeed can be more simple 
and easy than this quiet way of set- 
tling the matter with respect to dis- 
sent. Of course the prejudice is all 
on one side; how should it be other- 
wise? For ourselves, we only do not 
pretend to know whether in the case 
of the parents of that excellent woman 
whom Mr. Kirby married early in life 
there was prejudice or no. e know 
nothing whatsoever of the family of 
the Kippers. They, perhaps, were de- 
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voutly following in “ the steps of their 
forefathers,” though those steps were 
not traceable along the churchyard 
path; or, like others, they might have 
been forcibly ejected from a church 
most dear to them. They might have 
deemed themselves not at all the per- 
sons to whom the charge of rending 
and tearing “the garment of Christ” 
applied; and as to the “sin” com- 
mitted by meekly submitting to the 
loss of worldly estimation and honour, 
oftentimes to the stern prohibition to 
worship God according to their con- 
sciences (for what else was the seven- 
mile act?) we think it unlikely that 
the parents of Mrs. Kirby would have 
acknowledged it as requiring repent- 
ance,—still less that the venerable en- 
tomologist would have exacted such 
an acknowledgment from them. 

We beg Mr. Freeman’s pardon for 
making these observations. We be- 
lieve he really intended to be tolerant, 
and to recommend that those who are 
not in the pale of his church should be 
tenderly treated in order that they 
may the sooner return to it; but we 
cannot help wishing he had let this 
matter alone. The good rector of 
Barham knew what he was about, and 
would never, we are sure, have wished 
that any one belonging to him should 
have been made the subject of this 
uncharitable charity. But we are an- 
ticipating. 

The father and mother of Mr. Kirby 
resided at Witnesham Hall, near Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, on an estate belonging 
to Mrs. Kirby, as a Meadows; and, 
there being no other son, we should 
naturally conclude descending to the 
entomologist on his father’s death; but 
we are only told, after the mention 
of that event, that Mr. Kirby received 
his “share in a small estate.” Be that 
as it may, the naturalist’s tastes ap- 
og to have sprung oy early from 

is mother’s example; she gave him 


shells, and taught him to classify them ; 
she assisted him in drying plants, and 
the herbarium which he had prepared 
with his “dear and good mother,” as 
he always called her, was preserved 


by him to a late period. Alas! he 
lost her at the age of fifteen, in 1776. 
One would have coveted some further 
memorials of her,—some letters to her 
children in their school-days,—some 
Gent. Mac. Vout. XX XVIII. 
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private papers of so good and culti- 
vated a woman. 

Young Kirby’s parents do not ap- 
pear to have left the church; on the 
contrary, he was early baptised therein, 
and was educated with a view to its 
ministry. The family living of Wit- 
nesham did not, however, fall to his 
share; and on his being ordained a 
deacon, which took place before the 
age of twenty-three, he was imme- 
diately instituted to the curacy of 
Barham, through the friendship of its 
rector, the Rev. Nicholas Bacon. Of 
this parish he had the sole charge from 
that hour to the time of his death—as 
curate for the first fourteen years, 
afterwards, on the death of his rector, 
in 1796, as his successor in the living. 
“ IT walked over,” he says, “‘ one even- 
ing from my father’s house, carrying 
my own bundle, and here I have been 
ever since; and a nice snug berth it 
was for a young fellow to step into.” 
A pleasant part of the country too; 
but not much could be said for the 
parsonage, which, when he obtained 
the living, he partly pulled down and 
rebuilt, as much to prevent its utter 
demolition through the ravages of the 
“ptinus pertinax” in the woodwork, 
as for other reasons. The floor of his 
parlour had till then been of brick, 
its door opened into the outer air, it 
was really a passage-room to the house, 
and there was no mantel-piece. All 
these disadvantages were remedied in 
the rebuilding, plain and unpretending 
as the structure even then was. 

Mr. Kirby married early the Miss 
Kipper of whose parentage we have 
before spoken. She died, without issue, 
in the latter part of 1814; andin June, 
1816, he married again,—Miss Char- 
lotte Rodwell, a descendant also of the 
Meadows family. She too was called 
away from him by death, six years be- 
fore his own departure, and from the 
shock and grief of her loss he never 
really recovered. The childless old 
man, left alone, had still however many 
of the old sources of interest about 
him, and he persevered to the last in 
his pursuits. We have met with few 
things more touching than the appear- 
ance of this aged disciple of natural, 
science at the opening of the mu- 
seum at Ipswich. No one expected 
him to take any = the proceed- 
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ings. He was then eighty-seven, in- 
firm, and easily excited; his friends 
had dreaded the fatigue of a public 
meeting. He was, however, bent on 
being present. He had been chosen 
president of the museum, as an hono- 
rary distinction strictly his due, and 
he sat on the right hand of Bishop 
Stanley, who was chairman. He looked 
delighted and happy, murmuring out 
his pleasure on the occasion ; and when 
one of the resolutions was put into his 
hand, to the surprise of many, and the 
emotion of all, he rose and uttered 
these broken sentences: “These cases 
that you see before you are filled with 
the works of God. He made them all. 
Heis great. Heiswise. Heis good.” 


The effort (says his biographer) proved 
too severe,—the mind had been strained 
to the highest pitch,—his whole concep- 
tion had been embodied in these few short 
sentences, and no power remained to de- 
scend to any matter subordinate to the 
great truth to which he desired to give 
utterance. Mr. Kirby could proceed no 
further, and at the suggestion of a friend 
resumed his seat. After a momentary 
and affecting pause, the worthy bishop, 
with that promptness which was so pecu- 
liarly characteristic, rose and said,— 
“ This resolution has been proposed, and 
seconded with more than words by the 
Reverend and excellent Mr. Kirby; his 
silence gives a double force to the second- 
ing the resolution, and I trust the few 
words he did speak, pregnant with good 
feeling, pregnant with devotion, overflow- 
ing with religion, will never be forgotten 
by those who heard them.’’ 

At a later period of the proceedings, 
the Bishop of Norwich, in terms of eulogy, 
proposed a vote of thanks to their venera- 
rable President for bis attendance ; when 
he turned to Mr. Kirby, and addressed 
him personally. The latter, with unaf- 
fected grace, rose and stood in a posture 
of humility and respect, while he listened 
to the words of enthusiastic praise, and 
received the most hearty good wishes for 
his happiness in that eternal state to which 
in the course of nature he was approach- 
ing. Mr. Kirby resumed his seat, and 
after a short pause in a scene most affect- 
ing, he rose again to express his acknow- 
ledgment :—*‘ I beg to return my sincere 
thanks for the kind notice your Lordship 
has been pleased to bestow upon me; I am 

_ a poor old man. I look forward with trust 
and hope. It cannot be long before I 
shall go, and I trust that I shall be happy. 
May God bless you all! May you all have 
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the same hope when you die, that I hope 
to have! God bless you all.’ 


Our readers will not expect any de- 
tailed account of Mr. Kirby’s scientific 
labours in our pages, where they are 
obviously not appropriate. Every one 
knows how zealous, earnest, and sim- 
ple he was; how indefatigably perse- 
vering. He examined, described, and 
drew the objects of his inquiry with 
great pains and accuracy. Both in 
Botany and Entomology was he emi- 
nently well informed ; but the latter 
study had gradually usurped the place 
of the former ; and his friendship with 
Mr. Spence, and the works by which 
he was principally to be known, con- 
firmed the pre-eminence. The sketch 
given of him by Mr. Spence, so long 
his coadjutor, is perhaps the most va- 
luable portion of the volume. 

The correspondence of these two 
men must have been most voluminous. 
Mr. Spence speaks of his own letters 
to Mr. Kirby as being between four 
and five hundred ; and those from Mr. 
Kirby— 

Which I have preserved with as much 
(says he) care as he had mine, are nearly 
as many. About half of the two series of 
letters refer almost wholly to entomology 
and our book, but a great part of the re- 
mainder, exchanged during my eight years’ 
travels and residence on the Continent, 
and after my return to England, are more 
occupied with accounts of our tours, &c. 
and of domestic matters. Our entomologi- 
cal letters, in those days of dear postage, 
were mostly written on sheets of large folio 
paper, so closely, that each would equal a 
printed sheet of sixteen pages of ordinary 
type. These we called our ‘ first-rates,’”” 
or sometimes ‘‘ seventy-fours,” the few on 
ordinary-sized paper being “ frigates ;” but 
one I find from Mr. Kirby, which he calls 
the ‘* Royal Harry,’’ written on a sheet 
nearly the size of a Times Supplement, 
and closely filled on three pages, and 
which he begins and concludes thus :— 
‘* Barham, March 23, 1816. My dear 
Friend,—This doubtless will be the great- 
est rarity in the epistolary way that you 
ever received. I hope it will long be kept 
among your xeiunAsa and be shown, not 
as a black, but as a black-and-white swan, 
which since the discovery of the former in 
N.S.W. must be held as the true rara avis 
-»++-. And now, having manned this 
Royal Harry with as large a complement 
of men as I could muster, I shall launch 
her. I question whether ever one of 
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equal tonnage before crossed the Hum- 
ber.’’ With the love of order which Mr. 
Kirby’s study of natural history had so 
deeply implanted in him, all my letters are 
folded across the sheet, so as to be of the 
same breadth of about two inches, and 
have an index on the back of each, re- 
ferring to the various subjects (often 15 
to 20) of the letter, which he marked in it 
by large figures in brackets, so as readily 
to catch the eye; and they were then 
docketed with red tape into a packet for 
each year. 

From this friendship arose the idea 
first suggested by Mr. Spence, in 
1808, of the joint production of the 
Introduction to Entomology, the first 
edition of the first volume of which 
did not appear till 1815. ‘Two editions 
were called for by 1817, in which year 
also appeared volume two. In 1835 Mr. 
Kirby completed his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, in two volumes; nor should we 
have omitted to mention his first dis- 
tinct scientific publication, the Mono- 
graphia Apum Anglia — which was 
preceded by various papers in the 
Records of the Linnean Soviety. 

Mr. Kirby made several tours of no 
great extent, chiefly through the 
north-eastern counties, for the purpose 
of enlarging his fields of observation ; 
and the private journals kept on two 
of these occasions, and here given, 
amuse us by their quaint minuteness 
and the scattered notices they convey 
of the state of the country, its roads, 
towns, and population, some sixty or 
fifty-five years ago. Thus we find himen- 
tertaining some uneasy apprehensions 
respecting the narrow streets of Lynn, 
in Norfolk, but he was “ agreeably dis- 
appointed, and finds them very tolera- 
ble, and with fewer carriages and ob- 
structions than he had been led to 
expect.” <A pretty exact chronicle of 
dinners and suppers and other accom- 
modations is kept on these occasions. 

The ardour with which the Ento- 
mologists pursued their work is well 
a by Mr. Spence in the fol- 
owing passages :— 

We had no leisure time for excursions ; 
but as a short one we made one day led to 
a ludicrous adventure, which Mr. Kirby 
used often to refer to, and relate with 
great zest to his entomological visitors, its 
history may be here given. Mr. (now Sir 
William J.) Hooker was at that time 
staying at Barham, and being desirous to 
have pointed out to him, and to gather 
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with his own hands, a rare species of 
Marchantia ? from its habitat, first disco- 
vered by Mr. Kirby, near Nayland, some 
miles distant, it was agreed we three 
should walk thither, entomologising by the 
way, and after dinner proceed to the 
hedge-bank where it grew. Entering the 
head inn yard on foot, with dusty shoes, 
and without other baggage than our in- 
sect-nets in our hands, we met with but a 
cool reception, which, however, visibly 
warmed as soon as we had desired to be 
shewn into the best dining-room, and had 
ordered a good dinner and wine. We in- 
tended to walk back in the evening, but as 
the bank where the Marchantia? grew was 
a mile or two out of the direct road, and 
it came on rain, we ordered out a post- 
chaise, merely saying we wanted to drive 
a short way onaroad which Mr. Kirby 
indicated to the postilion. 

When we arrived at the gate of the field 
where the bank was, the rain had become 
very heavy : so, calling to the postilion to 
stop and open the door, we scampered out 
of the chaise, all laughing, and hastily 
telling him to wait there, without other 
explanation we climbed over the gate, and, 
not to be long in the rain, set off running 
as fast as we could along the field-side of 
the hedge, to the bank we were looking 
for. We saw amazement in the face of 
our postilion at what pussible motive 
could have made three guests of his master 
clamber pell-mell over a gate into a field 
that led nowhere, in the midst of a heavy 
shower of rain, and then run away as if 
pursued; and it was the expression in his 
countenance which caused our mirth, 
which was increased to peals of merri- 
ment when we saw that instead of waiting 
for us at the gate, as we had directed, he 
mounted his horses with all speed, and 
pushed on in a gallop along the road on 
the other side of the hedge, evidently to 
circumvent our nefarious plan (as he con- 
ceived) of bilking his master both of our 
dinners and the chaise-hire. When the 
cessation of our uncontrollable mirth had 
allowed us to gather specimens of our 
plant, perceiving through the hedge where- 
abouts we stopped, he also halted to watch 
our motions, and when he saw us run 
back, he obeyed our orders to return to 
the gate,—where we got into the chaise, 
still in a roar of laughter at the whole 
affair, and at his awkward attempt to ex- 
plain away his not having waited for us 
there, as we had directed, and evident 
high satisfaction at bringing back in tri- 
umph to our inn the three cheats whose 
intended plans he had so cleverly frus- 
trated, as he no doubt told his master; to 
whom, being too much amused with the 
adventure, we did not make any explana- 
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tion, but left it to form one of the tradi- 
tions of the inn. 


We will only add the concluding 
passages of the same writer’s remarks 
on his friend :— 


I will conclude this slight sketch of the 
history of our long friendship, which for 
forty-five years formed one of the great 
pleasures of our existence,—I know that 
I may truly say of his as of mine,—by 
pointing out to our brother entomologists, 
whom I have had chiefly in view in writing 
it, two circumstances in his study of in- 
sects by which I was always forcibly struck 
on my visits to him at Barham. 

The first was the little parade of appa- 
ratus with which his extensive and valu- 
able acquisitions were made. If going to 
any distance, he would put into his pocket 
a forceps-net and small water-net, with 
which to catch bees, flies, and aquatic in- 
sects ; but, in general, I do not remember 
to have seen him use a net of any other 
description. His numerous captures of 
rare and new Coleoptera were mostly 
made by carefully searching for them in 
their haunts, from which,—if trees, shrubs, 
or long grass, &c.—he would beat them 
with his walking-stick into a newspaper ; 
and, collected in this way, he would bring 
home in a few small phials in his waist- 
coat pockets, and in a moderate-sized col- 
lecting-box, after an afternoon’s excursion, 
a booty often much richer than his com- 
panions had secured with their more ela- 
borate apparatus. 

The second circumstance in Mr. Kirby’s 
study of insects to which I allude was the 
deliberate and careful way in which he 
investigated the nomenclature of his spe- 
cies. Every author likely to have de- 
scribed them was consulted, their descrip- 
tions duly estimated; and it was only 
after thus coming to the decision that the 
insect before him had not been previously 
described that he placed it in his cabinet 
under a new name. It was owing to this 
cautious mode of proceeding—which young 
entomologists would do well to follow— 
that he fell into so few errors, and ren- 
dered such solid service to the science ; 
and a not less careful consideration was 
always exercised by him in the forming of 
new genera and in his published descrip- 
tions of new species; as his admirable 
papers in the Linnean Transactions amply 
testify. 

It remains only for us to add that 
justice must be done to the exemplary 
pains taken by the biographer to 
exhibit Mr. Kirby in the character of 
a truly religious clergyman, desirous 
of performing his duties in the most 
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conscientious manner, according to his 
views of what those duties really were. 
Viewing him from the standing-point 
which it is fair to take, as one of those 
clergymen of the old school, of whom 
few are left, who eschew novelties, re- 
pudiate the smallest approach to Me- 
thodism, and keep strictly within the 
round of a certain class of sober Church 
of England divines, he was indeed an 
excellent specimen of his order. He 
would not have sacrificed the best 
interests of his flock to any earthly 
consideration. Yet his means of access 
to their hearts were limited even by 
this very moderation. It is plain that 
knowledge on any subject, if it does 
not unite a rector and his people, is 
very apt imperceptibly to divide them. 
His sermons, we infer, though care- 
fully prepared, were often above rustic 
comprehension. Did he endeavour to 
bring the minds of rustics during 
week-days to the — 
point? We trow not. rs. Trim- 
mer might strengthen him in his ap- 
prehensions of evil to the Church 
from the Bible Society ; but he would 
hardly catch much of light or warmth 
from that dull luminary. His own 
influence over the well-disposed we 
doubt not was permanent and bene- 
ficial; but we do doubt whether it 
was powerful enough to penetrate the 
darkened heart or rouse the sleepy 
spirit, or restrain an ardent enthusiast. 

It was not, as we have again and 
again said, the pursuits that stood in 
the way of religious efficiency,—but a 
want of that early vivacity of thought, 
that ready perceivance of their uses 
and power, not merely as objects of 
contemplation, but as enlurging the 
poor man’s mental range and rousing 
his powers of observation. Mr. Kirby 
lived rather too soon to receive the 
impulse which has since been given in 
these directions. He fell into his 
“nice snug berth,” as he says, “a young 
fellow,” and did not see much beyond 
the bounds of his own associates in 
occupation and thought. A little 
more variety, a little infusion of the 
spirit of original enterprise, would 
have made him a still more valuable 
man. He seems at some moments to 
have felt this, and wished to escape 
out of his nest, but this was not to 
be; and while his correspondence, his 
walks, his collections, and his writings, 
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co-operated with his own estimate of 
church duty to keep him for the most 
part happy and satisfied, it was in vain 
to look for a clearer appreciation of 
the career which might otherwise have 
been opened to him. Doubtless the 


excellent old man was at heart the 
friend of all the good; but many bound- 
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aries hedged him round, and he knew 
but little of the actual world. In his 
particular scientific department, we 
believe, he has left a name which the 
world will not suffer to die,—and to 
this will ever be appended the renown 
of a pure, loving, and conscientious 
spirit. 





THE INTERNAL DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


A VERY interesting discussion has been 
raised at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with respect to the internal de- 
coration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a work 
which now appears likely to be prosecuted 
to some efficient conclusion, as it at length 
seriously occupies the attention and con- 
sideration of the constituted guardians of 
our great metropolitan Church. 

The subject was introduced at the In- 
stitute in an able paper by Mr. Francis 
Cranmer Penrose, which our space will 
not permit us to insert at length; nor will 
it even be necessary to give large extracts 
from it, as the more material points were 
repeated in the course of the opinions ex- 
pressed by subsequent speakers. But in 
order to present our readers with the merits 
of the question, so far as they are hitherto 
developed, we shall first state that in 1849 
Mr. Cockerell, the eminent architect, who 
has for more than thirty years been the 
surveyor of the Cathedral, made known 
his own views upon the subject in an Ad- 
dress.submitted to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
Lord Mayor of London. In this appeal 
Mr. Cockerell remarked,— 

“In the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ranking third amongst the European 
Christian Temples, as respects magnitude 
and architectural magnificence, it was 


clearly intended, but for the political trou- 
bles of the time, that ‘ beauty as well as 
strength should be found in the sanctuary 
of the Lord.’ The shortcomings in this 
respect, arising from political and other 
causes, have ever been with foreigners, as 
well as our own people, a subject of na- 
tional reproach and estrangement, as un- 
worthy of a religious and wealthy people, 
and of an endowed clergy ; and have been 
the fertile occasion of those almost daily 
attacks and scandal issued by the press, 
against the administration of the Cathedral 
Church and its pious ministers. Mean- 
while, the Very Rev. the Dean and Chap- 
ter have annually expended money in adorn- 
ments to the extent of their means, espe- 
cially in 121, when a very large sum was 
defrayed by them in the choir and com- 
munion end, as well as other parts of the 
church, under my superintendence ; and 
I think it would not be difficult to show 
that more has been done in these respects 
within the last thirty years, by that vene- 
rable body, than had been previously accom- 
plished since the completion of the fabric. 

‘* The intentions of the Right Rev. and 
Hon. the Commissioners of the Fabric, and 
of their architect, Sir C. Wren, respecting 
the decorations of this noble pile, are re- 
corded,* and portions, as of the commu- 
nion end and the ornaments of the dome, 





* « The twenty-four cupolas of St. Paul’s are formed of brick with stone wreaths, 


the brick invested with cockle-shell lime, which becomes as hard as Portland stone, 
and which, having large planes between the stone ribs, are capable of further ornaments 
of painting if required.’’ Parentalia, p. 291.—‘‘ The judgment of the surveyor was 
originally, instead of painting in the manner it is now performed, to have beautified 
the inside of the cupola with the more durable ornament of mosaic work, as is nobly 
executed in St. Peter’s at Rome, which strikes the eye of the beholder with the most 
magnificent and splendid appearance, and which, without the least decay of colours, is 
as lasting as marble, or the building itself. For this purpose he had projected to have 
procured from Italy four of the most eminent artists in that profession ; but as this art 
was a great novelty in England, and not generaily apprehended, it did not receive the 
encouragement it deserved ; it was imagined, also, the expense would prove too great 
and the time very long in the execution; but though these and all objections were fully 
answered, yet this excellent design was no further pursued.’’ Parentalia, p. 292.— 
‘‘ The painting and gilding of the architecture of the east end of the church over the 
communion table was intended only to serve the present occasion, till such time as 
materials could have been procured for a magnificent altar-piece, consisting of four 
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are still before us; the latter, at present 
and for some years past, has been ina 
ruinous and discreditable state. It is also 
plain, from the very mean quality of the 
glazings, that it was the intention subse- 
quently to have used painted or other 
glazings, suited to the dignity and style of 
the more substantial decorations of the 
building. 

‘*It is very remarkable that recently, 
while the clergy of this country, by their 
pious efforts, have found the means of erect- 
ing and endowing the unprecedented num- 
ber of 1400 new churches within the last 
thirty years, viz. up to A.D. 1849, and 
while the public hasresponded with prompt- 
ness and liberality to extraordinary de- 
mands for the supply of the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the people, that demands for 
the restoratson of the old cathedral and 
other churches have been no less liberally 
met by the public, the diocesans, and the 
deans and chapters, under circumstances of 
diminished revenues from the Church, not 
only have those substantial repairs and 
completions (which will secure their endu- 
rance to future centuries) been effected 
during these thirty years, but also very ex- 
tensive decorations in the style and spirit of 
the original design. Witness Canterbury, 
York, Westminster Abbey, Ely, Winches- 
ter, Wells, Temple Church (in which seven 
churches not less than 175,000/. must have 
been expended), and many others—to 
which almost alone the metropolitan Ca- 
thedral Church’ of St. Paul, situate in the 
greatest capital of the Christian world, and 
singularly blessed by Almighty God dur- 
ing a long series of years, with prosperity, 
commerce, power, wealth, and dominion, 
beyond any nation of the earth, forms a 
rare exception,” 

Mr. Cockerell then adverted to the ma- 
nifestation of the like spirit in France and 
in Germany, particularly at Cologne ; from 
which, and other propitious circumstances, 
he was led to ‘‘ presume that a well-de- 
vised scheme for the proper and becoming 
decoration of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul would not only be respected, but 
hailed by the good wishes and subscrip- 
tions of a large portion of the public;” 
and he concluded by advancing the follow- 
ing propositions :—‘‘ First. To restore the 
painting and gilding of the dome, and parts 
adjacent thereto, as part and parcel of 
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that magnificence designed and directed by 
Sir C. Wren himself; as, however differ- 
ent in style from that at present approved, 
it is highly decorative and appropriate to 
the architecture, and is too far removed 
from the eye to challenge minute criticism. 
Secondly. To carry out the gilding and 
painting of the symbols and ornaments of 
the choir, as already commenced at the 
communion end, together with all the be- 
coming ornaments to the gates, the pulpit, 
the stalls, the organ, the communion rail 
and table, &c. Thirdly. To re-glaze the 
whole of the twenty-three lower windows 
on the floor of the Cathedral with Scrip- 
ture subjects in coloured glass.”’ 

We next give some extracts from Mr. 
Penrose’s paper :— 

The exterior of St. Paul’s is tolerably 
well completed. There are some points 
which Sir C. Wren intended, and it would 
be well if they had been supplied ; but it 
is not attention to the exterior that is so 
much wanted,—it is to the interior, which 
is in a lamentably deficient state, not only 
from the greater part of the decorations 
that were intended by him having been left 
undone, but because there has never been, 
since the building was concluded, a proper 
feeling of public spirit to maintain it in 
the state in which it should be kept. There 
has not, for the last 140 years, been so 
hopeful a time for bringing this subject 
forward as the present. The authorities, 
generally, of St. Paul’s have hitherto dis- 
couraged any attempt at moving in the 
matter; but now they are very desirous that 
something should be done to put the build- 
ing in a more satisfactory state as regards 
decoration: the Dean, especially, appears 
to have the well-being of the church more 
at heart than any of his predecessors since 
the time of Sancroft, who was Dean in 
Wren’s time. The present Dean of St. 
Paul’s has kindly encouraged this attempt 
to bring the present subject before your 
notice. The main object to consider is, 
what decorations are suitable to the build- 
ing; and, in determining this, the views 
of Wren, so far as they are known, should 
be considered first, and should carry more 
weight than any others. (Mr. Penrose 
then read some extracts from the Paren- 
talia, the most important of which are al- 
ready extracted in the note to the pre- 
ceding page.) : 





pillars, wreathed of the richest Greek marbles, &c. for which the respective drawings 


and a model were prepared. 


Information and particular descriptions of certain blocks 


of marble were once sent to the Right Rev. Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, from a 
Levantine merchant in Holland, and communicated to the surveyor, but unluckily the 


colours and scantlings did not answer his purpose. 


So it rested in expectance of a 


fitter opportunity, else probably this curious and stately design had been finished at 


the same time with the main fabric.’’ 
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The first stone of the new cathedral was 
laid in the year 1675. The walls of the 
choir and side aisles were finished 1685, 
The church was carried on with every at- 
tempt to make it as rich and perfect as 
the funds would possibly allow, in the 
time of the Stuarts. At the accession of 
William I1I. both he and Queen Mary 
were well disposed to carry on the build- 
ing ; but they seemed to wish to get over 
it quickly ; they did not, like the Stuarts, 
treat it as a work of love, but as a piece 
of business. Still they were great friends 
to Wren; and the queen, herself a Stuart, 
was his great patron after the deposition 
of James II. After her death, in 1695, 
his enemies began to get the better of 
him ; and in 1696, in an act of the 9th 
William III. ‘‘ for completing and adorn- 
ing the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London,’’ a clause was inserted to sus- 
pend a moiety of the surveyor’s salary till 
the church should be finished, ‘‘ thereby 
the better to encourage him to finish it.” 
When we consider that his salary was 
only 2007. a year, and that he received no 
other advantage besides that, we see that 
he was rather in bad case towards the end 
of William’s reign. The king was not 
inimical to Wren, and seems to have been 
pleased with what he did at Hampton 
Court ; but he was immersed in politics 


to an extent beyond that which other 
kings have been before or since. In Queen 
Anne’s reign the church was still carried 
on, but more or less with the same wish 
to get it over, and to that fact we may 
ascribe what is said in the ‘* Parentalia”’ 


as to the mosaics. These Wren certainly 
intended, and they were no doubt practi- 
cable. Ip this reign, however, Sir James 
Thornhill obtained the commission to de- 
corate the church, and there can be little 
doubt, from some prints published at the 
time (and from the model), that Wren in- 
tended a coffered ceiling, and, generally, a 
thoroughly architectural design. There is 
still a good deal of architectural device in 
the present cupola, and we cannot much 
blame that. So that, for the first years of 
Sir James Thornhill’s commission (till 
about the year 1712), they must have 
worked pretty well together ; but after- 
wards—if any faith be placed in a print by 
Wale and Gwyn—the paintings were to be 
sprawled about over the architecture, 
much as they are in the late Borromi- 
nesque churches. Therefore, it must be 
supposed that, as Wren’s hold relaxed, 
Thornhill’s became firmer, and the painter 
got the start of the architect ; so that it is 
in some degree fortunate that these lower 
parts of Thornhill’s design were not exe- 
cuted. They would have interfered with 
the architectural character of the building ; 
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but if we can eliminate from them the 
ideas of Wren, we may do much to forma 
consistent scheme of decoration. Inaprint 
engraved by Wren’s permission and au- 
thority, figures are shown in the spandrels 
of the dome, somewhat as in the penden- 
tives of St. Peter’s, but much smaller; in 
the small cupolas of the nave there are 
coffers, with figures in the spandrels, in 
due subordination to the architecture. 
There is a passage in which Wren com- 
plains of the painting being taken out of 
his hands. He had applied for the moiety 
of his salary, but was told the building was 
not done. He replies:—‘* Nothing can 
be said to be unperfected but the iron 
fence round the church, and painting the 
cupola, the directing of which has been 
taken out of my hands; and therefore I 
hope I am neither answerable for them, 
nor that the said suspending clause can, 
or-ought to, affect me any further on that 
account.’? This was undoubtedly very 
different treatment from that which sucha 
man deserved. Moreover, we have seen 
that the surveyor’s sulary was only 200/. 
per annum. By the accession of George I. 
all the old intention of carrying on the 
building as it should be was lost sight of. 

After some further historical details, Mr. 
Penrose stated that the restoration of Sir 
James Thornhill’s cupola had now become 
a practical question with the Dean and 
Chapter, and no pains would be spared on 
their part to get the whole of the cupola 
and the drum effectually restored. The 
restoration of the cupola in chiaro-scuro, 
with a large amount of gilding, must be 
taken as the starting point for other de- 
corations of the cathedral. He thought 
that colours would be out of place, with 
the exception of the windows, which should 
be of stained glass, Where the walls of 
a building and the windows were alike 
highly coloured, there was a want of har- 
mony. With respect to the choir he stated 
his views more fully. The apse was al- 
ready ornamented with a sufficient or satis- 
factory amount of gilding; but a certain 
amount of chiaro-scuro decoration was 
wanted (as in the cupola) to bear out that 
gilding. He pointed out the architectural 
features of the vaulting, consisting of three 
small cupolas with their spandrels, sepa- 
rated by a magnificent guilloche. If the 
depths of the latter were increased by a 
little chiaro-scuro, and a great deal of 
gilding, that, he thought, would be suffi- 
cient for it. The spandrels were evidently 
intended by Wren for some coloured de- 
corations, and they furnished admirable 
situations for the introduction of single 
figures, or small groups. In the small 
cupolas, however, figures would be ob- 
jectionable, and therefore those surfaces 
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would be better ornamented architecturally 
with painted coffers, slightly differing in 
shape from the actual coffers to the east- 
ward, but brought into harmony with them. 
The spandrels of the main arches of the 
choir were admirably adapted for painting 
in monochrome. It might be fitting to 
insert coloured porphyries or marbles into 
the panels beneath the windows, or even 
to paint them, as the pilasters in the apse 
were already most effectively painted in 
imitation of lapis lazuli. He had not yet 
considered the decoration of the aisles, his 
object being merely, by these observations, 
to elicit the opinions of members. 

After the reading of Mr. Penrose’s me- 
moir, an extra meeting of the Institute 
was appointed for the discussion of the 
question. It was fixed for the 5th of July, 
when Mr. Cockerell was the first speaker. 
He said it had been his own peculiar hap- 
piness to have the care of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for very many years, and the 
contemplation of that building had been a 
constant source of delight and reflection 
to him. The whole scheme of the work, 
the structure, the beauty of proportion, 
and the admirable contrivance of every 
part, were perfect. It was like a work of 
nature; every exigency of the building, 
and everything belonging to climate and 
circumstances had been so carefully and 


skilfully considered, that it was the very 
exemplar of all that Vitruvius had said 
of the great elements of architecture— 
economy, stricture, proportion, and beauty 


of detail. They must all admire that 
genius which seized, as Wren had done, 
the beauties of Sienna, and afterwards the 
admirable contrivance of Adam Walsing- 
ham at Ely,’and the skill with which he 
had avoided that constant intersection of 
nave and transept which limited the per- 
spective in so painful a manner, but which 
had been so eternally adopted, even from 
the Roman times. The plan of St. Paul’s 
was unfortunately influenced by James IT. 
who desired to restore the Roman Catholic 
worship, and, above all things, to retain 
the old cathedral fashion, and to preserve 
the aisles as well as the nave, to the injury 
of the novelty and beauty of the original 
or ‘‘coloss’”’ plan of Sir C. Wren, which 
could never be sufficiently commended. 
That plan, as the model of it showed, was 
adapted to the Anglican form of worship, 
and for a large congregation. Its beau- 
tiful perspectives had been well described 
by Mr. Penrose, and he could not but 
consider it as the earliest and the most 
truly Protestant cathedral church that had 
ever been designed. He hoped the day 
would come when Wren, and the style he 
adopted, would be duly estimated. As 
architects, they were all more or less the 
6 
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victims of fashion, ephemeral education, 
and early prejudices—their notions were 
cramped before they knew how to think 
or originate. At one time they were told 
that Greek was the only architecture to be 
practised ; at another time Italian or Pal- 
ladian ; and at another time Gothic. It 
was deplorable that they should imbibe 
prejudices of this kind for particular styles; 
but it appeared to be a necessity of their 
birth, education, and position. Great 
things might be accomplished if they could 
lift themselves above such prejudices ; and 
he looked to an institution like this for 
such fruits; and they could not be more 
effectually produced than by discussing, 
in connection with a subject like the pre- 
sent, the great principles of the art. 

The principle of economy is admirably 
displayed in St. Paul’s. Mighty as it is, it 
was executed in thirty years, and at a cost 
of only 750,000/. (a.p. 1710), whereas 
Waterloo Bridge cost 1,100,000/. (a.p. 
1816). It was raised by a very small tax 
upon coals, which caused no inconvenience 
to the public; and he was quite sure a 
competent jury of Europe would pro- 
nounce it to be the most perfect of all the 
family of domes ; and, in its general de- 
sign, and all its parts, the most admirable 
building in Europe. Wren, following 
like others the model of his time, adopted 
the Gothic as the principle of his struc- 
ture. St. Paul’s is Gothic in plan, in sec- 
tion, and in construction; but he clothed 
the skeleton with a coat of the style which 
was most admired in his day. Bernini 
was then triumphant, and gave the fashion 
to Europe. Wren visited him at Paris, 
but his own works were much less exag- 
gerated ; he was in fact Bernini purified 
in the fire of reason and logical judgment. 
The western towers of St. Paul’s were 
copies on a smaller scale of those designed 
by Bernini for St. Peter’s at Rome; but 
the latter (inasmuch as the Italian archi- 
tects were rather painters and sculptors) 
soon began to fail, and were taken down, 
and no attempt was made to rebuild them. 
Although, as stated in his report, 1,400— 
now 1,500, churches had been erected in 
England since the year 1818, the restora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral had been neg- 
lected ; and whilst the most lavish expen- 
diture was bestowed on Houses of Par- 
liament, Museums, and upon all temporal 
objects, he regretted to say that what had 
been done to the honour of God had been 
niggardly and paltry beyond measure. 
This was derogatory to the honour of the 
country, and contrasted most unfavourably 
with the liberality displayed on such ob- 
jects in France. At Westminster Abbey 
a great deal had been done, with the very 
best effect, in restoring and improving the 
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fabric, and chiefly through the zeal and 
taste of the Rev. Mr. Milman, now Dean 
of St. Paul’s, from whom similar results 
might be expected for the metropolitan 
cathedral. 

After some other gentlemen had given 
their opinions, Archdeacon Hale said his 
own connection with St. Paul’s Cathedral 
had existed nearly as long as that of Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, and they had each in 
that period risen in their respective pro- 
fessions. In no respect however had their 
course of life been more parallel than in 
the continual affection they had both shown 
towards the Cathedral Church of the metro- 
polis. Confining himself to the internal 
decoration of the Church, he would com- 
mence with the dome, the restoration of 
which there was now every prospect of 
accomplishing. He believed, until that 
should be done, no person would be tho- 
roughly able to judge what ought to be 
done to the rest of the building. Many 
years ago Mr. Cockerell had lent him an 
old book, in which that dome, now so 
dirty and dingy, was described as so 
splendid in appearance, from the quantity 
of gold that shone upon its walls, that it 
was compared with the aurora borealis in 
splendour and brilliancy. When, there- 
fore, the restoration of the dome had taken 
place, those who undertook the remainder 
of the edifice, instead of having to contend 
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with a dark and gloomy recess, would find 
that part of the building come forward 
with the greatest brilliancy, and it would 
be necessary to decorate the rest of the 
edifice very highly to accord with it. 

He was sorry to say he differed, toto 
celo, from Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Pen- 
rose on the question of painted glass. On 
that subject he had had some experience, 
having worked with Mr. Winston, and 
devoted much consideration to the effects 
produced by that branch of art, and to its 
present condition. One of his objections 
to that mode of decoration was, that he 
believed we had yet to see the art of stain- 
ing glass fall into hands much higher in 
the scale of art than any that had yet exer- 
cised it. When the pigment which the 
ancients possessed should be discovered,* 
and when the artist could work his colours 
on glass with the same facility as oil and 
water colours now flowed from his pencil, 
so that the highest artists would not con- 
sider it beneath them to practice it,—then, 
and not till then, would be the time to 
introduce stained glass in the windows of 
such a Cathedral as St. Paul’s. Moreover, 
he was of opinion that when stained glass 
was employed, it became the whole and 
absorbing point, and attracted people from 
picture to picture in the windows, to the 
disregard of the architectural beauties and 
the form and majesty of the building. 





* In a communication to the Builder of August 14, on the practice of Glass Painting 


with reference to St. Paul’s, Mr. C. Winston has remarked, ‘‘ The lost pigment to 
which Archdeacon Hale alluded, is the enamel brown, used for painting the shadows 
and outlines upon glass executed like that in the windows of Brussels and Lichfield 


Cathedrals, in King’s College Chapel, and St. George’s Church. It is true, as stated 
by the Archdeacon, that the enamel brown now used is, in certain respects, inferior to 
that of the sixteenth century; but this inferiority is really so trivial that I was sur- 
prised at hearing it made a ground of objection to having windows for St. Paul’s 
executed at present. The only real obstacles to the production of windows in all re- 
spects equal, and in point of drawing superior to the windows at Brussels, are—firstly, 
the difficulty of obtaining a material equa] in tone and hornlike texture to that of the 
sixteenth century, a difficulty which, I may say, is now quite overcome in consequence 
of the experiments mentioned by me in the paper (printed in our last Magazine, p. 155); 
secondly, the difficulty of procuring artists to execute painted windows; and thirdly, 
the difficulty of procuring judges capable of appreciating artistical windows when 
painted, or of causing them to be painted. The second difficulty would vanish on the 
removal of the last; for there must be, amongst the eight hundred exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy, some, at least, ready to respond to a call for really good windows if 
such call were made.’? Mr. Winston afterwards adds, ‘If I might hazard a remark 
on so large a subject as the painting the windows of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a subject 
which involves the consideration of the whole question of decorating that building, I 
should say that if there is to be any pictorial mural painting, the glass in the windows 
should display but little positive colour, an opinion which by no means would exclude 
picture glass paintings from the windows. On the other hand, if the walls were de- 
corated with pattern work, which would admit of bright colouring, variegated marbles, 
and gilding, the windows might be richly coloured. It should, however, be most care- 
fully borne in mind that in painting either windows or walls, we are decorating St. 
Paul’s as Wren designed it, and left it to us; and therefore, that no design should in 
either case be tolerated that would be more severe in character than the building itself, 
or than is prescribed by the conditions of the means of decoration adopted.” 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXVIII. 2M 
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From a set of four designs by Sir James 
Thornhill, preserved in the Cathedral (re- 
presenting the four Evangelists), it was 
evident that he had intended the building 
to be adorned with figures. The whole of 
the Church was panelled, and apparently 
expressly for paintings. He had no doubt 
it was Wren’s intention that every part of 
the Church should be painted ; some parts, 
at a distance, with pictures which might 
exercise the skill of a subordinate class of 
artists, and others, close to the eye, with 
beautiful cabinet pictures, the minute 
beauty and perfection of which might be 
contemplated at leisure. He had long 
desired, and expressed a desire to have 
that design carried out; and he had been 
laughed at for the notion. To the late 
Bishop of Llandaff and the Rev. Canon 
Tyler he had expressed the conviction that 
he should live to see St. Paul’s painted 
from one end to the other; but they had 
laughed him to scorn. He had even 
sketched the general design of such an 
undertaking. He was thankful that the 


project of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his 
friends (in 1773) had not been accepted, 
for he believed it contemplated a series of 
paintings of more incidents in the life of 
St. Paul ; and, much as he venerated that 
apostle, he did not desire to see more 
representations of his acts and labours 


than there were already on the inside and 
outside of the Cathedral. He had even 
gone so far as to define the principle on 
which the paintings he contemplated should 
be introduced. He would have in every 
panel a picture of the highest class of art 
which could be produced, and so treated 
as to give no offence to the feelings of those 
who feared lest superstition should creep 
into the Church by the mere use of pic- 
tures. He had thought that the Cathe- 
dral might, in fact, be made a great picto- 
rial bible. Near the entrance should be 
delineated the early parts of Scripture 
history ; at the transepts the middle por- 
tion ; and in the choir and aisles subjects 
from the New Testament. Before the 
admission fee had been got rid of he had 
said, ‘* Paint the Cathedral so, and Joseph 
Hume shall have his way, and people shall 
come in from morning till night, to read 
and study these beautiful pictures.” He 
would fill the Church with pure historical 
Scripture subjects, with the texts they 
illustrated in letters of gold beneath them. 
The beautiful cupola at the west end of 
the nave was admirably adapted for a 
painting of the Deluge; typifying the 
Church itself as the ark in which God in- 
closed his flock, and the prophetic types 
of the events shown in pictures in the choir 
might be represented in corresponding 
pictures from the Old Testament in the 
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nave. With the effect of the Cathedral 
painted in this way, he thought the light 
transmitted through painted glass would 
seriously interfere. 

The decoration of the architectural mem- 
bers and details of the building he must 
leave to the artist. Descending to the 
floor, he expressed what might be thought 
a heterodox opivion—namely, that the 
floor could never be rightly decorated till 
the monuments of sculpture now placed 
in the- cathedral were removed. He ad- 
mired them as works of art; but heroes 
and heathen subjects (with thanks to man 
for conquest, without in one instance any 
acknowledgment to God for victory) were 
unsuited to a Christian temple. They 
well suited the taste of the last century, 
but he hoped the day would come when 
they might be removed to a Walhalla, 
where the country might more appropri- 
ately do honour to its heroes. He was 
not very fond of the Rev. the Cardinal 
Wiseman ; but there was one part of the 
writings of that individual—his criticism 
on the heathenism of the statues in St. 
Paul’s—which ought to be written in letters 
of gold, as a lesson to us in the decoration 
of our Cathedral. 

In the boldness of his views on this sub- 
ject, he (Archdeacon Hale) had asserted 
that for 20,000/. down, the whole decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s, in the manner he had 
proposed, might be accomplished. It 
would be remembered that there were 
eighteen compartments to decorate, which, 
to be done with due care and consideration, 
so as not to involve subsequent regret, 
would occupy something more than eigh- 
teen years. At the time he made that 
assertion, 20,000/. consols. would have 
produced 600/. a-year. For 600/. the scaf- 
folding to enable an artist to paint one 
compartment could be made. Artists 
should be solicited to submit cartoons and 
suggestions for the decorations of the parts, 
and if 600/. were given to them in prizes, 
that 600/. might be received again, and 
remain in hand, from the exhibition of 
those cartoons. Having that 600/. he con- 
ceived there were many artists who would 
be willing to draw lots for the commission 
to paint the first compartment for that sum. 
The first successful effort would excite the 
public zeal; subscriptions would flow in ; 
a duke, or a distinguished lady, or the 
Dean and Chapter, would defray the cost 
of other compartments, and they would 
soon be so much pressed with the means 
of carrying out the work, that the only 
care requisite would be not to go on with 
it too rapidly or carelessly. 

Mr. G. Foygo rejoiced to hear the great 
difficulty overcome of illustrating our great 
Protestant Cathedral by pictorial repre- 
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sentations. The plan suggested by Arch- 
deacon Hale was both rational, religious, 
and practical. He was glad that Mr. 
Parris had been consulted, and was likely 
to be considered in this great work, for 
which his profound knowledge of perspec- 
tive especially fitted him. If the magnifi- 
cent idea of Archdeacon Hale were carried 
out, it would be essential that the monu- 
ments in the Cathedral should be removed; 
but he feared it might take some time to 
reconcile the public mind tosuch a measure. 

Mr. Garling, jun. thought the curved 
surface of the dome was not well adapted 
for historical paintings, especially at such 
a distance from the eye, where the figures 
must be of such a size (if they were to be 
visible at all) as very much to reduce the 
apparent size of the building. The human 
figure was the scale by which the size of 
other objects was most readily estimated, 
and nothing tended more to diminish them 
than any exaggeration in the proportions 
of the human form. Nothing could be 
more beautiful, more artistic, or more 
poetical, than the idea thrown out by the 
Archdeacon; but it was essential to con- 
sider the varied surfaces to which the 
paintings were to be applied. 

In answer to inquiries from Mr. J. W. 
Papworth, Mr. Penrose stated that the 
general key of colour would be given by 
the cupola, and that key would be chiaro- 
scuro. Mr. Papworth then gave his opinion 
that there was nothing to prevent the build- 
ing being as gloomy and miserable as at 
present. No amount of gilding could pos- 
sibly relieve the general brown tints so 
produced. In settling the general key of 
colour it was necessary to decide whether 
the idea of vastness, or grandeur, or ma- 
jesty, should predominate, those being the 
only three sentiments to be considered in 
such a building; and, in following the 
question out, it should be considered whe- 
ther historical pictures (not decorative 
painting) and stained glass would accord 
with those ideas. Many gentlemen would 
probably agree with him that a temple 
such as St. Paul’s Cathedral should not 
be a mere exhibition gallery of pictures. 

Mr. E. T. Parris agreed with Mr. Pap- 
worth that a monotonous tone of colour 
throughout would produce a very melan- 
choly and dismal effect ; but as in a piece 
of music, though set in a given key, a dis- 
cord was occasionally allowed, so it might 
be in painting. He thought Wren’s idea 
must have been white and gold; and that 
the general idea in his mind was that of 
form and line—outline combining form 
throughout—not internally alone, but ex- 
ternally. There was not a line in the 
building, internally or externally, which 
which was not artistically beautiful. Every- 
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thing was strongly marked by a bold 
outline. Of course, there could be no 
idea of converting St. Paul’s into a pic- 
ture gallery, even if it were filled with 
pictures and stained glass. In consider- 
ing the restoration of the dome, it was 
necessary to have regard to the views of 
Sir James Thornhili, and to his other 
works. The ceiling of Whitehall Chapel 
was executed about the year 1630, and was 
imitated by French artists at the Louvre, 
Versailles, &c. Le Brun and his pupils 
became immensely popular, and Verrio, 
Laguerre, and Delafosse executed many 
painted ceilings in England. Wren, who 
was familiar with these works, might pos- 
sibly have been so far biassed by the pre- 
vailing fashion as to have even contem- 
plated the small cupolas at St. Paul’s being 
painted in that style. Thornhill imitated 
Delafosse and Verrio in all his other 
works, and in the dome of St. Paul’s he 
was probably only restrained by the archi- 
tect. The chiaro-scuro there employed 
was not a mere imitation of bas-relief, but 
was far more effective. A great deal of it 
might be called architectural ornamenta- 
tion, intended to assist the architecture by 
a cheap painted imitation. This part of 
the work was admirably executed. Be- 
cause Thornhill was restricted from the 
use of colours in the dome, it did not 
follow that they were equally to be ex- 
cluded in other parts. Many passages in 
the ‘‘ Parentalia’’? showed that Wren in- 
tended to employ colour, but of course he 
would not use it in the dome, where it 
could not be seen to advantage. Thornhill’s 
predilections would have led him to use 
colour in imitation of the domes abroad. 
With respect to stained glass, he (Mr. 
Parris) thought Sir C. Wren fully intended 
to have stained glass in the windows— 
not painted glass, but pot-metal—the 
effect of which in the dome would be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Whilst it would not 
obstruct the light it would obscure it a 
little, and lower the cutting rays which 
now strike across the dome, and interfere 
with the effect of the paintings. In the 
lower part of the building colour was cer- 
tainly contemplated originally. A mosaic 
pavement was proposed, and no architect 
would use such a pavement without stained 
glass in the windows. The art of painting 
on glass he thought would not succeed in 
this or any other country—not for want 
of talent, or of peculiar pigments (for our 
knowledge of the effects of juxta-position 
of colours was most complete), but from 
the mistakea notion of producing a pic- 
ture as on canvas, The works of West 
and Jarvis were total failures; but in the 
ancient stained glass the effect was pro- 
duced by figures in the most brilliant and 
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positive colours, cut out with a hard out- 
line in lead, on the same principle as the 
paintings on the Etruscan vases. He 
thought an excellent effect might be pro- 
duced by the use of pot-metals. Alluding 
to the offer by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
other artists to decorate St. Paul’s gra- 
tuitously, Mr. Parris explained that that 
was not (as was often supposed) an offer 
to paint out the work of Sir James Thorn- 
hill—which had only been executed about 
thirty-five years—but to introduce pic- 
tures in other parts of the building. Con- 
sidering, however, that Cipriani and An- 
gelica Kauffman were among the artists 
proposing it, he agreed with Archdeacon 
Hale that it was fortunate the offer had 
been declined. The Dean of that day, 
however, rejected it because, as he said, 
‘* he would never give way to popery.”’ 
Thus taken out of the hands of the painters, 
St. Paul’s fell into those of the sculptors; 
and he (Mr. Parris) remembered the first 
statues—those of Howard and Dr. John- 
son—being placed in the building. These 
were less open to the Archdeacon’s ob- 
jection ; but the monuments.of the heroes 
rapidly followed, and upwards of 100,000/. 
had been expended upon them. It was 
time now that the painters should have 
their turn. He thought the general key 
of colour should be that of the stone, with 


a quantity of gold ; because gilding never 


interfered with colour. There was no fear 
now of paintings being injured by damp. 
Archdeacon Hale and Professor Cockerell 
had jointly effected an immense improve- 
ment in that respect. When he (Mr. 
Parris) first proposed to restore the dome, 
the only thing he feared was the cold and 
damp to which he should be exposed ; but 
that danger was now entirely removed. 

Mr. Parris went into some details of the 
state of art in the time of Wren and 
Thornhill, and the prices “per yard’’ paid 
to Rubens, Delafosse, Verrio, and Thorn- 
hill; and stated that an attempt was 
actually made by the Commissioners for 
St. Paul’s to supersede Thornhill and em- 
ploy Laguerre. He noticed in conclusion 
the existing prejudice against painting in 
churches, especially if assuming a medieval 
character—a prejudice which it would take 
fifty years more to obliterate. His own 
ambition led him only to a comparatively 
insignificant portion of the decoration of 
St. Paul’s—namely, the mere restoration 
of the dome; the remainder of the works 
he wished to see accomplished by the very 
best artists in the kingdom. 

Mr. D. Mocatta (the Chairman) said, 
that, as the leading question in his mind 
was still as to the general tone of the 
building, he would venture to ask Mr. 
Parris whether, supposing he were left 
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free to carry out his own view of that 
general key being white and gold, he 
would allow chiaro-scuro to pervade the 
whole building as in the dome, or whether 
he would introduce colour ? 

Mr. Parris said he would carry out every 
part of the building at all remote from the 
eye structurally and architecturally, and 
only in form, and light and shade ; but in 
the panels nearer the ground, and wher- 
ever the parts approached nearer the eye, 
he would have colour, because those parts 
could be looked at separately; and he 
would also have stained glass. 

Mr. Mocatta further inquired whether, 
in Mr. Parris’s opinion, it was desirable 
that the dome should remain in chiaro- 
scuro, or partake of colour ? 

Mr. Parris thought if colour were ad- 
mitted in the dome it would entirely 
destroy its effect. St. Paul’s was totally 
different from St. Peter’s. The latter was 
prepared to be cut up into a number of 
splendid parts, which, notwithstanding 
their real magnitude, appeared actually 
small; and in that building there was a 
balance of colour and enrichment through- 
out. The large and ponderous masses of 
St. Paul’s were not prepared for colour; 
and if it were to be employed in the dome, 
it would render it an isolated canopy, and 
the harmony of the whole building would 
be destroyed. 

Mr. G. G. Scott observed that a question 
seemed to be raised as to whether coloured 
decorations and stained glass should be 
admitted in the same building; and he was 
strongly impressed with the fact that they 
did not militate against each other, even 
when richly painted glass was used. He 
had found in practice that richly decorated 
interiors, without stained glass windows, 
were crude and almost offensive to the 
eye ; and as by degrees the light was toned 
down by filling the windows with stained 
glass, the decorations on the wall became 
first sufferable, then pleasing, and, when 
the last window was filled in, delightful. 
He was inclined to think the case would 
not be very different where the decora- 
tions consisted of pictures. The chapel of 
Giotto at Padua now appeared crude in 
its colouring, the windows being of plain 
glass ; but it was evident on examining the 
cuspings at the top that there had been 
originally stained glass of a very rich de- 
scription. In the church of Sta. Croce at 
Florence, every part of the wall was co- 
vered with the finest frescoes of the school 
of Giotto’s followers ; all the windows were 
filled with stained glass, of the richest and 
deepest colours ; but he had not the slight- 
est recollection of any one of the subjects 
of the frescoes being obscured in any de- 
gree, from their being so lighted. The 
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great artists of those works could not 
therefore have supposed that coloured 
glass would spoil the effect of them. The 
greater intensity of light in Italy would be 
met by larger and more numerous win- 
dows in this country. In objecting to 
painted glass, he presumed Mr. Parris and 
Archdeacon Hale to mean enamelled 
painted glass. He did not think glass was 
at all a material on which an artist should 
desire to paint as freely or in the same 
manner as he could on canvas. Enamel 
glass painting, therefore, however adapted 
to a drawing-room, would be quite out of 
place in a church or other large building, 
where it would probably injure the effect 
of frescoes or pictures; but the ordinary 
system of glass painting, as practised from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries 
(pot-metal glass with a moderate amount 
of black shading), would not be at all 
open to that objection. In Mr. Winston’s 
recent paper on coloured glass * the win- 
dows of the church of St. Gudule at 
Brussels had been mentioned. They were 
certainly wonderfully beautiful, but the 
windows of St. Paul's should be founded 
upon the earlier specimens of the art. He 
should not think of introducing a direct 
imitation of medizval glass into a Palla- 
dian building, but it was not necessary to 
resort to an inferior principle because it 
happened to be coincident with the period 
of the structure. What he should like to 
see would be stained glass of the best 
principle (that of the earlier or middle 
period of the range he had referred to), 
with the very finest art, and the best 
drawing in the figures, and with such 
ornaments as should coincide with the 
general character of the building. In 
saying that the finest art should be dis- 
played in the windows of St. Paul’s, he 
did not mean that our best painters should 
execute them as if they were working on 
an easel picture, because the first princi- 
ple in such works was that of outline with 
very little shading. Conceding that the 
restoration of the dome was the point 
from which to work, it did not follow that 
all the decorations should be monochrome, 
as that was. The result in that case 
would be dull and heavy. On the other 
hand, the rich colours of the late Italian 
works would neither suit the feelings nor 
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the climate of this country ; but a con- 
siderable amount of colour might be fairly 
introduced. He thought the practice of 
representing by colour forms which might 
have been produced in masonry was 
highly objectionable, and therefore dif- 
fered from Mr. Penrose as to the pro- 
priety of painting the small domes in cof- 
fers. If Wren had wished them coffered 
he would have coffered them ; and to paint 
them so now would be an attempt to sup- 
ply a deficiency in his architecture. In 
painting the different surfaces the modes 
adopted should vary according to the duties 
each part had to perform constructively; 
as the lower panels, the vaulted ceilings, 
and the pendentives. In the cupolas 
any representation of figures should be 
almost entirely in line, so as not to 
disturb the natural form of the dome, 
as was the case in St. Mark’s at Venice. 
If the money could be obtained for 
it, mosaic was certainly the proper mate- 
rial both for the domes and pendentives. 
[Mr. Penrose.—Certainly. No question 
of it.] Wren meant to have mosaics ; and 
it should be done now if possible. The 
conception of Archdeacon Hale was the 
finest that could be imagined, and ought 
to be the key-note of everything that was 
done; but it did not militate against the 
use of stained glass, with which, on the 
contrary, it might be brought into perfect 
unison. 

The Chairman (Mr. Mocatta), in con- 
clusion, said it was not surprising that 
they might not be able to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion at once. Probably Mr. 
Cockerell would kindly bring the Ca- 
thedral under their notice on a future 
occasion, when, after further considera- 
tion, they would be better prepared to do 
so. For himself, he had merely wished, 
by his questions to Mr. Parris, to elicit his 
views on what Mr. Papworth had happily 
called the general key of colour, as the 
most important point; and he entirely 
concurred in the opinion of Mr. Parris as 
to the dome, that no injury would be done 
by following in the steps of Sir James 
Thornhill, and that, at so great a distance 
from the eye, the dulness of the mono- 
chrome painting there would be sufficiently 
relieved by the gilding. 





* See our last number, p. 155. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Exhibitions to the Universities from the Ironmongers’ Company—The Genealogical Descent of Sir 
Isaac Newton—Rush Candles and Rush Sticks—Corn Street, Bristol—The Meaning of ‘* Purchaser ” 
and “‘ Parvis ” in Chaucer—The Foot of St. Paul’s—The King’s Iron Elne. 


EXHIBITIONS TO THE UNIVERSITIES FROM THE IRONMONGERS’ COMPANY. 


Mr. Ursan,—I was surprised to ob- 
serve, in the article on the Ironmongers 
of London, published in your Magazine 
for July, an assertion (p. 28) that no Ex- 
hibitioners were sent to the Universities 
by that Company : having an impression 
on my mind that the Ironmongers, as well 
as others of the more important fraterni- 
ties of London, had their Exhibitioners, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge. Such 
you will find to be the case: though the 
particulars may not be generally known 
nor very easily accessible. I turned to 
the Cambridge Calendar to consult the 
account which I remembered to have there 
seen of Exhibitions in the gift of the Com- 
panies in London ; but could not imme- 
diately find it as I expected. I have now 


traced back, and found thaf such list has 
not been inserted in the Cambridge Ca- 
lendar since the year 1846—one may ima- 
gine because it had often proved inaccu- 
rate and deceptive, and the Editor could 


not ascertain the actual state of such Ex- 
hibitions. This omission is, however, in 
my humble judgment, to be regretted. * 

In the Calendar for 1846, at p. 161, I 
read as follows: 

“ TRONMONGERS, four or five, £5 per 
annum, tenable till A. B. There is also 
one in the gift of this Company, tenable 
as the preceding, and confined to Corpus 
Christi college.’’ 

The same statement, exactly, appears in 
the Cambridge Calendar for 1808, and 
probably for some years before (except 
that Corpus Christi college is there called 
by its other name of Bene’t), and it evi- 
dently remained unaltered at least from 
1808 to 1846 inclusive. 

Under this uncertainty, it occurred to 


me to inquire of Mr. Nicholl himself, the 
historian of the Company, and he has very 
kindly replied by communicating the fol- 
lowing particulars, which you may pro- 
bably consider deserving of publication. 

Mr. Nicholl states that some of the 
Exhibitions mentioned in the Cambridge 
Calendar, down to 1846, are extinct, and 
became so probably as long before as 
1808: having originated in an annuity 
for 99 years given by the will of Sir 
Charles Thorold, who died in 1709. He 
was the founder of eight exhibitions of 5/. 
each, four to Oxford, and four to Cam- 
bridge, one of the latter being to Corpus 
Christi or Bene’t college (as related at 
p- 538 of Mr. Nicholl’s work). 

There are, however, ten Exhibitions 
still in the gift of the Company, or liable 
to be paid by them, viz. of the foundation of 

Thomas Lewen, Two. 
Margaret Dane, Two. 
William Chapman, Two. 
Thomas Hallwood, Four. 

Tuomas Lewen, by his will dated the 
20 April, 1555, directed the Company to 
pay ‘‘ yearly to two poor scholars, the one 
of Oxford and the other of Cambridge, for 
their sustentation and maintenance 5. 
that is to each of them 50 shillings.” 
(Nicholl’s Account of the Ironmongers 
Company, p. 493.) These exhibitioners 
are elected by the Company. 

Marearet Dang, by her will dated 
16 May, 1570, bequeathed ‘‘ To the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, to 
each 5/. for the relief and bringing up in 
learning two poor scholars: the houses in 
which they should be brought up to be 
named at the discretion of her executors ; 
the money to come amongst all the poor 





* When the information was first given in the Cambridge Calendar it was introduced 
by the following preface, which I transcribe from the Calendar for 1808: ‘ It being 
considered as the interest of the Clerks to the various Companies (by whom alone, 
and that on paying 2s. 6d. any intelligence of these benefactions can be obtained) to 
give inaccurate statements, either to magnify the trouble of application, or to secure to 
the Companies or themselves the several perquisites, the impossibility of procuring any 
satisfactory intelligence (after exerting our utmost endeavours) will apologise for this 
imperfect detail. [We wish to refer our readers to Maitland’s History of London].’’ 
Such a libel as this on the Clerks of the City Companies was scarcely likely to con- 
ciliate correspondence: nor is one willing to believe that it could have been deserved. 
However, if the Editor of the Calendar had kept this object in view, it cannot be doubted 
= by degrees he would have completed a more accurate account of the City Exhi- 
nitions. 
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scholars of the said houses, that he that 
had it the one year should not have it 
again the next year.’’ (Ibid. pp. 499 and 
501.) This charity has been reduced in 
amount by the expenses of the suit in 
chancery, noticed ibid. p. 500. 

Witt1am CuHapmMan, by will dated 8 
Aug. 1579, bequeathed 200/. to the mas- 
ter, wardens, and commonalty of Iron- 
mongers, to find aid maintain in Oriel 
college, Oxford, yearly two poor scholars 
to study divinity there until they should 
be of the age of thirty years, when they 
should be displaced, and two other poor 
scholars appointed in their room, and so 
on from time to time ; and that they and 
their successors should yearly pay out of 
the said stock or employment of the said 
200/. to the finding of either of the said 
scholars 5/. a-piece. The students under 
a decree of the Court of Chancery, in the 
18th of James the First, are nominated 
and chosen by the college. (Ibid. p. 502.) 
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Tuomas Hattwoop, by his will dated 
20 April, 1622, gave 4007. upon trust to 
pay 4/. each to four poor scholars, students 
in divinity, two at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, and twoat Christ college, Cambridge, 
or such other colleges as the wardens, and 
his executors, should allow and appoint. 
The Company select the scholars, and the 
payment is continued to each scholar for 
three years, unless before that time he 
takes a degree, or ceases to reside in the 
University. (Ibid. p. 505.) 

It is surely to be regretted that, from 
the change in the value of money, these 
exhibitions should be now so little worth 
accepting, and it would be satisfactory to 
learn that the Company, out of its abund- 
ance, had allotted some small addition for 
their improvement —a measure which 
would be so gracefully in accordance with 
the other honourable services of the Irone 
mongers to the great cause of education. 

Yours, &c. Crivis. 


Tue GENEALOGICAL DESCENT oF Sirk IsAAc NEwTOon. 


Lincoln, August 18. 

Mr. Ursan,—When you gave last 
month a kind acceptance and publicity to 
the letter and brief notice which I offered 
you of Sir Isaac Newton, you were so 
good as to say that what further matter I 
might have respecting his origin and con- 
nections would be welcome. I proceed at 
once to a curious question that was raised 
at a very late period of his life, on which 
much has been recently said, and on which 
such as may have felt an interest in his 
genealogy may be still in doubt: it is 
whether, although of Lincolnshire by 
birth, he was or was not of Scotch descent. 
The subject was considered worthy of 
being treated at considerable length in an 
appendix to Sir David Brewster’s biogra- 
phy, and it there appears that Sir Isaac 
Newton, who had with scrupulous care 
drawn out his pedigree in 1705, on being 
knighted by Queen Anne, had afterwards, 
for some reason not distinctly known, 
doubted the soundness of his own state- 
ments. The pedigree, as printed in Tur- 
nor’s History of the Town and Soke of 
Grantham, and also in Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions of Literary History, shews five 
descents from John Newton of Westby, in 
Lincolnshire—John— Richard—Robert— 
Isaac—Isaac ; but it is said in the appen- 
dix above named, that in the family there 
were two traditions,—the one of a descent 
from this John of Westby, and the other 
from a gentleman of East Lothian, who 
accompanied King James the Sixth of 
Scotland on his way to the throne of 
England : that in the first of these tradi- 
tions Sir Isaac seemed to have placed 
most confidence in 1705, but that twenty 


years afterwards, between 1725 and 1727, 
he had discovered the incorrectness of his 
first opinion, or thought the Scotch more 
important than his Lincolnshire descent. 
There is an air of authority in the 
Scotch version, imparted by the numerous 
and highly respectable names that are 
brought to bear upon it; and much corre- 
spondence, long after his decease, took 
place, the substance of which is this: 
Professor Robison makes inquiry of Dr. 
Reid on behalf of Mr. Barron (Barton), a 
relative of Sir Isaac, who cannot trace the 
descent of that great man further with any 
certainty than his grandfather. Dr. Reid 
says in answer, that he was informed by 
Mr. Douglas of Feckell that, being in 
company with Mr. Hepburn of Keith, Mr. 
Hepburn told him that he had heard Mr. 
James Gregory, Professor of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh, relate that, being in con- 
versation with Sir Isaac at London, Sir 
Isaac had said, “ Gregory, I believe you 
don’t know that I am a Scotchman ;”’ and 
that he had then informed him about the 
gentleman above alluded to, Sir John 
Newton of Newton, in East Lothian. 
Some years afterwards Dr. Reid men- 
tioned to Mr. Cross what he had heard 
from Mr. Hepburn. Mr. Cross knew Mr. 
Hepburn, and knew him to be intimate 
with Mr. Gregory: he would write to 
him that night, and also to an intimate 
acquaintance of Mr. Gregory, Mr. Keith 
the Ambassador. These gentlemen both 
answered that Mr. Gregory had told them 
that Sir Isaac spoke as above, but they 
had dropped the inquiry; which appeared 
very strange to Dr. Reid and Mr. Cross. 
Mr. Cross died soon after, and Dr. Reid 
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only learned that the children of Sir John 
Newton, then alive, reported that their 
father had had a letter from Sir Isaac, 
which he never answered. Mr. Patrick 
Wilson, Professor of Astronomy, then told 
Dr. Reid that he had met Mr. Hutton of 
Pimlico, a relative of Sir Isaac, who, on 
the 25th December, 1787, said, in answer 
to an inquiry of him, that he should be glad 
if he could find any old notes of his mother 
that would fix the certainty of Sir Isaac’s 
descent, and that he would take care that 
they should reach him. Nothing came. 
I think it will be admitted that, not- 
withstanding all this trouble, the case for 
Scotland is not very strong ; but we ought 
to be pleased that Scotland was so desirous 
of the honour, if not of having given birth 
to the great philosopher, of shewing that 
he had Scotch blood in his veins. That 
he was genuine English I have no doubt, 
and shall endeavour to prove it to you. 
The value of ancient wills is now gene- 
rally known. In the Prerogative Office, 
at Doctors’ Commons, is the will of 
Christopher Wimberley of Bitchfield, in 
Lincolnshire, dated December 3rd, 1569, 
and proved February 15 following. This 
was thirty-three years before the accession 
of King James I. The supervisors of this 
will are Thomas Coney and Richard Coney 
of Basingthorpe. It has various bequests: 
to the church, the bridge-mending, the 
mending of the ways, the poor men’s box 
of Bitchfield, and the poor of the parishes 
of Basingthorpe, Westby, and South Wi- 
tham ; to Richard, son of John Newton, 
his predecessor (that is, previously de- 
ceased) ; to the children of William Berry, 
his predecessor, and to the children of his 
brother Thomas Wimberley; also forty 
shillings in old gold to Mr. Thomas Conye. 
He makes provision for his son Thomas 
Wymberley, then under 14 years of age, if 
taken in ward or otherwise ; and then fol- 
lows this clause, “ And if it please God to 
call the said Thomas Wymberlie my son 
to his mercy before he come at lawful age, 
then I will that the said lands, leases, and 
goods be sold to the uttermost value by 
my trusty friends, with the advice of my 
overseers ; and I will that twenty pounds 
be distributed among the poor, that is to 
say, among the poor folks of Beechefield 
vj". xiij’. iiij4., among the poor folk of 
Basingthorpe and Westby vj''. xiij’. iiij’., 
and amongst the poor folks of South 
Witham vj". xiij’. iiij’., and the rest to be 
divided amongst John Newton’s children, 
my predecessor, and William Beryes 
children, my predecessor, and my brother 
Wymberlies children, by even portions.’ 
You will perceive by this testament that 
Richard Newton was the son of the second 
John of Westby; this John, as is shewn 
7 
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in the pedigree before cited, had purchased 
land in Woolsthorp, and Richard’s son 
Robert purchased the manor of Wools- 
thorp which Sir Isaac afterwards inherited : 
so closely intimate at that period were 
Richard Newton, Sir Isaac’s undoubted 
ancestor, and Christopher Wimberley, 
that he makes him equally with his own 
brother and half-brother a sharer, in de- 
fault of heir, of all his’ lands. 

The will of Elizabeth his widow, June 3, 
1582, leaves numerous bequests which 
indicate their stretch of property or family 
connections: to the poor of Bitchfielde, 
Whissondine(Rutlandshire), Basingthorpe, 
Westby, Boothby, Burton (Coggles), 
Corby, Colsterworth alias Woolsthorpe, 
Easton, South Stoke, North Stoke, and 
Great Ponton. 

Nothing more appears in my documents 
connected with the Newtons in that 
quarter or at that period. Thomas Wim- 
berley lived: he married a daughter 
(Frances) of the very ancient family of 
the Bevills of Chesterton, and so became, 
as did also Sir Matthew Gamlyn of Spald- 
ing, brother-in-law of Sir Robert Bevill, 
K.B. knighted at the coronation of King 
James ; he purchased the hall and manor 
of Ayscough Fee at Spalding, and died 
there in 1616. His sons, Bevill, John, 
and Gilbert, married at distant periods 
three daughters of Sir William Welby of 
Gedney, a family as ancient as the Bevills, 
and now, like them, long extinct—the 
Bevills and Welbys now living, equally 
honourable, are cadets of those houses— 
William, the son of John on whom his 
brother Bevill entailed the estates, being 
childless, married the daughter of William 
Weld of Cheshire, as appears on a marble 
monument in the chancel of Pinchbeck 
Church near Spalding to her memory— 
** she died young.”’ 

Thomas Wimberley, named in the will 
cited, the elder brother of Christopher, 
is the person who appears in that remark- 
able petition of Thomas Troughton, ‘* To 
the Kinge and Quenes maiesties moste 
honorable councill,’’ (published in the 
Archeologia by Sir Frederic Madden,) as 
‘mine adversary,’’ and against whom a 
countercharge is made of, among other 
treasons, crying ‘‘ God save Lady Jane !”’ 
(Lady Jane Grey.) The last of this Thomas 
Wimberley’s male descendants -was with 
King Charles at Naseby, where he was 
severely wounded, and reached his home 
to die; and so the old estates fell to the 
junior branch. William Wimberley was 
soon after the Restoration appointed post- 
master of the district between Stamford 
and Grantham ; he removed to Witham. 
It was called Post Witham while he and 
his sons held that trust, but not before 
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nor since; and it was then that the old 
neighbourship between the two families 
was renewed. 

The nephew of Sir Isaac alluded to in 
my former notice was Newton Smith. He 
was, as is there shewn, under age in 1712. 
He afterwards married Catherine the 
daughter of William Wimberley, son of the 
last named above; this is shewn in the 
pedigree of the Smiths in Nichols’s Illus- 
trations of Literary History, vol. iv. p. 36. 
On July 20, 1716, was baptized at Witham 
Catherine, the daughter of Newton Smith 
and Mrs. Catherine ; on April 7th, 1718, 
Isaac Newton Smith, son of the same, 
and on Feb. 25, 1719, Sarah, daughter of 
the same. These baptisms are taken from 
the South Witham Register. They after- 
wards lived at Barrowby near Grantham. 
A hood and scarf worn at Sir Isaac’s 
funeral in Westminster Abbey were long 
preserved at our house at Witham. 

A portrait has been removed to Belvoir. 
Dr. Stukeley, in a letter to Mr. Roger 
Gale, dated on the 14th March, 1727, O.S. 
(which was shortly before Sir Isaac’s 
death,) writes, “We have got the finest 
original picture of Sir Isaac by Kneller at 
Mr. Newton Smith’s, his nephew, at 
Barrowby, a mile from us.’’ (Reliquiz 
Galeane, 4to. 1784, where a note is added, 
that the same was purchased in 1780 by 
the Duke of Rutland.) 

The signature of Benjamin Smith, with 
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date 1723, is on the cover of the Witham 
parish register, which commences in 1686. 
Two tabiets are in the chancel of Witham 
Church: William Wimberley, who died 
July 23, 1751, and his wife and son; and 
Sherard, who died October 17th, 1751, 
within three months, and his wife, Frances, 
in 1754. In a search at the King’s Silver 
Office some years ago I found the record 
of a fine, 1761, Trinity Term, William 
Manners, plaintiff, and Benjamin Smith, 
clerk, and Benjamin Brown and Sarah, 
deforciants, of messuages, cottages, and 
lands in South Witham. In Nichols’s 
Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 42, is a note, 
“ Mrs. Sarah Brown, widow of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brown, of Owston, in Leicester- 
shire, who was some way: related to the 
Smiths, had about the year 1786 a fine 
original portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which was purchased by the late Duke of 
Rutland, and placed in Belvoir Castle,’’ 
(the same, of course, as before mentioned,* 
though too late a date is here given.) 
You will perceive the relationship clearly : 
she was Sarah, the daughter of Newton 
Smith and Mrs. Catherine before named, 
sister of Isaac Newton Smith, and grand- 
daughter of William Wimberley ; she be- 
ing then the representative of that branch 
of the Smiths, it is implied that her bro- 
ther and sister were both dead. 
Yours, &c. 
WitiraM CLiark WIMBERLEY. 


Rusu CANDLES AND Rusu SrIcks. 





Northampton, Aug. 5. 
Mr. Ursan,—The accompanying cut 
is the representation of a very primitive 
article of domestic economy still lingering 
in use in the nooks and corners of Hamp- 
shire. Its purpose is to hold the rushes 
which even in some of the farm-houses in 
that county supply the place of candles. 
The rush is the juncus conglomeratus, or 
common soft rush, which is the foundation 
of the ordinary rushlight. It differs, how- 
ever, in the mode of preparation. The 
rushlight has a couple of ribs of the outer 
rind left in order to check the progress of 
the flame. The rush candle has but one 
by way of support to the pith. Neither 
is the rush candle coated like the rush- 
light in tallow. Itis simply saturated with 
the grease which the housewife saves during 
her culinary operations. A pound of dry 
rushes will include something like fifteen 
hundred individuals, and six pounds of 
grease are sufficient for the preparation of 
the whole. Arush is about two feet long, 
and will burn nearly an hour, giving a 
clear steady light. A farmer’s dame told 








* The portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, by Kneller, was in the Long Gallery at Belvoir 


in 1792. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVIII. 


Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire, ii. 73.—Edit. 
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us that she always burnt rush candles to 
work by, in preference to the ordinary 
candle, on account of the superiority of the 
light. The rush is held between the nip- 
pers of the rush-stick, and the progress of 
its burning, and the consequent degree of 
light, may be regulated by elevating or 
depressing at pleasure the burning ex- 
tremity. 

Gilbert White, the author of the charm- 
ing History of Selborne, has devoted an 
entire letter to an account of rush candles, 
though, oddly enough, he says nothing 
about the contrivance, a sine gud non, for 
burning them. He complains that, al- 
though the little farmers use the rushes 
both in the dairy and kitchen, the very 
poor, always the worst economists, buy a 
halfpenny candle, which does not last more 
than two hours, while rushes at the same 
cost would last eleven. It will be ob- 
served that our rush-stick has also a 
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socket for an ordinary candle. It is an 
odd fact, illustrative of Gilbert White’s 
complaint, that we found the original in 
a very humble though very picturesque 
cottage in a deep and lovely dell, in the 
angle of two lofty ‘‘ hangers,’’ in the se- 
cluded and beautiful parish of Steep, near 
Petersfield. Ina farm-house, picturesque 
too, but large, rambling and gabled, we 
found another rush-stick, but in place of 
the socket was a weight simply to close 
with sufficient firmness the nippers. The 
careful housewifery of the farm-house re- 
pudiated the extravagance of the candle, 
and the socket which suggested it. The 
unthrifty cottage had possessed itself of 
the thriftless convenience. In both cases 
the implement was at least as old as the 
days of the historian. The stem, nippers, 
and socket of the rush-stick are of iron: 
the stand is a lump of heavy wood. 
Yours, &c. G. J. De WILDE. 


Corn Street, Bristou. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the city of Bristol 
are two streets, nearly contiguous, named 
Corn-street and Wine-street. The latter 
is a corruption of Wynch-street, under 
which name it appears in William de 
Wyrcestre’s remarks on Bristol written in 
the fifteenth century.* I have now to 
suggest (as I am not aware that it has been 
remarked before) that Corn-street appears 
to have derived its appellation from the 
proper name of one of its chief inhabitants 
or proprietors.f The family of Corne had 
been settled at Wenlock, com. Salop, and 
temp. Edw. II. and Edw. III. possessed 
property at Drayton, in that county, the 
title deeds whereof and of that date I have 
seen. The following deed of the year 1402, 
in which John Corne styles himself of Bris- 
tol, is now in private hands :— 

“ Sciant presentes et futuri q’d ego Jo- 
hannes Corne de Bristoll’ dedi concessi et 


hac presenti carta confirmavi Thome Nor- 
ton seniori, burgensi ejusdem ville, duo 
messuagia cum suis pertinentibus situat’ 
in villa Bristoll’ juxta cimiterium ecclesiz 
Sancti Petri inter tenementum procurato- 
rum ecclesiz predicte ex parte orientali et 
tenementum quod Johannes Hey de nova 
edificari fecit super solum nuper commu- 
nitatis ville predict ex parte occidentali, 
et extendunt se a predicto cimiterio anterius 
usque ad aquam Avonee posterius. .... 
Et quia sigillum meum pluribus est in- 
cognitum, sigillum officii majoratus ville 
Bristoll’ specialiter et personaliter apponi 
procuravi. Hijs testibus, Johanne Bar- 
staple tune majore ville Bristoll’, Ric’o 
Panes et Simone Algode tunc dictz ville 
ballivis, Rob’to Dudbrooke, Johanne Sut- 
ton, Johanne Leycestr’ et alijs. Dat’ 
Bristoll’ ultimo die Dec’ris. [3 Hen. IV.] 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


‘¢ PurRcHASER,’’ ** PaRvis.’? 


Mr. Ursan,—Chaucer, in his descrip- 
tion of the Serjeant of the Lawe in the 
Canterbury Tales, says : 

Of fees and robes had he many one: 

So grete a pourchasour was nowher none : 

All was fee simple to him in effect, 

His pourchasing might not been in suspect. 

This has been explained as if it referred 
to the acquisition by the ‘‘ Man of Law” 
of large estates as the consequence of his 
successful practice. I am persuaded that 


it is a description of a part of his practice, 
namely, that of advising on the title and 
mode of aliening land. In modern times, 
the principal act in the transfer of real 
property is the execution of a deed, which 
is called a ‘‘ conveyance.’’ In the middle 
ages it is well known that this, if done at 
all, was of minor importance. Transfer 
was made either on the spot by “ livery 
of seisin,’’’or in the law courts by fine or 
recovery. Every mode of acquisition of 





* See Dallaway’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Bristow in the Middle Centuries,’’ 1834, 8vo. pp. 


30, 52, 76, 86, 142. 


+ Another street, named after an old Bristol family Hore-street, was at first corrupted 
into Horse-street, and then, by a pretended correction, written and called Host-street, 


because it was said that the Host was carried in procession through it. 


Dallaway, p. 55. 
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land, except by descent, was a purchase 
(perquisitio); and Shakspere uses this 
word in its most accurate legal sense, 
when he makes Lepidus say of Antony’s 
faults that they are 
hereditary, 
Rather than purchased. 

Hence the word purchaser, as used by 
Chaucer, is exactly equivalent to our “con- 
veyancer.” The rest of the description sup- 
ports this meaning. Every title, upon the 
purchase of which he advised, turned out 
‘¢in effect ’’ fee simple: no one could cast 
a suspicion upon his conveyanciog; and, 
some lines further, another part of the 
same branch of his practice is described : 


Therto he coude endite and make a thing 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing. 


Were it not for the respect which the 
poet evidently intends to create for the 
serjeant’s character, we might perhaps 
suspect that the word purchase was used 
with a covert double entendre. Spenser 
speaks of “ purchas criminel,’’ and we 
know that Bardolph and Pym “ would 
steal anything and call it purchase ;’’ and 
even in Chaucer’s time the word seems to 
have gained the second meaning of un- 
scrupulous or dishonest acquisition: 
‘** robbery was held purchase.”’ 

There is another use of the word pur- 
chase still common in the expression, 
“twenty years’ purchase,” and the like. 
Bacon, in his Essay on Usury, furnishes 
an early example of this ; and there is an 
obscure passage in Twelfth Night, in 
which the same expression occurs: “ These 
wise men that give fools money get them- 
selves a good report after fourteen years’ 
purchase.’’ For the explanation of this 
the commentators make two suggestions. 
Warburton refers to the monopolies which 
were granted for fourteen years upon the 
favourable report of a,committee. Others 
shew that fourteen years’ purchase was a 
good price for land in Shakspere’s time. 
The sense would seem to be, that by giving 
money to fools praise is purchased at an 
exorbitant rate. The only difficulty in 
the way of this interpretation is, that it 
appears that Lord Bacon, writing about 
the same time as Shakspere, thought six- 
teen years’ purchase the price which land 
ought fairly to procure, so that fourteen 
years’ purchase would scarcely be a mani- 
festly extravagant rate. 

There is another part of the description 
of Chaucer’s Serjeant which I have never 
seen satisfactorily explained : 

That often hadde yben at the Parvis. 


It is well known that a Parvise was a 
sort of court or space round the entrance 
of a church, or other building. The open 
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place to the west of the church of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, is called ‘‘le Parvis de 
Noétre Dame,’’ and Dugdale mentions a 
‘*Pervyse of Pawles.”? This naturalby 
leads the mind to the custom of lawyers 
meeting their clients at their pillars in St. 
Paul’s. Fortescue, writing nearly a cen- 
tury after Chaucer, says (de laud. leg. Ang. 
c. 51) that after the courts at Westminster 
broke up (at eleven in the morning) 
‘‘ the suitors then betake them to the Per- 
vise and elsewhere, to advise with the 
serjeants at law and others their counsel ;” 
and Selden, annotating on Fortescue, tells 
us that the Parvis was ‘‘ an afternoon ex- 
ercise or moot to the instruction of young 
students.’ It would seem from either of 
these explanations that it was no greater 
credit to our serjeant to have been often 
at the Parvis than to have been often in 
Westminster Hall, or in his own chambers. 
I have sometimes suspected that the judges 
may have met the serjeants for advice in 
the place referred to, or perhaps if the Par- 
vise, wherever it was, was as Selden tells 
us (like the “ Parvise’’ at Oxford) a sort 
of school for students, lectures or ‘‘ read- 
ings ’’ may have been given there by the 
older and more learned of the profession. 
If the Parvis was merely, as Fortescue, 
our best authority, describes it, a rendez- 
vous for the serjeants and their clients, it 
would seem that the line contains only an 
epitheton ornans, from which no conclusion 
is intended to be drawn, and that the poet 
is merely picturing, in his simple manner, 
the professional habits of his fellow- 
pilgrim. Yours, &c, F. M. N. 


Note.—With respect to the etymology 
of the word parvise, it is stated by Mr. 
Way, ina note to his edition of the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, to be a term of Greek 
extraction, derived from paradisus, and 
probably originating with the gardens of 
trees which sheltered the entrances of the 
Greek churches. Palsgrave explains it asa 
“* Place nere a churche to walke in, paruwis ;” 
Cotgrave, “ Parvis, the porch of a church; 
also (or more properly) the utter court of 
a palace or great house;’’ Uguitio as 
“ hortatorium monachorum, locus ubi hor- 
tamina fiunt.’? In the Towneley Mys- 
teries, p. 200, it is used strictly in the last 
sense, where Froward is’ threatened 

Thou shalbe cald to pervyce. 

Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, 
quotes a passage in which the Parvise of 
St. Paul’s is mentioned in an old inter- 
lude called, ‘‘ Mind, Will, and Under- 
standing,’’ p. 8 :— 

At the parvyse I wyll be 
A Powlys between ij. and iij. 
Edil. 
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Tue Foor or Saint Pavut’s.—TuHeE Kwine’s Tron ELNE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am happy to have it 
in my power to answer, to a certain extent, 
the inquiries of your correspondent Mr. C. 
H. Cooper (July, p. 57), relative to the 
**pes Sancti Pauli,’’—which it will be more 
correct to translate, “ the foot of Saint 
Paul’s (church),’’ rather than ‘* the foot 
of Saint Paul.”’ 

In the Liber A. sive Pilosus, belonging 
to the church of St. Paul (at fo. xvij b.), 
is a charter of Theobald of Lyleston (now 
the manor of Lisson in Marylebone), by 
which he conveys a messuage, of which it 
it is stated :— 

‘Terra quidem masagii habet in latitu- 
dine xxxij pedes et dimidium ; in longitu- 
dine lvij pedes, per pedem Algari qui 
insculpitur super basim columpne in ec- 
clesia Sancti Pauli.”’ 

It has been kindly suggested to me by 
your correspondent Mr. Tomlins of Isling- 
ton that this Algar may very probably have 
been Algar the son of Dereman, who was 
the first prebendary of Isledon, or Isling- 
ton, about the time of King Henry the 
First, and whose father was doubtless the 
Dereman of London, who at the time 
of the Domesday survey held half a hide 
of the King in Iseldone of the yearly 
value of ten shillings. ‘* Hanc terram (it 
is added) tenuit Algar homo regis Ed- 
wardi, et vendere et dare potuit.’’ It 
appears therefore probable that he was 
the son as well as the father of an Algar, 
which former Algar had been an attendant 
of the Confessor.* 

I presume this ancient standard was 
forgotten in the time of Stowe, or that 
curious observer would have noticed it. I 
do not find any mention of it either in his 
Survay of London, or in Dugdale’s His- 
tory of St. Paul’s; but we cannot be sur- 
prised that the walks of this church be- 
came the grand arena for legal contracts 
when the standard measure of land was 
placed upon one of its columns. It must, 
however, be remembered in extenuation 
that this was some centuries before the ex- 
istence of a Royal Exchange; and it is 
obvious that the engraving of the Standard 
Foot within the principal church of the 
city would be done to give it a religious 
sanction and authority. 

The same measure of length occurs in a 
cartulary of the Nunnery of Clerkenwell— 
“Ix et xij pedes Sancti Pauli.”’ (Re- 
gistrum de Clerkenwell, MS. Cotton. 
Faustina B. 11. fol. 85.) 


It is observable that at the same period 
land, as well as cloth, was often measured 
by ells; and if the citizens of London 
were sometimes content to be regulated 
by Algar’s foot, they also as frequently 
appealed to the iron elne, of which the 
reigning monarch was pleased to afford the 
standard by the length of his own arm. 
This is distinctly stated by the chroniclers 
when speaking of Henry the First :— 

‘* Mercatorum falsam ulnam castigavit, 
adhibita brachii sui mensura.’’ (Henr. de 
Knyghton, in Twysden’s Decem Script. 
2375, 5; also, in nearly the same words, 
Will. de Malmesbury, Rer. Anglic. Script. 
post Bedam.) 

King Richard the First fixed a standard 
iron ell, we may presume ina similar way— 
‘* fecit etiam fieri ulnas ferreas quas di- 
minuere de facili nemo poterat.’” (John 
Bromton, ap. Twysden, 1258, 35.) 

An instance of its use occurs in the same 
Liber Pilosus S. Pauli Londin. at fo. xiii.: — 

‘¢ quee terra continet in longitudine 
ab oriente versus occidentem secus regium 
vicum undecim ulnas et dimidium pedem 
de ulnis ferreis Ricardi regis Anglia. Et 
in latitudine ab austro versus aquilonem 
septem ulnas, plena palma minus, de 
eisdem ulnis. Hiis testibus, Alardo de- 
cano Londin’ et aliis.’’ 

Also in the register of Clerkenwell :— 

“de ulnis ferreis domini regis 
mensuratis sine pollice.’”” (MS. Cotton. 
Faustina B. 1. fo. 75 b.) 

‘*xvj ulnas et duos pedes de ulnis fer - 
reis regis Ricardi.” (Ibid. fo. 86.) 

Again, in a London lease of land in 
the parish of St. Michael Bassishaw, 
granted by Peter prior of Christchurch in 
London :— 

— ‘‘continet in latitudine per totum 
xxiij ulnas de ulnis ferreis Ricardi regis, 
et in longitudine &c. xxvij ulnas et dimi- 
dium de eisdem ulnis.’’ (Collectanea To- 
pograph. et Genealogica, vol. iv. p. 314.) 

Stowe also mentions the iron ell in con- 
nection with the same religious house, 
which was otherwise styled “ of the Holy 
Trinity, without Aldgate.” 

It appears, again, that there were “iron 
ells of King John,’’ for which it may be 
presumed the measure was taken afresh 
from the royal person— 

‘“*decem ulnas et dimidiam,+j palma 
minus, de ulnis ferreis regis Johannis 
Anglie.”’ (Liber A. sive Pilosus, fo. 
Xxij a.) 





Hertfordshire were held by Derman, one of the King’s thanes. 


* The manor at Wodtone (Watton) and Walchra (Walkern) and other lands in 


(Domesday, fo. 142.) 


It does not appear whether this was the same person, but probably not, as Alwin 
Horne, a thane of King Edward, had been his predecessor. 
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— ‘‘viginti et unam ulnas ulnarum do- 
mini regis, ulnatas sine pollicibus.” (Ibid. 
f, xxi b.) 

In the foundation charter of Walter 
Broun citizen of London and Roisia his 
wife for the hospital of the blessed Mary 
in the suburb of London, afterwards 
called Bethlehem hospital, the site on 
which it was to be built is described as 
containing—‘“ in fronte secus vicum re- 
gium occidentalem in latitudine xliiij ulnas 
de ulnis ferreis regis Johannis Anglia, et 
in capite orientali versus campum qui vo- 
catur Lollesworth cxvij ulnas de eisdem 
ulnis.’” (Monasticon Anglicanum, old edit. 
ii. 383 a.) 

Also in a London charter of land in St. 
Mary’s Newchurch :— 

“*Decem et octo ulnas et unum quar- 
terium unius ulne de ulnis ferreis regis 
Johannis Anglia, et in latitudine secus 
vicum regium undecim ulnas et unum 
quarterium unius ulne et duo polices de 
eisdem ulnis.’’ (Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, vol. iv. p. 311.) 

The latest instance that has occurred to 
me, in point of time, is that afforded by 
the foundation charter of the hospital of 
Saint Katharine near the Tower. This is 
dated on the 5th July, 1273, that is, in 
the first year of the widowhood of queen 


Alianor the foundress, and consequently 
in the first year of the reign of King Ed- 


ward the First. She thereby conveyed to 
the hospital a certain piece of land in East 
Smithfield, formerly the property of Ha- 
mund son and heir of John the Tiler, 
“que continet in latitudine versus aqui- 
lonem xiiij ulnas et tria quarteria ulnius 
ulne ferree domini regis, et in latitudine 
versus austrum decem et octo ulnas et 
dimidium quarterium unius ulne, et in 
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longitudine ab aquilone versus austrum 
lxiiij ulnas et quarterium unius ulne.’’ 
(Monast. Angl. 1661, ii. 460.) This was 
evidently the land which became the site 
of the hospital. 

It is remarkable how these several mea- 
sures arose from the handy appliance of 
the various parts of the human limbs,— 


Pes,—the Foot. 
Ulna,—the Arm. 
Palma,—the Hand. 
Pollex,—the Thumb. 


The ancient Romans had used the same 
contrivances, though not entirely with the 
same names. The terms pes, cubitus, and 
digitus, (the Foot, Arm, and Finger,) 
occur in classic authors. The medizeval 
ulna became the English edne, and our 
modern ell. The digit is still employed 
in scientific measurements. The palma, 
as is well known, is the ordinary measure 
in modern Italy, as the foot is here. The 
medizeval pollex, or Thumb, was supposed 
to be equivalent to an inch. We find in 
Spelman’s Glossary, ‘‘ Polley in omni 
mensura debet mensurari ad radicem 
unguis, et debet stare ex longitudine trium 
granorum hordei boni sine caudis.” The 
three Jarleycorns here mentioned, ‘‘ with- 
out their tails’’ or beards, may still be 
found in the tables of our school-books as 
‘making one Inch.’’ 

Dr. Johnson defines the Nail, ‘‘ a mea- 
sure in length,’ as two inches and a 
quarter ; and Ainsworth as digiti duo cum 
quadranti. It would seem then, that this 
measure was not, like the former, derived 
from the human nail or unguis, but per- 
haps from the customary length of the 
nails used in the frame-work of houses. 

Yours, &c. Joun Goucu NicHo.s. 
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Before the appearance of our present 
number considerable progress will have 
been made with the annual meeting of 
Tue British Arcnzo.ocicar Insti- 
TUTE at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which now 
promises to take place at a propitious 
period, both in respect to weather, and in 
regard to the leisure of its noble Patron 
the Duke of Northumberland, who, having 
returned from escorting his Royal Mis- 
tress across the narrow seas, as the head 


and representative of the English Navy, 
may now be expected to enjoy some re- 
prieve from his official duties. 

The Congress of the British ArcHz- 
OLOGICAL ASsocIATION has already taken 
place at Newark and its neighbourhood, 
and has been kindly and_hospitably 
noticed by the Duke of Newcastle and 
others of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry. Its acting staff appears to be re- 
duced, by further desertions, to a very 
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small company, in comparison with former 
years. As, however, in all these matters, 
we look mainly to the scientific results, we 
only wait to complete as accurate a report 
as we can obtain, in order to describe the 
several papers brought forward at this 
meeting ; as well as at those of The Cam- 
brian Archeological Association at Lud- 
low, which commenced on the 23rd August. 
In our present Magazine we have re- 
ported the recent meetings of the Sussex, 
Caerleon, and Bury Societies; and re- 
specting the first—that at Battle, we 
may here add that the last paper which 
was introduced, but not read, viz. On the 
Custom of Borough English in the County 
of Sussex, by George R. Corner, esq. 
F.S.A. will be read at the next meeting of 
the Society, at Lewes, on the 5th October. 
We are informed that the custom in ques- 
tion was so general in Sussex that it might 
be considered the common law of thecounty 
in respect of copyholds. Mr. Corner has 
































collected a list of more than seventy 


manors in which the customary descent 
was to the youngest son. It is remarka- 
ble that the counties in which this usage 
is found to have prevailed most are the 
ancient Suthfolk, Suthrey, and Suthsax. 

Another subject of great interest for 
which the same meeting will be looked 
forward to, is the result of the excava- 
tions in the Roman castrum of Pevensey, 
or city of Anderida, to which we have 
alluded at an earlier page of our present 
Magazine (p. 234). We may here add 
the necessary announcement that subscrip- 
tions for the prosecution of this interest- 
ing investigation are received in London 
by Mr. Roach Smith and at Lewes by 
Mr. Lower. 

We regret to find that in the metropolis 
itself the public are not yet sufficiently 
awakened to the value of their few remain- 
ing indicia of early antiquity. During 
the last few weeks a large portion of the 
Roman Lonpon WALL, which had been 
concealed perhaps for centuries, was laid 
open near Tower Hill, and its facing was 
found to be in better preservation than 
any one had supposed. It is now being 
incased in new houses, which again conceal 
it from view. During these works many 
interesting fragments have been seen, in- 
cluding fragments of sculpture, cornices, 
columns, and hewn stones; which had 
served for the foundations of buildings ; 
but the whole of these we are informed 
have been again worked up, with one ex- 
ception which was thought worthy of pre- 
servation by the City authorities. We 
trust that some architectural antiquary 
may at least have exercised his pencil in 
taking memoranda of these rudera antiqui- 
tatis, as old Leland would have called them. 
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We are glad that the architect of Tue 
Roya. ExcHaAnGE has come forward to 
vindicate his original design from the in- 
juries inflicted upon it by its guardians, 
the Gresham Committee, who have yielded 
to the wish of the tenants to advance the 
fronts of their*shops. Such fancies are 
natural enough in shopkeepers, but it does 
not follow that they ought to be indulged. 
The trustees of a great public building are 
constituted not merely to let it to the best 
advantage, but to preserve it in its in- 
tegrity and beauty. It is remarkable that 
tenants in such situations manifest more 
skill in such encroachments than those 
on private property. Mr. Tite reminds 
the committee that in the old Exchange, 
in consequence of repeated concessions to 
the tenants, the shops had advanced so 
much into the streets, and so encumbered 
the architecture, that at the last great re- 
pair in 1820 they were pulled down again 
and set back at an enormous expense, 
The holders of private property are unable 
to work their will so readily with the com- 
missioners of pavements or the district sur- 
veyor. In Exchange-buildings, the houses 
opposite the east end of the Exchange, the 
shops are recessed within the architecture, 
and so of course they must continue. Mr. 
Tite plainly told the committee that the 
proper mode of meeting the complaints of 
the tenants would have been by an abate- 
ment of rent, not by the utter destruction 
of the proportions of his architecture; but 
yet,on his return (we rejoice to say with im- 
proved health) from some months’ sojourn 
on the continent, he finds the innovation 
has been perpetrated in direct contradiction 
to his advice. 

A Stratus oF Sir Rosert Pest, the 
work of Mr. Noble, has been erected at 
Tamworth, on a site which the foot of the 
great statesman had often trod, and by a 
people to whom the original was a familiar 
figure. Its inauguration took place on 
the 23rd of July. To the selection of a 
site, said Sir Charles Clarke, in handing 
over the monument to the keeping of the 
town, the committee had ‘ devoted a 
great deal of careful attention, and their 
final decision had been in favour of that 
spot from which the great statesman had 
been in the habit of addressing his consti- 
tuents. The statue was placed with its 
back to London and the world, with its 
face directed towards the place of Sir 
Robert’s birth. On the right was the 
church in which he worshipped, and on 
the left was the palace which he erected, 
but which, unfortunately, he did not live 
long to inhabit.’’ The principal members 
of the Peel family were present; and Mr. 
Noble, who has now had three commis- 
sions for this subject, had the satisfaction 
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of hearing Mr. Frederick Peel’s attestation 
—that “ whether in the general outline, in 
the correctness of the proportions, in the 
resemblance of the features, or in the 
ease and gracefulness of the posture,’’ the 
sculptor had produced a faithful and ex- 
pressive copy of his original. 

A large statue in bronze of the great 
Gustavus ApoLpHus, which had been 
modelled by Vogelbjerg at Rome, and cast 
in the royal foundry at Munich, fell last 
year into the sea near Heligoland, as it 
was being conveyed to Gothenburg in 
Sweden. Having been recovered by the 
islanders, so large a sum was claimed by 
them for salvage, that the municipality of 
Gothenburg refused to pay the demand, 
and left the statue to the finders. Jt was 
lately put up to sale, when it was pur- 
chased by the municipality of Heligoland 
for 2000 mares, about 290/. The moulds 
have been preserved, but the sum paid by 
the Heligolanders is said to have been 
only about a fourth of the value of the 
metal used. However, our compatriots 
of Heligoland (for they are British sub- 
jects) may be congratulated on their pub- 
lic spirit, and we rejoice to hear of the 
great Gustavus emerging to light on British 
ground at one of the entrances of that 
Germany he so valiantly struggled to 
liberate. 

Not long before the dissolution of Par- 
liament, on a vote of 2,495/. being taken 
for the expenses of the National Gallery, 
Lord Mahon made an excellent suggestion 
respecting the due preservation and assem- 
bling of EnoGiish Historica Por- 
TRAITS. He remarked that no one who 
had visited Versailles could have failed to 
admire one gallery in which were deposited 
original portraits of many of the most il- 
lustrious men whom France had produced. 
He thought they might easily provide for 
the gradual formation of a similar gallery 
in this country. It would only be neces- 
sary to vote a very moderate sum—say 
1,5002. or 2,000/. a-year—and to give 
power to certain commissioners to make 
purchases when original portraits were 
offered for sale.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked in reply that “he con- 
sidered the suggestion a very valuable one. 
He thought, however, that the whole ques- 
tion of the establishment of public galleries 
of art in this country was one which must 
come, without much delay, under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. Fortunately the 
subject had engaged the attention of that 
illustrious Prince who had done so much 
towards elevating public taste for art in 
this country; and he entertained the hope 
that, with the sympathy and assistance of 
the House of Commons and of the country 
generally, they might ultimately be able 
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to erect a building for the reception of 
works of art which would remove what he 
might almost call a stain upon the national 
credit.’”? It was a very proper measure, 
adopted some years ago, to assemble and 
arrange the portraits which were scattered 
about the rooms of the British Museum ; 
but really they are very much out of sight 
in their present position above the glass- 
cases of natural history. A more choice col- 
lection, and one, as Lord Mahon suggests, 
confined to original pictures, is what we 
should wish to see as a department of the 
National Gallery. Our best historical por- 
trait-gallery is at the Bodleian in Oxford : 
but it includes too many very inferior 
copies. 

We observe that Messrs. Butterworth, 
the Publishers to the Public Record De- 
partment, have received instructions to 
add to their catalogue the ‘‘ Liber Mune- 
rum Publicorum Hibernia, 1152 ad 1827.” 
This is a compilation formed by the late 
Mr. Rowley Lascelles, barrister-at-law, of 
the succession to the official establish- 
ments in Ireland in Church and State 
during a period of 675 years, from the 
19th of Stephen to the 7th George IV. 
It was a costly work to the public—far 
beyond its literary or historical merit ; 
and though useful, as such books of refe- 
rence must be, was rendered inconvenient 
by its absurdly ponderous size. Mr. 
Haydn’s “ Book of Dignities” has recently 
supplied the same information to a great 
extent in octavo. Still we are glad that 
this pompous ‘ Liber Hibernie*’ is now 
issued in publicos usus, as it was at first 
confined, very unnecessarily, to the go- 
vernment offices. 

The Oxford University press has printed 
a new edition of Bishop Burnet’s History 
of the Reign of James II. with Notes by 
the Earl of Dartmouth, Speaker Onslow, 
and Dean Swift, and additional observa- 
tions now enlarged: on which we may 
have more to say hereafter. 

In reporting the prizes at the UNiver- 
sity oF CAMRIDGE, we have omitted to 
state that on the 3d of July the Burney 
Prize for the best essay by a Bachelor of 
Arts ‘‘on some moral or metaphysical 
subject, on the existence, nature, and at- 
tributes of God, or on the truth and evi- 
dence of the Christian religion,’’ was 
awarded to Ds. G. M. Gorham, of Trinity 
college: subject—“‘ To compare the doc- 
trine of the love of God, and of our 
neighbour, as deducible from our natural 
reason, and as revealed in the Scriptures.” 

A provincial French paper has given a 
list of the Proressors who have been 
dismissed, or who have resigned, since the 
coup d’état of the 2nd of December, in 
consequence of having refused to take the 
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oath of allegiance. Those belonging to the 
Collége de France are MM. Michelet, 
Quinet, Mickiewitz, Barthelemy St. Hilaire; 
of the Sorbonne, MM. Jules Simon, 
Cousin, and Villemain have been placed 
on the retired list at their own request to 
avoid taking the oath; MM. Pouillet and 
Cauchy ; of the Ecole Normale, MM. J. 
Simon, Vacherot, and Magy; of the School 
of Medicine, Doctor Chomel; of the dif- 
ferent Colleges of Paris, MM. Bouteville, 
Clemencet, Senval, Catalan, Jacques, Des- 
chanel had been removed previous to the 
coup d’état, and M. Despois resigned after 
that event. In the provincial colleges 
MM. Bersol and Alexander Thomas, of 
Versailles; Barui, Rouen; Leroy, Cour- 
geon ; de Serbet, Bourdeaux ; Libert, of 
Tours; Morin, of Bourges; Rogeard, of 
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Pau; Lacour, Limoges, and Somoni. M. 
Haureau, keeper of MSS. at the National 
Library, and M. Michelet, head of the 
section of history in the department of the 
Archives, also resigned rather than take 
the oaths. 

A society has been formed at Dresden, 
under the presidency of H.R.H. Prince 
John, for seeking out German antiquities, 
and preserving historical monuments. 

Clot Bey, a French physician of Cairo, 
converted to the Mussulman religion, has 
resolved to present his valuable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, consisting of 
bronzes, sculptured wood, figures of divi- 
nities, mummies, &c. to the Louvre at 
Paris. Some of these things date from 
the oldest Egyptian dynasties. 
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Reliquie Isuriane : the Remains of the 
Roman Isurium (now Aldborough, Bo- 
roughbridge, Yorkshire,) Illustrated. By 
Henry Ecroyd Smith. 4¢0.—The village of 
Aldborough, distant about a mile from Bo- 
roughbridge, occupies the site of Isurium, 
one of the principal towns of Roman 
Britain. It was walled, and, as may be 
seen by the ground-plan, the modern 
houses are evidently built upon the founda- 
tions of those of two of the chief streets of 
the ancient town ; the church occupies a 
place in the very centre of it. The northern 
portion is mostly occupied by fields. For 
many years Aldborough has attracted the 
attention of the antiquary, from Stukeley 
and Drake to Britton. In more recent 
times, and especially during the period in 
which Mr. Lawson, the present lord of the 
manor, has resided there, the remains of 
ancient art have been preserved, and 
from time to time excavations have been 
made which have laid open some very 
excellent examples of tessellated pave- 
ments, the foundations of houses, and por- 
tions of the town walls. During the meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute at 
York, in 1846, the antiquities of Ald- 
borough formed a prominent part of the 
proposed business of the congress, and a 
day was set apart for investigating them; 
excavations were made for this occasion, 
and Mr. Lawson’s interesting museum of 
the local antiquities was inspected under 
the most favourable circumstances. But 
up to the present day it does not appear that 
any account of the Aldborough remains, 
exclusive of that afforded by a small guide- 
book, has been published. This task re- 
mained for the zeal and enthusiasm of Mr. 
H. Ecroyd Smith, a native, we believe, of 
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the county, and of limited pecuniary 
means, to accomplish ; that he has credit- 
ably performed his somewhat arduous 
undertaking this handsome volume will be 
an enduring testimony. The plates, nearly 
forty in number, are generally well ex- 
ecuted, especially those of the coloured 
tessellated pavements, which leave nothing 
to be desired. 

In surveying these beautiful and varied 
pavements, we cannot but be struck with 
the refined taste with which the buildings 
of Isurium were decorated; and this is 
apparent also in the wall paintings, which 
closely resemble some continental spe- 
cimens from Roman villas of a superior 
cless. The pavements also are very nu- 
merous, and some, from their extent, seem 
to have belonged to public edifices. A 
considerable number of fragments of 
columns have also been found, which, from 
their variety in form and style, indicate 
the site to have been well covered with 
buildings. 

The inscriptions are few. One is that 
of an altar dedicated to Jupiter and the 
Dee Matres ; two are sepulchral, and one, 
found at Duel Cross, three miles from 
Aldborough, is on a mile-stone recording 
the name and titles of Trajanus Decius. 
It appears to have been erected at a spot 
distant twenty miles from a station the 
name of which began with a C,-supposed 
by Mr. Smith, Calcaria, now Tadcaster. 

In the plates of miscellaneous objects 
the archeologist will find numerous im- 
plements, utensils, and ornaments, more 
or less useful for comparison. Among 
the coins are the rare types of Carausius, 
Expectate Veni, and Leg. 1111. Flavia P. F. 

We trust the sale of the work will re- 
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munerate the author for the outlay, and 
we should have been pleased in seeing a 
longer list of subscribers. 





Report on Excavations made on the Site 
of the Roman Castrum at Lymne in Kent, 
in 1850. By Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
With Notes on the original Plan of the 
Castrum, and on the ancient State of the 
Romney Marshes. By James Elliott, Jun. 
(Printed for the Subscribers to the Exca- 
vations). Small 4to.—In our Magazine 
for October 1850 we reviewed Mr. Roach 
Smith’s volume on “The Antiquities of 
Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne,’’ to 
which this may be regarded as a supple- 
ment. More recently, in our Magazines 
for April and June of the present year, 
Mr. Wright, in his ‘‘ Wanderings of an 
Antiquary,’’ has described the most inte- 
resting features of the Roman remains at 
Lymne. Whilst engaged in his researches 
on this spot, Mr. Roach Smith obtained 
the efficient assistance and co-operation of 
Mr. James Elliott, the resident engineer 
of the neighbouring ‘‘ Dymchurch Wall,” 
and was induced to solicit the contribution 
of funds to prosecute the excavations. 
Though he was disappointed of aid from 
government or the archeological societies, 
the sum of 138/. was subscribed by 109 
individuals, and the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company liberally gave him a free 
pass-ticket during the progress of the 
works. The result has been in great 
measure related in Mr. Wright’s paper in 
our June number. 

The now dislocated masses of masonry 
were ascertained to have been thrown out 
of their places by a series of landslips ; 
and the lines of wall, now so irregular and 
broken, were proved to have once stood 
in the usual rectangular figure of a Roman 
castrum, even if their original position 
could not be traced with absolute certainty. 
The ground-plans which are given in the 
work before us will be examined with in- 
terest, as will the very spirited etchings 
which represent the most striking portions 
of the Roman walls. There was but one 
entrance for carriages, and Mr. Roach 
Smith remarks that “ Richborough, Burgh, 
Pevensey, and probably the other similar 
fortified stations upon the coast, were in 
like manner each limited to a single grand 
gateway; the other entrances were nar- 
row, and evidently built with a view to 
render the castra as difficult as possible 
of access toanenemy.’’ ‘The excavations 
made within the town were less produc- 
tive than was expected. The foundations 
of one Roman house were carefully ex- 
plored (see the view in our June Mag. 
p- 563), and its hypocausts and the few 
relics that occurred about its foundations 
Gent. Mac. Vout. XXXVIIL. 
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are faithfully reported and represented. 
Upon several stamped tiles the formula 
CL. BR. occurred (impressed from a variety 
of stamps), which Mr. Roach Smith in- 
terprets as Classiarii Britannici, an expla- 
nation not merely consistent with the cha- 
racter of the locality, but confirmed by the 
only other inscription which was found. 
This was upon an altar dedicated possibly 
to Neptune, for the rv, which are now 
the first remaining letters, it is conjectured 
may have been part of the word Neptuno. 


ee IV... 
ARAM 

« AVFIDIV 

PANTERA 

PRAEFECT 

CLAS BRIT 


Mr. Roach Smith cites some continental 
inscriptions, in which the Classis Britan- 
nica is mentioned, particularly one now at 
Rome, to an officer who had been Prefect 
of the British, the Moesian, and the Pan- 
nonian fleets. The classiarii or classici 
Britannici, whose title is stamped on the 
tiles at Lymne, were the soldiers of the 
fleet, corresponding to our present marines. 

About 260 coins were found, mostly of 
smal]l brass. Only one of them is prior 
in date to the middle of the third century, 
and there are comparatively only a few 
earlier than the epoch of Carausius and 
Allectus (A.D. 287 to a.p. 296), when 
they become numerous, and by far the 
greater number belong to the period ex- 
tending from towards the close of the 
third to the middle of the fourth century. 
This evidence is of importance in relation 
to the time at which the castrum was 
built and occupied. ‘ There is no record 
(Mr. Smith adds) of the period when the 
great landslip took place,’’ which has 
been handed down by tradition as an 
earthquake, ‘‘ but it was probably before 
the Conquest, since Lanfranc used the 
facing-stones of the castrum for building 
the castle and church which stand upon 
the brow of the cliff. Had not the land- 
slip occurred before this period, the walls 
would have been entirely stripped ; but the 
remains of the walls and towers which had 
been buried by the landslip, or which had 
been covered over by the gradual accumu- 
lation of soil, have preserved their facing- 
stones untouched.” 

Mr. Ellictt’s notes which are appended 
to this publication not only convey his 
opinion of the original plan of the cas- 
trum at Lymne, but also his views on the 
more important question of the state of 
the extensive district now called the Rom- 
ney Marshes, during the Romanera. An- 
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PLAN OF ROMNEY MARSH AS IT IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN AT THE EARLY PART 
OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION, 


a. The Castrum at Lymne. os. Hythe. c. Aldington Knoll. op. Kenardington. ££. Appledore. 


F. Now Appledore Dowles. 
L. Winchelsea. 
high water-mark. 0 0 6. Shingle banks. 


tiquaries have been at a loss to find the 
river Limene, from which the Roman sta- 
tion took its name: though, from the re- 
sult of Mr. Elliott’s inquiry, it now ap- 
pears that old Leland looked in the right 
direction for it when he said, ‘* but where 
the river Lemine should be I cannot tell, 
except it be that that cometh above Ap- 
pledore.””’ Mr. Elliott has, we think, 
proved his point very successfully in the 
remarks which we now extract : 

‘« Tt will be seen from the first plan that 
all the outlets from the eastern parts of 
the wealds of Kent and Sussex discharged 
into the bay which now forms Romney 
Marsh. These various channels, in time 
of floods from heavy rains, would come 
down loaded with the debris of the coun- 
try through which they passed, but which 
would be deposited, as soon as the waters 
had expanded, in the open bay; and we 
now find the whole country, about the 
mouth of the river Limene, at Appledore, 
in a circuit of about a mile (and at no 
other part), at a few feet under the pre- 
sent surface, covered with trees of the 
oak, alder, and birch, some of great size, 
and evidently, from their position, having 
been drifted from a distance, and depo- 
sited where now found. It is probable 
that, at a very early period, a spit, or 
shingle bank was thrown off from Fairlight 


a. River Limene. 
m. Land overflowed at spring tides. 


1. Newenden. K. Rye. 
aaa. Bank above 


H. Isle of Oxney. 
n. Portus Lemanis. 


Head, near Hastings, which kept the 
course of the tidal current, in a line S.W. 
by N.E. across the bay, towards Hythe 
and Dover, instead of tending inwards, by 
the foot of the hills. 

‘¢ The natural result of such a protec- 
tion from the open sea would be, that all 
matter brought down from the hills would 
rest nearly where it was first deposited, 
and, in process of time, dry land, at cer- 
tain states of the tide, would appear, where 
heretofore it had been all sea. This was 
the state of things, most probably, at or 
about the time of the landing of the 
Romans, when a large portion of the bay 
had become dry at low water, particularly 
that portion seaward adjoining the shingle 
bank, where it seems the deposit of earthy 
matter was carried on most rapidly, as at 
the present day the inclination of the sur- 
face of the land is towards the hills; that 
is to say, the land, relatively to high- 
water mark, is lower towards the hills 
than it is next the sea. From this it will 
be readily seen, that on the ebb of every 
tide, all the water in the bay gradually re- 
ceded towards the hills; and keeping this 
course, made its exit at the eastern end of 
the shingle bank, before referred to as 
existing in a line from Hastings to Hythe 
and Dover. It was the receding of the 
waters into comparatively a small chan- 
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PLAN OF ROMNEY MARSH AS IT IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN AT THE DEPARTURE 
OF THE ROMANS, CIRCUM A.D. 430. 


A. The Castrum at Lymne. 
FF. Rhee Wall. a. River Limene. 
m. Dymchurch. Nn. Romney. 


B. Hythe. 


nel next the hills, having its exit near 
Hythe, that gave rise to the mystery as to 
the mouth of the river Limene, many 
taking that to be the river which in truth 
was only an estuary from the sea, and 
which would only assume something of the 
character of a river at low water. 

‘* Into this estuary the river discharged 
near Appledore. The course of the river 
may be clearly traced at this day between 
Appledore and the Isle of Oxney, and 
thence into the estuary, about half a mile 
south of Appledore. At this point, all 
traces of the more ancient river, east- 
ward, disappear. At the junction of the 
river with the estuary, a very considerable 
pool or lake was formed. This tract, in 
extent some six or seven hundred acres, is 
at this time only seven feet above low- 
water mark. At spring-tides there would 
be, if open to the sea, not less than sixteen 
feet water. From data recently ascer- 
tained, there appears to be about forty 
feet deposit at this part; this would give 
a depth of water at some period of not 
less than fifty-six feet. It may very readily 
be supposed that this deposit of soil has 
been the work of ages; but it is by no 
means improbable that at the time of 
the landing of the Romans some fifteen or 
twenty feet of water was to be found all 
along the foot of the hill, from Hythe to 
Appledore. At spring-tides, if open to 





c. Aldington Knoll. 
H. Isle of Oxney. 
Pp. Portus Novus. rR. Denge Ness. 


p. Kenardington. &. Appledore, 
1. Newenden. xk. Rye. 4. Winchelsea. 
600. Shingle banks. 


the sea, there would now be eight feet. 
Although the river above Appledore is 
shown as occupying only a small portion 
of the valley, it must not be forgotten that 
at spring-tides it would extend from hill 
to hill, and at such times would form a 
most powerful stream. For many years, 
ages probably, the main inlet and exit of 
this tidal current would be by the end of 
the “full”? then forming towards Lymne, 
—the shingle on this coast always drifting 
eastward; in the course of time the open- 
ing would become much contracted, and 
the effect of this contraction of the inlet is 
very apparent between Dymchurch and 
Hythe, on the present line of coast; and 
it is probable that, however rapid the 
formations might have been from Dym- 
church and Hastings, it must have been 
the work of ages to have thrown up the 
shingle “ full’? between Dymchurch and 
Hythe, where, in many instances, the 
fulls are carried inland at right angles with 
the main full not less than half a mile; 
and at last, when the inlet was contracted 
towards Hythe to less than a quarter of a 
mile, its progression eastward was very 
gradual indeed. It was round the eastern 


end of these fulls that the sea entered at 
spring-tides, to cover the almost entire 
area of what is now Romney Marsh, as 
well as the channel of the river Limene 
into the weald towards Newenden ; it was 
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this inlet that was made use of by the 
Romans for the landing at Lymne. 

‘¢ This was most probably the state of 
things at the time of the invasion of this 
country by the Romans; but during the 
long period they remained here a great 
change had taken place. What was sea 
when they landed, had, in the course of 
time, become, to a great extent, dry land ; 
and with small assistance could be ren- 
dered so entirely. I suppose at this time 
the ‘‘ shingle full’? had progressed east- 
ward a mile beyond Lymne at the least, 
and approached very near the hills; thus 
rendering the Portus Lemanis difficult of 
access. In reclaiming this tract of land, 
all that was necessary was the erection of 
a wall as far westward as was prudent and 
practicable ; the eastward would stop na- 
turally so soon as the great influx of tidal 
water was checked. This wall was erected 
in a line from Romney to Appledore, and 
is now called Rhee Wall. It shut in 
24,000 acres at one sweep. In erecting 
this wall, it became necessary to provide 
some exit for the waters from the hills, as 
well as the drainage of the land inclosed. 
This was done by cutting a channel pa- 
rallel with the wall, from the pool or lake 
before referred to as existing at the 
embouchure of the river Limene, at Ap- 
pledore, to the seaat Romney. This was 
done, and thence arose the Portus Novus 
at Romney. This channel was, it seems, 
one hundred feet wide; and that it was 
fortified at its seaward end is very appa- 
rent from the earth mounds cast up in 
pairs, and now existing. Cutting the 
channel was not necessary further than 
from the south border of the lake to the 
sea; but the wall was necessary to be 
continued across this lake until it met the 
high land at Appledore, not less than a 
mile beyond the traces of the artificial 
river. This last length must have been a 
formidable work ; on an average, the wall, 
as now existing, is not less than fifteen 
feet above the general level of the land, 
right and left, and of a proportionate base, 
and must have been originally something 
like the erection now going on in Norfolk 
at the new inclosure of what is to be the 
Victoria county. 

** It must not be forgotten that these 
views are not entirely speculative, but are 
based on data now existing, clearly and 
unmistakeably confirmed, as if the river 
had only ceased flowing yesterday.’’ 


The History and Antiquities of All 
Saints Church, Sudbury, and of the 
Parish generally, derived from the Har- 
leian MSS. and other sources. By the Rev. 
Charles Badham, M.A. Vicar. Royal 8vo. 
—Sudbury is a market and borough town 
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in Suffolk, which has three churches, 
those of All Saints, St. Gregory, and St. 
Peter, the two latter being united, and 
All Saints having also a chapelry annexed 
named Ballingdon. The present book, 
therefore, is not a history of the whole 
town, but of a moiety of it ; and, in fact, 
it is principally a history of the chureh of 
All Saints, enlarged with other historical 
and biographical notices. It is obviously 
to be regretted that the author should not 
have extended his work so as to have 
formed a complete history of the town ; 
but it appears that he had a motive for 
immediate publication in consequence of 
some newly erected schools, and that he 
is pursuing his researches with respect to 
the parish of St. Gregory, with the view 
to a second volume, which will include, 
we presume, the municipal and _parlia- 
mentary history of Sudbury. Whatever 
he is pleased to communicate is gain; for, 
as there is as yet no History of Sudbury, 
nor of that portion of Suffolk in which 
it is situated, all the notices of the place 
that have hitherto been published are of 
the most summary kind. 

Of the general style and execution of 
the present book we can speak with warm 
praise. It is one of the most readable 
and agreeable dissertations on ecclesias- 
tical antiquities that we have ever met 
with; with sufficient generalization to 
make it attractive to ordinary readers, in- 
terspersed with many apposite quotations 
and much profitable reflection. We find 
in its pages the fullness and perspicuity 
which naturally result when an intelligent 
and sensible man devotes himself earnestly 
to the illustration of a favoured subject, 
examining its minute features and amplify- 
ing its details more microscopically than 
those who have been longer familiar with 
similar matters ; and, if occasionally fall- 
ing into errors, or making false estimates, 
yet forming on the whole a more attractive 
compilation than could result from such 
dry and sparing observations as would 
alone suggest themselves to the professed 
savant or antiquary. 

The history of the church of All Saints, 
Sudbury, is connected with the abbey of 
St. Alban’s, to which it was appropriate, 
and in relation to which many documents 
are still extant. The edifice is a large and 
handsome structure of the perpendicular 
style; and we are informed (p. 78) that 
‘*an architect of the present day, who 
has built several churches, estimated its 
probable cost [in our present money] at 
35,0007.” It has, however, many fellows 
in the same district, with a tower and a 
clerestory, magnificent interior roofs, and 
handsome screens. Here is also a re- 
markably fine oak pulpit, which has been 
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engraved in Mr. Dolman’s recent work on 
that subject. Mr. Badham tells us that 
this was ‘ discovered’’ only two years 
ago, having previously been quite hidden 
from view by deal boards and paint. It 
is assigned to the date 1490; and only 
four older pulpits of the same material 
have been noticed, viz. at St. Michael’s 
Coventry, 1409; at Fotheringay, co. 
Northampton, 1435 ; at Wendon in Essex, 
1440; and at St. Mary de Lode in Glou- 
cester, 1480. 

After some biographical notices of 
worthy divines of past ages, Mr. Badham 
introduces a memoir of Mason Good, M.D. 
who was not a native of Sudbury, but 
married two wives there, and pursued his 
profession in the place for some years. 
Other notices are given of the families of 
Waldegrave, Eden, Fenn, Burkitt, Gibbon, 
Felton, and Gainsborough. The painter 
Gainsborough was born at Sudbury in 
1727, but in the parish of St. Gregory. 

A priory of Dominican friars which ex- 
isted at Sudbury enters into the field of 
Mr. Badham’s book. It has little history 
attached to it; but its church, of which 
not a vestige now remains, was the place 
of sepulture of a large number of persons 
of rank, and a list of their names having 
been preserved, Mr. Badham has bestowed 
considerable pains on their identification. 


‘‘The aqueduct ’’ of the priory he has 
made a matter of more importance than it 


deserves. It seems that the friars wanted 
water, and, in order to avail themselves of 
a spring at Ballingdon, they required a 
licence of alienation in mortmain, which 
they received by letters patent under the 
great seal in 4 Ric. II. The piece of land 
conveyed to them was only twenty feet 
square, but it contained the spring, and 
thence they received further licence to 
form “quendam aqueductum subterraneum 
usque ad domum ipsorum prioris et fratrum 
de Sudbury, ad aquam de fonte illo usque 
eandem domum per regiam stratam et 
communem pecuariam de Sudbury ducen- 
dam.’’ By some accident the word “ pe- 
cuariam,”’ meaning the common pasture, 
appears in Mr. Badham’s translation as a 
‘‘river.”? Aqgueductus was used in monk- 
ish Latin for an ordinary leaden pipe, and 
from the adjunct subterraneus that here 
mentioned was evidently nothing else. 
The only other faults we have to find in 
the book ‘are frequent misprints in the 
Latin documents, and much obscurity in 
the heraldic blasonry. Several proper 
names are also misrepresented, as “ Tol- 
jambe ”’ for Foljambe, p. 45; “ Tray ’’ for 
Fray, p. 146; ‘‘ Fursens” for Furseus, 
p- 76; ‘‘Marton’’ for Morton, p. 77; 
** Lombard” for Lambard, p. 139; “ Ber- 
rington ” for Berington, p.5; and“ Digby 
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Carley Wrangham, esq.”’ (p. 168) for 
Digby Cayley Wrangham. 


Life and Times of Francisco Sforza, 
Duke of Milan; with a Preliminary Sketch 
of the History of Italy. By W. Pollard 
Urquhart, Esq. 2 vols. 8v0.—The pre- 
liminary sketch that precedes this history 
reminds us of one of Beethoven’s over- 
tures to a modern glittering melodrama. 
The sketch is executed in masterly style; 
and yet, with the outlay of a little more 
care, we feel that it was in the author’s 
power to have produced an historical ana- 
lysis even more worthy than this of chal- 
lenging the public admiration. This occa- 
sional lack of care has allowed the writer 
to fall into errors of detail which might 
have easily been avoided. In proof of 
this we may cite Mr. Urquhart’s descrip- 
tion of the feud which divided the Guelphs 
into Bianchi and Neri; the former, mode- 
rate; the latter, extreme partizans. 

‘* An altercation having arisen at Pistoia 
in the year 1296 between two members of 
the family of Cancellieri, the most power- 
ful of the city, one of the contending 
parties lost his temper, and inflicted a 
blow on his adversary. The offender went 
on the following day to tender an apology, 
but the other was so incensed that he 
ordered his attendants to seize him, and 
to amputate his hand. This was the cause 
of a feud in which all the members of the 
family of Cancellieri ranged themselves on 
either one side or the other. One of the 
ancestors of that family had had two wives, 
one of whom was named Bianca, which 
circumstance gave the names of Bianchi 
and Neri to the parties into which his 
descendants were split.’’ 

The story is interesting enough to be 
worth telling correctly; it does not require 
much space to do so, and it moreover 
admirably illustrates those times and the 
men thereof of which Mr. Urquhart pro- 
fesses to describe to us the spirit. Count 
Balbo, in his Life of Dante, has done this 
with his well-known simplicity and luci- 
dity, as will be seen by those interested 
enough in the subject to peruse the passage 
below, extracted from the first volume of 
the count’s well-known biography. 

“* There was in Pistoia a family which 
amounted to more than a hundred men 
capable of bearing arms. It was not of 
great antiquity, but was powerful, wealthy, 
and numerous. It was descended from 
one Cancellieri Notaio, and from him they 
had preserved Cancellieri as their family 
name. From the children of the two wives 
of this man were descended the hundred 
and seven men of arms that have been 
enumerated ; one of the wives having been 
named Madonna Bianca, her descendants 
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were called Cancellieri Bianchi (White 
Cancellieri) ; and the descendants of the 
other wife, in opposition, were called 
Cancellieri Neri (Black Cancellieri.) It 
came to pass, through the agency of the 
enemy of the human race, that one day in 
their sports a son of Guglielmo Cancel- 
lieri Neri, named Lore, wounded a son 
of Bertarra Cancellieri Bianchi. When 
Guglielmo returned home he did not con- 
sider it of great importance, and merely 
reproved his son, saying to him, ‘Go to 
Masser Bertarraand ask him to pardon thee, 
and may healso ask his son to pardon thee.” 
« . « - Theson obeyed his father ; he went 
to the house of Bertarra, whom he found 
afflicted on account of his wounded son. 
When he had heard Lore, he said, ‘Thou 
hast shewn little wisdom in coming here, 
and thy father in sending thee.” And 
being in a room on the ground-floor, be- 
side one of his stables, where there was a 
manger, he had him seized, and his hand 
chopped off on the edge of it, and then 
said to him, ‘ Carry thy hand to thy father 
who sent thee here.’ The youth thus mu- 
tilated departed, and returned to his 
father. When the father saw him, as may 
be reasonably expected from such a thing, 
he and his took up arms. Many conflicts 
ensued from this; and some died on one 
side, and some on the other; and it di- 
vided the city of Pistoia.’’ 

But we must now turn to the biography 
of Sforza. It is almost exclusively made 
up of contests ‘in the field and intrigues at 
the hearth. The endless succession of these 
weary the reader, however well they may 
be narrated. The great mercenary leaders 
of the men-at-arms of the period of Sforza 
very much resemble one another. They 
would fight for any party and in any 
quarrel, for any sum, provided it were 
liberal. The leaders of the adverse hosts, 
salaried to settle the disputes of princes, 
frequently, after bloodless but sufficiently 
noisy contest, made common cause, be- 
trayed their employers, and divided among 
themselves the possessions which they 
were commissioned to gain as mailed at- 
torneys for their principals. Hence arose 
new struggles and a fresh sending to the 
field of hired commanders and men, with 
some pay and great hopes of plunder. 
These, caring little for any cause but their 
own profit, perhaps defeated the force 
against which they were sent, but the 
rightful lord suzerain might deem himself 
exceedingly lucky if his grim lieutenant 
did not seize on half at least of the rescued 
possessions, adding to his titles half a 
dozen countships and minor dignities, 
with the more substantial soil of which 
they were the symbols of proprietary, by 
the score. It is with such matters that 
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these volumes are full, and though there 
is a continual shifting of the scene, the 
actors, and the incidents, yet is the mind 
nevertheless wearily impressed with what 
seems a ‘*‘ continual sameness.’’ The book, 
however, has its peculiar attractions for 
those who delight in passages of arms, 
and cannot tire of them ; and if it tells us 
nothing new, to those who know not much 
of the clever and unscrupulous and hard- 
fisted Sforza, it presents a story of the 
times, and a portraiture of one of its fore- 
most men, well worth the reading. In 
this respect, Mr. Urquhart has executed 
his task with ability. In our opinion, 
however, the hero of the family was not 
the Sforza who fought, wooed, and in- 
trigued his way to the ducal coronet of 
Milan, but his hardy old father the wood- 
man ; who in the forest was an honest 
fellow, in the field a good soldier, at 
table a boon companion, and ready for 
every fate save that which drowned him, 
and to which he would have objected, had he 
possessed the leisure,—seeing that through 
life if he hated anything it was water. 





History of the Council of Trent: from 
the French of L. F. Bungener. By David 
Scott. 1 vol.—The author of this very re- 
markable work says with much reason that 
the histories of this celebrated Council by 
Sarpi and Palavicini fail to satisfy the 
public of these later days. M. Bungener 
has accordingly addressed himself to the 
task. He has excellent qualifications for 
it, and he comes thereto with admirable 
spirit, patience, and impartiality. Henar- 
rates with much brilliancy the history of 
the events which at length compelled re- 
luctant Rome to summon this Council, and 
he then recounts with equal brilliancy the 
daily details of the grave assembly. With 
sparkling relation we have also solemn and 
acute comment, combining, as it were, the 
testimony of witnesses with the judicial 
summing up of an eloquent and enlight- 
ened judge. The verdict delivered is fatal 
to Rome, and therefore we dare not say 
that the work will be a standard, oraccepted, 
or even a tolerated work with Romanists. 
Of its popularity with all other classes, 
however, there cannot be a doubt. It 
abounds with solemn truths, profound spe- 
culations, graceful comment, and graphic 
portraiture. It is a book to win at once 
the philosopher, the theologian, the stu- 
dent, and the mere general reader. After 
such eulogy, we may be content with re- 
ferring the curious to the volume itself ; 
but we will cite one brief but pregnant 
paragraph for the benefit of all concerned. 

‘* Even though we should accept as ad- 
dressed to her all the promises of aid and 
inspiration made to the Church in general, 
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still she would be far from having received 
as many of them as the Jewish Church, 
of which God was so long the head, and 
almost the visible head, so direct was his 
intervention in the smallest details of that 
Church's destiny. Was the Jewish Church 
on that account exempt from errors? Did 
Jesus Christ find nothing to reproach her 
with? Did she open her eyes to that new 
light which had been announced to her for 
a thousand years? The Jews called them- 
selves the ‘ chosen race,’ and hence they 
concluded that the truth could never de- 
part from amongthem. What less reason 
had they for this than Rome has at the 
present day? If they erred, nothing will 
demonstrate that Rome may not err.’’ 

This extract will afford but a faint idea 
of the excellence of this volume; but our 
citation is so suggestive, and so complete 
in itself, that we might look in vain for 
another that would be so well-fitted to our 
space. 





The Parliamentary Companion: Twen- 
tieth Year. Second edition, New Parlia- 
ment. By Charles R. Dod, esg. 12m0.— 
The roll of the new Parliament is scarcely 
complete before the indefatigable Mr. Dod 
presents us with a new edition of this 
closely packed little volume of voluminous 
information. The general election has in- 
troduced the number of two hundred and 
one new members into the House of Com- 
mons, of all of whom some biographical 
notice is contained in the pages before us. 
Of that number only twenty-one have sat 
in Parliament at periods prior to the late 
dissolution, and are now about to return to 
their senatorial career. The rest are en- 
tirely new men. Mr. Dod informs us that 
only at the previous election in 1847 had 
so large an amount of change taken place 
since the period of the Reform Act, the 
numbers having been at the several elec- 
tions— 


In December, 1832. . . 280 persons. 
In January, 1835 . . . 184 ,, 


In August, 1837 . . . 121 ,, 
In July, 1841 . . 163 = 
In July, 1847 Z13— gy 
On the present occasion 201», 


The change of ministry since Mr. Dod’s 
former edition of 1852 has of course caused 
a large variety of alterations in all parts of 
the volume. He has exercised increased 
vigilance in ascertaining the politics of 
each member, and in all possible cases the 
exact words of the member himself have 
been preferred to any other statement of 
his opinions, and considerable pains have 
been taken to record pledges upon Free 
Trade, Reform in Parliament, the May- 
nooth Grant, National Education, &c. 
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Series of Tracts on British Topography, 
History, Dialects, &c. Nos. I. to XIV. 
(Published by John Gray Bell.) Post 8vo. 
—The name of Mr. John Gray Bell is 
probably known to most of our readers as 
that of an active dealer in literary curiosi- 
ties, both printed and manuscript, and as 
connected in particular with Newcastle 
and the North-Country. There is an old 
series of Newcastle “ Privately-printed ’’ 
Tracts which is in considerable esteem 
with the curious, and another we believe 
is even now in progress at that town, 
under the able editorship of Mr. G. B. 
Richardson. These, if we guess right, 
have suggested the present undertaking. 
We are led to this conclusion by No. I. 
which consists of The Howdy and the 
Upgetting, two Northumbrian Tales, re- 
lated by the late celebrated Wood-Engraver 
Thomas Bewick, in the Tyneside dialect; 
and by No. II. Great Newes from New- 
castle, a news-letter of the year 1640, as 
we take it, though said to be ‘ now first 
printed from the original manuscript,’’ 
which are, we presume, the words of the 
original. As No. III. Mr. Bell has re- 
printed Churchyarde’s Entertaynement of 
the Queenes Majestie in Suffolk and Nurf- 
Solke, 1579, which may be acceptable to 
those who do not possess Mr. Nichols’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. No. IV. 
is a Commission directed to the Earl of 
Huntingdon jor the Defence of the Borders 
against Scotland, 1592. No. V. The 
Taking of Gateshead Hiil and Blocking 
of Newcastie, and other military news, 
1644. No. IX. The Tiial of Jennet 
Preston, at York Assizes, 1612, for Witch- 
craft, a melancholy and humiliating story, 
but one not unknown. Then we find a 
series of Provincial Glossaries, No. VI. 
for Essex, No. VII. for Gloucestershire, 
No. VIII. for Dorsetshire, No. XIII. for 
Cumberland, and No. XV. for Berkshire. 
These can scarcely be said to add anything 
to our previous information, but they may 
be useful for reference in their respective 
localities. 

Two of the tracts are poetical, viz. No. X. 
a ballad entitled The Praise of St. David's 
Day, shewing the reason why the Welch- 
men honour the leeke on that day, but 
which we do not find fulfilling the promise 
thus held out ; and No. XJ. a ballad on the 
Installation of Algernon Earl of North- 
umberland into the Garter, in 1635. This 
is more curious. After describing the 
feast made by the Earl at Salisbury Court 
in Fleet Street, where 


Almost five hundred dishes 
did on a table stand ; 

and sack like conduit water 
was free e’en at command, 
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it proceeds to relate how 


The famous Fleet-street Conduit, 
renown’d so long agoe, 
Did not neglect t’ expresse what love 
shee to my Lord doth owe, 
For like a ould proud woman 
shee painted fayre did stand, 
to blaze 
the praise 
Of great Northumberland. 


A number of brave gallants, 
some Knights and some Esquires, 
Attended at this triumph great 
clad in complete attyres. 
The silver halfe-moon gloriously 
upon their sleeves did stand, 
to blaze 
the praise 
Of great Northumberland. 


And so, after describing those who were 
glad to wear the Earl’s livery and cogni- 
sance, and who were all mounted on 
stately horses, the rhymster proceeds to 
tell that the cavalcade was further swollen 
by Earls, Viscounts, and Barons; and 
lastly that the King, Queen, and their 
progeny, in order to see it pass, “all lov- 
ingly did tarry ’’ at the Viscount Wimble- 
don’s, 


i’th’ fairest part o’th’ Strand, 
to blaze 
the praise 

Of great Northumberland. 


Lastly, Mr. Bell has printed two topo- 
graphical essays, from the pens of our 
last-century antiquaries, No. XII. being 
a Dissertation on the Ancient Port of 
Sandwich, by the Rev. John Lewis, au- 
thor of the History of Thanet, suggested 
by a passage in Batteley’s Antiquitates 
Rutupine, at p. 9; and No. XIV. Topo- 
graphical notes on Bath, Glastonbury, 
&c. by Dean Milles, Pres. S.A. Of the 
whole series the fitting motto would be 
He sunt Nuge: nevertheless, such trifles 
will be acceptable in some quarters, and 
occasionally for a better reason than that 
only sixty copies are printed. 


Money, and its Influence. A Tale trans- 
lated from the German by a Lady, for the 
benefit of a Fund for rebuilding a London 
Hospital.—This little book, which is a 
translation of one of Hoffmann’s Tales for 
the Young, has been published with the 
praiseworthy design of aiding those en- 
gaged in raising funds for the benefit of a 
charitable institution—the Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital. We wish the 
institution the success it so well deserves, 
and with pleasure introduce this work to 
our readers, the more so, as the story pos- 
sesses considerable interest, and the trans- 
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lation does much credit to the benevolent 
lady who has undertaken the task. 


The Anticleptic Gradus; founded on 
Quicherat’s Thesaurus Poeticus Lingue 
Latine. Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Kirchever Arnold, M.A. 8r0.—This book 
is intended to supplant the old Gradus ad 
Parnassum in training the tyro to the 
composition of Latin verse. Its extra- 
ordinary title, the application of which 
will for the moment puzzle even the 
learned, is derived from the popular idea 
with school-boys that the Gradus is ‘‘a 
capital crid.’? Mr. Arnold's Gradus is an 
anti-crib: he intends that it should afford 
all the information and suggestive assist- 
ance that is legitimate, without giving the 
opportunity of pilfering whole passages. 
The authors quoted in proof of quantity 
or usage are, for the most part, of course, 
those of what is called the Classical age ; 
but, as modern Latin poetry has fre- 
quently, if not usually, to be written on 
modern subjects, some information is ju- 
diciously added from writers of the Post- 
Classical and Christian eras. We shall 
not be expected to enter into the criticism 
of a work of this kind; we can only make 
its existence known to preceptors; its 
success must depend more upon their 
energy to make the desirable change than 
on our criticism. 


Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library 
Manual of Theological and General Lite- 
rature, and Guide for Authors, Preachers, 
Students, and Literary Men. Analytical, 
Biographical, and Bibliographical. (Jas. 
Darling.) Part I. super-royal 8v0.—We 
have already noticed the design of this 
book, as it was announced under the title 
of Bibliotheca Clericalis, in our Magazine 
for Nov. 1849, at page 373. It is, in fact, 
a Catalogue of the Books provided for the 
subscribers to Mr. Darling’s public library 
and reading-room, maintained chiefly for 
the use of the clergy, but which possesses 
such an admixture of other valuable works, 
that he has now altered its designation (in 
like manner as the title of this work), to 
that of the Metropolitan Library. We 
should be glad to say a good deal more, 
partly to justify ourselves for taking that 
notice which we should not do of a mere 
Catalogue, but still further from the great 
merit of the compilation itself. It must, 
however, be examined to be duly appre- 
ciated. A good example of its utility hap- 
pens to lie open before us. It is the ar- 
ticle headed by the name of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby. First are given some 
concise biographical notes. Then his His- 
tory of Rome (and the period embraced 
by each of the three volumes), and his 
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other historical works, are described ; then 
his volumes of Sermons, and the texts and 
subjects of each sermon; and lastly his 
volume of Miscellaneous Works ; and all 
the subjects itembraces. This article oc- 
cupies four columns. That on the works 
of St. Augustine takes ten. Authors com- 
prised in collections are duly referred to, 
which supplies a great defect in most 
library catalogues. The first volume of 
the work will comprise the arrangement of 
authors in alphabet: the second a recast- 
ing of the same information under heads 
or common places. It is obvious how 
useful such a work will be in all other ex- 
tensive libraries besides that from which it 
is formed: and that the new but well- 
conceived title of a bibliographical cyclo- 
pedia will be truly borne out. 


Falconry in the Valley of the Indus. 
By Richard F. Burton, Lieut. Bombay 
army, Author of ‘** Goa and the Blue 
Mountains.”’ 12mo.—A small but amu- 
sing book, and prettily embellished. It 
is arranged as describing a visit paid to 
one Meer Ibrahim Khan, a scion of the 
royal house of Scinde, and a falconer of 
distinguished fame. “On our way home 
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the Ameer put countless questions about 
falconry in England, and many were his 
wah wahs of astonishment to hear that the 
noble craft was all but extinct amongst 
us. Unwilling, however, that he should 
think our siackness the result of igno- 
rance, I borrowed as much as I could re- 
member from black-letter authority, de- 
scribed in rude Scindee a few of the hawk- 
ing scenes that used to be, and by no 
means neglected to dwell upon the various 
refinements of our Western falconers, such 
as the block, the cage, and the practice of 
hawking with well trained dogs. About 
this latter point Ibrahim Khan was par- 
ticularly curious, and great was his de- 
light to hear my description of a day’s 
work with good pointers ; the hawk wait- 
ing on the falconer high in the air, and 
the dogs standing motionless, looking al- 
ternately in front and above them. Then 
the flushing of the game, the pursuit of it 
by its feathered and four-footed foes ; the 
exciting run, the swoop, and the pleasant 
sight of the pointers, marking where the 
quarry fell.’? This is sketched with spirit, 
but the story which follows respecting the 
translation of Butler’s Analogy of Re- 
ligion is mal-apropos, and in bad taste. 
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CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

This society held its annual meeting on 
the Ist of July, Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bart. in the chair. The Secretary, John 
Edw. Lee, esq. of Caerleon, read the Re- 
port, which stated that no objects of any 
great interest have been discovered during 
the past year. Some additions, however, 
have been made to the museum, amongst 
which is a large half-length figure of Au- 
gustus, which Mr. Logan has kindly re- 
stored to the place of its discovery. The 
report further stated that the coins were 
now in course of arrangement; that the 
museum was visited, at Easter, by more 
than five hundred persons, without sus- 
taining any injury; but that it is still en- 
cumbered. with a debt of 607. The total 
income of the society is considerably under 
201. ; the subscription having been appa- 
rently fixed somewhat toolow. Thenumber 
of subscribing members is 58, and of life 
members 21. 

At this meeting four papers were read :— 

1. On the early Communion Plate used 
in the Church of England: by Octavius 
Morgan, esq. M.P. For the substance of 
this we may refer to our June number, 
p. 606, where we reported Mr. Morgan’s 
discourse on the same subject before the 
Archeological Institute. 

Gent. Maa. Voi. XXXVIII. 


2. On various Earth-works on the 
mountains west of Glamorgan: by Mr. 
M. Moggridge, of the Willows, Swansea. 
In an area extending six miles by five the 
writer had detected forty-two ancient 
works. One of the most remarkable is 
called Pen-lle-’r-petryal, or “the chief place 
of the quadrangle.’”’ Mr. Moggridge also 
described some of the ancient customs of 
the district. 

3. ** Who was King Tewdric, who was 
buried at Mathern ?””?’ By Thomas Wake- 
man, esq. F.R.S. of Graig House, near 
Monmouth. The tomb, which tradition 
assigned as that of King Tewdric, was 
opened about the year 1610 by Godwin 
Bishop of Landaff, and his remains dis- 
covered. An inscription which the bishop 
caused to be set up in the church states 
that this chieftain fell in battle in the year 
600 at Tintern. Mr. Wakeman undertook 
to show that he flourished a century earlier ; 
that the field of battle was in the south 
part of Gloucestershire early in the sixth 
century, and is recorded both in the Saxon 
and Welsh chronicles under different 
names; and that there are evident traces 
remaining of a sanguinary battle having 
been fought there in the existence of nu- 
merous tumuli and memorial stones set up 
as trophies, although commonly taken to 
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be druidical; and he identified this locality 
as the one in which Tewdric fell by the 
names given in his legend compared with 
those still retained in the vicinity, with the 
simple difference that the legend gives them 
in Welsh, of which the present appellations 
are literal translations into English, by the 
dates in the chronicles, and by the conse- 
quences which followed this important 
affair as stated in the legend corresponding 
most completely with what appears to have 
been the result according to the chronicles. 
In conclusion, Mr. Wakeman suggested 
the identity of Tewdric and one of the 
heroes of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ro- 
mance, by whom, or some of his tran- 
scribers, the name has been disfigured, 
which is, however, rationally accounted for. 

4, Notice of the discoveries in exca- 
vating for the foundations of the new 
church at Risca: by the Rev. Daniel Jones, 
M.A. Vicar of Caerleon. The old chancel 
had been built within the remains of a 
Roman building of a circular form, the 
floor, bricks,and roof-tiles having the stamp 
of the Second Augustan legion so long 
stationed at Caerleon. It was also found 
that the old church had been erected with 
the materials of the Roman building, stones 
already dressed, tiles, and lumps of the 
Roman floor forming the walls promis- 
cuously. In the tower, at its juncture with 
the west gable wall, were discovered at 
three feet from the floor two cists, made 
in the original work, one on the north 
side containing numerous bones, the other 
to the south containing two entire skele- 
tons, a male and a female, with about thirty 
beads of coal. The inferences drawn were 
that the Roman building had been used by 
the Romans and Britons when they be- 
came Christians, as a place of worship, 
whatever had been its original use; that 
sepultures had been made within it ; that 
the old church had been built with Roman 
materials after the reconciliation of the 
Welsh Church with Canterbury; and that 
the skeletons disturbed in building the 
chancel had been placed in the tower en- 
trance as the place of humility, because 
the Welsh had been heretics in the esti- 
mation of the Romish Church. Risca 
church is situated on the banks of the river 
Ebwyth ; parallel to it is another river, the 
Rumney, in the next valley, and between 
them is a mountain, whence the Romans 
and earlier nations dug lead ore. A bridge 
over the Ebwyth is called Pontymeistr 
(Pons-magistri) on the road from Caerleon 
to Ruddry, where the Roman iron works 
may now be seen, thence to Caerphilly. 
In the Rumney valley is Fwrwm-meistr 
(Forum-magistri), and the name of the 
parish is Machen (Machina). A road may 
be traced from the diggings, which are 
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very curious in extent and depth, down to 
Machen church, where evidently the ore 
was weighed. Risca is the river Isva with 
the British prefix Yr, the present name 
Ebwyth being a corruption of some Latin 
participle which served to distinguish this 
lesser Usk from the greater river of that 
name at their principal station. 





SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 23. The sixth annual meeting of 
this society was held, by the invitation of 
Lady Webster, within the walls of Battle 
Abbey. Nearly five hundred persons were 
present, and the Earl of Waldegrave acted 
as president. The company first assem- 
bled in the great hall of the mansion, 
where several papers were read :— 

1. On the Battle of Hastings, by Mr. 
M. A. Lower. In a paper already pub- 
lished in the second volume of the Society’s 
Transactions, the same gentleman had 
traced the course of events from the period 
of William’s landing at Pevensey on the 
28th September to the day of the battle 
on the 14th of the following month. He 
now detailed the events recorded of that 
memorable day; and afterwards made 
some remarks on the various localities 
which history or tradition has identified 
with the battle. There can be little doubt 
that the Hetheland of the Battle Abbey 
Chronicle was the modern Telham Hill. 
It is probable that no town or even village 
had existed on the spot in Saxon times. 
The Saxon Chronicle had no better mode 
of indicating the locality of the hostile 
meeting but by saying that it occurred 
‘at the hoary apple-tree.’’ A portion of 
the town of Battle, which lies eastward of 
the church, is called the Lake, and has 
been sometimes termed sanguelac, i. e., 
‘‘the lake of blood.’? The chalybeate 
springs of the neighbourhood were formerly 
believed to have received their dye from 
the blood of the slaughtered Saxons. Un- 
fortunately, however, for tradition and 
poetry, the true name was not Sanguelac, 
but Santlache, as it is spelt in all the 
abbey documents. One of the boroughs 
or sub-divisions of the town is called 
Mountjoy, and Mr. Lower considers that 
name may have originated from “a heap 
of stones made by an army as a monument 
of victory,’’ which was formerly so called. 
In the immediate vicinity is Cadl-back- 
hill, which the local gossips’ relate to 
have been the place where William called 
back his troops; but Mr. Lower pointed 
out that its true etymology is from the 
Cald-bec, a “cold spring” still found 
there. The last name he noticed was 
Standard Hill, in the adjacent parish of 
Ninfield, at which the standard of one or 
the other party is said to have been set 
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up. But there is nothing to support such 
a notion: for Harold’s standard was sta- 
tioned on the identical spot on which 
the high altar of the abbey church was 
afterwards fixed. 

2. A disquisition on what is commonly 
called the Battle Abbey Roll was read by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. In his 
introductory observations Mr. Hunter re- 
marked that the Battle Abbey Roll is con- 
stantly appealed to as a record or quasi- 
record, without any exact notion of what 
it really is. It seems to be generally con- 
sidered as a list of the companions of the 
Conqueror, or a catalogue of the families 
who became seated in England in conse- 
quence of the Norman conquest. The 
foundation charter of the abbey (which is 
still extant in the Harleian collection) de- 
clared that it was founded by William to 
provide religious suffrages for those by 
whose labour and aid he had obtained the 
kingdom, and especially for such as had 
fallen in the battle; and therefore it is 
highly probable that the monks pre- 
served a list of such names on their public 
tablets or in their martyrology ; still it is 
certain that no such list is now extant in 
any existing register or cartulary of the 
monastery. Of the lists of names which 
go by the name of the Battle Abbey Roll 
the earliest is that of Holinshed. Stowe 
gives a similar list, but it is not identical. 
That in Foxe’s Ecclesiastical History is 
avowedly a compilation. There is another 
such list of surnames in the first volume 
of Leland’s Collectanea, in which they are 
arranged in rhyming couplets ; but many 
more lists of the kind exist in manuscript: 
and, though they are curious and valuable 
as early lists of surnames, they have no 
authority as historical documents, or as 
authentic catalogues of the actual com- 
panions of the Conqueror. Such compila- 
tions were probably a frequent amusement 
of the monastic genealogists, and of the 
monks of Battle as likely as any. Still itis 
easy to tell that they are not of “ Norman” 
date; and certainly the most authentic 
testimony for such evidence as ‘* The 
Battle Abbey Roll’’ has been usually ap- 
pealed to for, as it is the earliest, is the 
Chronicle of Maister Wace, whose genea- 
logical statements found so able a com- 
mentator in the late Mr. Edgar Taylor. 

3. Mr. Blaauw, Honorary Secretary, 
read a paper descriptive of a visit made by 
King Edward II. in 1324 to Battle and 
other places: in Sussex: compiled from 
the accounts of his expenses. 

Mr. W. S. Ellis also presented a paper 
on baronial arms and those of families 
derived from them; Mr. Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A. one on the ancient rights and pri- 
vileges of the lords of the Rape of Has- 
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tings, and the Peculiar Jurisdiction, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of Battle; the Rev. E. 
Turner one on Sir Anthony Browne ; and 
Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A. one on the cus- 
tom of Borough English in the county of 
Sussex: but these there was not time to 
read at the meeting. 

The company afterwards dined within 
the walls of the ancient Refectory, which 
was entirely filled with the tables. An 
awning of sail-cloth was spread over in 
lieu of the long-departed roof, and the 
weather-stained walls were softly lighted 
up by the scattered rays of a bright sun- 
shine which stole through the crevices. 
Many excellent speeches were made, and 
the best wishes expressed for the continued 
prosperity of this very successful society; 
which has just published the fifth volume 
of its valuable Transactions. 





BURY ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

July 22. The Eighteenth Quarterly 
Meeting of this Society was held at West 
Stow. The company assembled in the 
fine brick gate-house of the Hall, where 
were arranged a number of objects of the 
Anglo-Saxon period found on the neigh- 
bouring heath, and of which we have 
already given some account in our May 
number, at p. 506. The Rev. Henry Creed 
having been called to the chair, Mr. 
Samuel Tymms, the honorary secretary, 
read a paper on the Hall, the Church, and 
the antiquities discovered in the parish ; 
after which the company proceeded to an 
old chamber within the gate-house, where 
are still the remains, in very perfect order, 
of some rude distemper paintings of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Over the fire- 
place are four figures or groups, repre- 
senting four periods in the life of man. 
One, a youth hawking, has this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Thus doe I all the day.’”’ Another, 
a young man making love to a maiden, is 
inscribed : “Thus doe I while I may.’’ 
The third is a middle-aged man, looking 
at the young couple, with this inscription: 
‘Thus did I when I might ;’’ and the 
fourth is an aged man hobbling onwards, 
and bitterly exclaiming, ‘‘ Good Lord! 
will this world last ever?’’ A large room 
on the north side of the house, with 
massive beams and panelling, is nearly all 
that now remains of the old house ; and if 
cleared of the whitewash which incumbers 
it, would still be a very fine apartment. 

The company, having partaken of the 
liberal hospitality of Mr. Steel, then pro- 
ceeded to the church, which has recently 
been re-edified at the cost of the Rev. E. 
R. Benyon, the patron, and the Rev. Mr. 
Pridden, the rector, and is a gratifying in- 
stance of church restoration. 

Having paid a passing visit to the site ¥ 
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of the old Saxon burial ground, the mem- 
bers proceeded to Hengrave Hall, erected 
between 1525 and 1538 by Sir Thomas 
Kytson, one cf the merchant princes of 
London, which by the kind permission of 
Sir Thomas Rokewood Gage, Bart. had 
been opened to the visitors. On their 
arrival the company passed through the 
unique Gate-house into the inclosed clois- 
ter of the original Inner Court, and were 
then ushered into the dining-room, a 
small but elegant room, which it is under- 
stood was fitted up agreeably to the cor- 
rect taste of the late Mr. Gage Rokewode. 
Here a variety of objects of great variety, 
beauty, and value had been arranged on 
the centre table by Sir Thomas Gage. 
Among them was a fine silver gilt hanap, 
that belonged to Elizabeth Countess Ri- 
vers; and a reliquary of rock crystal, 
with silver gilt enamelled stem, of the 15th 
century. This beautiful relic belonged to 
the family of the Marquess Caponi, of 
Florence, and was purchased there in 1835. 
A christening plate of pewter, with medal- 
lions of the twelve Apostles. An ivory 
pax of the 14th century, with the adora- 
tion of the Magi curiously carved thereon. 
An exquisite enamelled triptych, of the 
15th century, with the leading incidents 
in the life, death, and ascension of Christ. 
A very curious specimen of embroidery, 
being a fine lawn shirt that belonged to 
Arthur Prince of Wales, son of King 
Henry VIl.-and which was given to the 
late Mr. Gage Rokewode by the Countess 
de Frent, one of whose ancestors, a Bos- 
tock, was Lord of the Bedchamber to his 
Majesty. Of the Bostocks of Cheshire 
there were two pedigrees on rolls of vellum, 
one of them by Randle Holme, ‘“‘ deputy 
of the office of armes, 1634.’’ A small 
mazer or grace-cup, with silver band, on 
which is engraved this quaintly expressed 
good counsel : 


Hold youre tunge and sey y® lest 
And let youre ney3bore sitte in rest. 
Hoe so mayye god to plese 

Let hys ney3bore lyue in ese. 


An ebony and silver breakfast toasting- 
fork that belonged to Lady Penelope Gage, 
temp. Charles the First. A volume of 
Household Books of Hengrave, which sup- 
plied many curious items to the historian 
of Hengrave; and a fine Register of the 
Abbey of Bury, which was rescued from 
destruction by the care of Mr. Page, the 
author of the Supplement to the Suffolk 
Traveller, and the liberality of Mr. Gage 
Rokewode. 

The company then walked through the 
various rooms, in which are numerous 
original portraits and much curious painted 
glass. Among the former the portraits of 
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Sir Thomas Kytson, the builder of the 
Hall, by Holbein; of the haughty Mary 
Countess Rivers, with right arm a-kimbo, 
and in her left hand a paper (perhaps the 
deed of separation from her husband) in- 
scribed with the words “If not I care 
not;’’? of Lady Penelope, her daughter, 
who brought the estate to the Gage family ; 
and of Sir John Gage, who was a personal 
friend ot Henry the Eighth, and Lieu- 
tenant of the Camp jointly with Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, at the siege of 
Boulogne. The painted glass is of an early 
date ; that in the dining-room, formerly 
in Old and New Buckenham churches, is 
a most appropriate addition to the heraldry 
of the house; and the arms of France and 
England on a quatrefoil of oak-leaves in 
the small front chamber is a rare specimen 
of blazonry of the thirteenth century. In 
the chapel is a valuable painted window of 
twenty-one lights, representing the crea- 
tion, the fall of man, the deluge, and four- 
teen incidents of the life and death of Christ. 

The company having assembled in the 
inner court, the Secretary read a paper to 
show how interesting and varied are the 
historical associations of the spot, and to 
direct attention to those parts of the edifice 
which have most completely preserved 
their original character ; and to the church, 
with its round tower, and fine memorials 
of the Kytsons and Gages. The church, 
though unused, except on the occasion of 
interments, since the year 1589, has been 
kept in an excellent state of repair by the 
successive owners of the Hall. 


SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 
Mr. Charles Newton, late of the British 
Museum, and now Consul at Mitylene, 
has recently visited Athens, and has ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. R. Hamilton a letter 
describing the fragments of ancient sculp- 
ture which he found still remaining there, 
the following interesting extracts from 
which were read at the meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature held on the 
7th of July :— 

Mr. Newton remarked that it would be 
difficult, without actually visiting the Acro- 
polis, to form any idea of the interest and 
value of these fragments as a further illus- 
tration of the sculptures in the Elgin 
Room in the British Museum, to which 
they are as essential as leaves torn out of 
a MS. are to the book itself. The places 
in which the sculptures are preserved are : 
—1l. The cella of the Parthenon itself, in 
which the most important objects are the 
torso of a male figure kneeling on both 
knees, and a reclining female figure, which 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Lloyd both agree to 
be those of the Ilyssus and Kalirrhoe, be- 
lieving the figure in the British Museum 
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commonly called the Ilyssus to be the 
Cephissus. This male torso is of the 
greatest beauty, the thighs are very finely 
preserved, and the same great style which 
we find in the Theseus is at once recog- 
nisable. 2 A long cellar or cistern 
running north and south in front of the 
west end of the temple. The whole cellar 
is full of fragments perfectly unarranged, 
but some of them of inestimable value. 
Among them are two horses’ heads, quite 
worthy of those in the Elgin room; a 
hoof with holes all round inside, showing 
where a metallic shoe had been fastened to 
it. All these fragments exhibit a remark- 
able grandeur of style sustained through- 
out. They are what we might expect from 
Pheidias as a conception of the horses of 
Pallas. In the same cistern, or in one 
near it, is a large wing which M. Pittakys 
(the curator) considers to belong to the 
figure of Nike or Iris in the east pediment 
(now in the British Museum), which has 
square holes in the back behind for the in- 
sertion of wings. Mr. Newton, however, 
states that he should rather have supposed 
this to be the wing of one of the horses in 
the car of Neptune in the west pediment, 
for it is more consonant with the art of 
Pheidias that his car should have been 
drawn by winged horses than by hippo- 
camps, as Welcher has supposed. 3. At 
the east end of the Acropolis, a temporary 
museum, in which several fragments uf the 
frieze are preserved. 4. At the entrance 
of the Acropolis, near the lodge of the 
custode, a fragment of the frieze repre- 
senting a figure with a bull. 5. In the 
building on the left in ascending the Pro- 
pyleea, which is described by Pausanias as 
an edifice containing pictures, are a number 
of fragments of all styles, among which is 
part of a chariot wheel, and a fragment of a 
horse’s head. “‘ These (writes Mr. Newton) 
are the principal torsos and fragments of 
which I took note ; but indeed everything 
is of interest which relates to the smallest 
fragment of the great design of Pheidias. 
If the scholars of Europe have thought it 
worth while to edit every relic, however 
insignificant, of the lost plays of Sophocles, 
why are we so indifferent to the remains of 
the art of Pheidias? It seems of great 
importance that good casts should before 
long be made of all the remains still exist- 
ing at Athens—and this forseveralreasons. 
1. The sculptures in question are for the 
most part not at present accessible. No 
archeologist or artist can see them without 
a journey to Athens, and when on the spot 
would not know of their existence unless 
from his previous study. Even then he 
can only see them by making a special 
appointment with the curator, and his 
visit must therefore be a hurried one. 


2. They are not only difficult of access, 
but they are also in great danger from 
mutilation and depredation. Already has 
the beautiful group of the six seated deities, 
lately discovered, sustained irreparable in- 
jury, the hand and the foot of one of the 
male figures having been broken off. The 
cast now in the Elgin Room at the British 
Museum, is the only record of this hand 
and foot. 3. In the present unsettled 
state of Greece the sculptures are neces- 
sarily insecure ; and in the event of another 
revolution, what is there to prevent the 
Acropolis from being again a fortress, and 
again a mark for the cannon of the be- 
sieging party? The shells which in 1833 
destroyed the roof of the Erectheum, 
would not be wanting to complete the 
destruction of the sculptures of Pheidias. 
4. To the artist and the archzologist— 
to all who make the design of Pheidias, 
viewed es a whole, the object of their 
study, and do not regard the sculptures 
in the Elgin Room as isolated fragments, 
but rather as parts of one great poetic 
composition, the addition of these casts 
would be of infinite service. Neither 
Carrey’s drawings, nor the remains of the 
temple in situ, nor the sculptures in the 
Elgin Room, are singly sufficient for the 
interpretation of the great compositions of 
Pheidias, but when brought in immediate 
juxtaposition they give unity and signifi- 
cance to that which appeared isolated and 
hopelessly mutilated.’’ 

Besides the sculptures above mentioned 
which belong to the Parthenon, there are 
also at Athens several other collections 
of great value. 1. Numerous fragments 
from the Temple of Victory, which, viewed 
as parts of one composition in alto relievo, 
are of great interest, and present the same 
rich variety of attitude which we find in 
the coins of Zeuna. 2. Portions of the 
frieze of the Erectheum recently dis- 
covered—many of the pieces very well 
preserved, and interesting examples of 
art of which we know the precise date. 
Most of the slabs of this frieze are en- 
graved in ‘‘ Rangabe’s Antiquités Hellé- 
niques,”” Athens, 4to. 1849. 3. In the 
building on the left of the Propylea, op- 
posite the Temple of Victory, are a num- 
ber of bas-reliefs and fragments provi- 
sionally built into frames. Some of them 
are very beautiful compositions, with much 
of the manner of Pheidias about them. 
4. On the right of the entrance to the 
Propylea are other frames with bas-reliefs. 
One of these is very curious, as bearing 
great resemblance to the earliest coins 
of Syracuse. It is a figure of archaic 
character in a car. The wheel has four 
spokes imitating a rose. The figure is 
seated. The horses are two in number, 
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moving slowly. 5. At the entrance 
to the Acropolis, near the lodge of the 
custode, is an archaic seated figure of 
Athene, which Miller supposed to repre- 
sent the Minerva Polias. The egis falls 
like a tippet over the breast to the waist, 
and has in its centre a Gorgon’s head. 
All round the edge are holes, to which 
metallic ornaments have been attached. 
Lastly, in the temporary museum of the 
Temple of Theseus are collected all the 
most remarkable sculptures found in and 
about Athens, excepting those found on 
the Acropolis itself. A large number of 
these are sepulchral bas-reliefs, the in- 
scriptions on which generally determine 
their date. The bas-reliefs often present 
very beautiful designs, exhibiting the same 
kind of relation to the higher art of Phei- 
dias which the vase paintings of the best 
period must have had to the paintings of 
Polygnotus, or the ¢erra-cotta figures to 
the great works in bronze or marble. 


A letter from Athens, of the 4th of 
August, states that on the previous day 
the king of Greece visited the Acropolis 
to examine the antiquities recently dis- 
covered there by M. Beulé, a Frenchman. 
Some of the excavations made under his 
directions have brought to light the last 
steps of the staircase which led to the 
principal entrance, and the surrounding 
wall of the citadel. The steps are in 
Pentellic marble, and not a joint of them 
has been displaced. The door is twelve 
feet high, and of the Doric order. The 
lintel and the casing of the door are in a 
single block of marble. The wall is 
twenty-one feet in height, and is composed 
of different kinds of marble. At its base 
are pedestals and fragments of the Roman 
epoch. The upper part, on the contrary, 
is arranged with an earlier taste, and com- 
prises the entablature of several Doric 
temples anterior to Pericles. Above the 
architrave is placed the frieze, with its 
triglyphs in stone and its metopes in 
marble, in the same style as the first 
Parthenon. The cornice does not crown 
the wall, but is in its turn surmounted by 
an elegant attic formed of fresh architraves 
and cornices which belonged to the inte- 
rior of the temple. M. Beulé has com- 
menced another excavation in the south- 
west angle of the great bastion, to dis- 
cover the construction of the western 
wall. He has found two other arches in 
perfect preservation, but they do not date 
further back than the middle ages or the 
Byzantine epoch. Several fragments of 
architecture and sculpture, and twenty- 
three inscriptions, have been discovered. 
A bas-relief, well executed, represents 
eight young Athenians dancing. 
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FRENCH EXPLORATIONS AT NINEVEH. 

The Minister of the Interior has received 
further accounts of the explorations which 
are being carried on by M. Place, Consul 
of France at Mossul, in the ruins of Ni- 
neveh. In addition to large statues, bas- 
reliefs in marble, pottery, and articles of 
jewellery, which throw light on the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants of the 
ancient city, he has been able to examine 
the whole of the palace of Khorsabad and 
its dependencies, and in so doing has elu- 
cidated some doubtful points, and obtained 
proof that the Assyrians were not ignorant 
of any of the resources of architecture. He 
has also discovered a large gate twelve feet 
high, which appears to have been one of the 
entrances to the city, several constructions 
in marble, two rows of columns, appa- 
rently extending a considerable distance, 
the cellar of the palace still containing 
regular rows of jars, which had evidently 
been filled with wine, and at the bottom 
of which jars there remained a deposit of 
a violet colour. M. Place has moreover 
discovered storehouses of pottery, contain- 
ing various articles. In addition, he has 
caused excavations to be made in the hills 
of Bachiccha, Karamtess, Teu Leuben, 
Mattai, Karakock, Digan, &c. on the left 
bank of the Tigris, within ten leagues from 
Khorsabad. In them he has found monu- 
ments, tombs, jewellery, and some articles 
in gold and other metal and stone. At 
Dgigiran there is a monument, which, it 
is supposed, may turn out to be as large 
as that of Khorsabad. At Mattai, and at 
a place called Barrian, M. Place has found 
bas-reliefs cut in solid rock ; they consist 
of a number of colossal figures, and of a 
series of full-length portraits of the Kings 
of Assyria. M. Place has taken copies 
of his discoveries by means of the photo- 
graphic process; and he announces that 
Colonel Rawlinson has authorised him to 
make diggings near the places which the 
English are engaged in examining. 


ROMAN AQUEDUCT IN FRANCE. 

The Abbé Cochet has recently been con- 
tinuing his researches in the neighbour- 
hood of Etretat (Seine Inférieure), so 
fertile in Roman and Merovingian anti- 
quities. Among other discoveries, he has 
ascertained that a Roman aqueduct, hi- 
therto only known to be 300 mééres in 
length, is at least 1,200, and probably of 
much greater extent. The portions which 
are preserved are composed of two walls 
of flints well cemented with a reddish- 
coloured mortar, and a flooring of hard 
mortar over layers of large flints and flag- 
stones. This aqueduct supplied water to 
a large Roman villa which occupied the 
site of the gardens of the parsonage at 
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Etretat, and also the baths discovered by 
the Abbé Cochet in 1842; and, if circum- 
stances permit, this active antiquary is 
resolved to trace it to its source. 


MONUMENTS OF MEMPHIS, 

At a recent meeting of the Syro-Egyp- 
tian Society Mr. Sharpe read a letter from 
Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, with an ac- 
count of the French excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. There had 
been opened a gallery, tunnelled into the 
hills, 2,000 feet long, with cells on each 
side, each cell containing a huge granite 
sarcophagus of one of the sacred bulls. 
There were thirty of these great sarcophagi. 
Mr. Sharpe also gave an account of Mr. 
Harris’s new work on the Standards of 
the Egyptian Towns, containing the curious 
discovery of the list of towns contributing 
to the cost of each temple. Some of the 
standards Mr. Harris has been able to 
identify with the names of the towns. 
They are all arranged in geographical order 
from Nubia to Memphis, and Sais in the 
Delta. 


DISCOVERY OF SILVER COINS. 

In March last, some labourers making 
a ditch in a field at Weston, near Attle- 
bridge, Norfolk, discovered an urn con- 
taining about three hundred silver coins. 
They are of ancient British mintage, smaller 
than the Roman denarius, and weigh on 
an average sixteen grains. There are two 
or three types, some having a rude human 
head,—reverse, a horse galloping; others, 
a horse galloping, —reverse, two crescents 
placed back to back, within a compart- 
ment. A third variety has the figure of 
ahog. Some have the letters EcE, which, 
as similar coins have been found in the 
same district of England, our numismatists 
suppose to indicate the Iceni. Two con- 
sular coins of the family Antonia were 
found in the urn, which was unfortunately 
shivered to pieces by the labourers who 
discovered it.—Lilerary Gazette. 


SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. 

At Weston Camp, near Weston-super- 
Mare, an extensive earthwork on the coast 
of Somerset, some recent excavations have 
disclosed a large amount of sepulchral re- 
mains. A portion of the area of the camp 
is covered with pits from six to ten feet 
deep, some circular, and one surrounded 
by rude masonry; about fifty have been 
Opened, and about ninety remain unexa- 
mined. They contain occasionally skele- 
tons, fragments of pottery, and charred 
wheat; in one was a spear-head. Dr. 
Pring and Dr. Thompson infer that ‘ the 
skulls found present two distinct types, 


the one coinciding with that of the degene- 
rate British of the period of the Roman 
occupation ; the other offering more re- 
semblance to the Teutonic type. They 
likewise furnish an illustration of the value 
of the classification of Professor Retzius, 
presenting as they do examples of each 
class and order of his general arrange- 
ment of crania ;—those, however, of the 
first class and second order, or those with 
the lengthened oval or dolichocephalic 
form of the head, and prognathic jaws, 
being by far the most characteristically 
developed.”’ 


More sepulchral Romano-British re- 
mains have been dug up near Billericay, 
in Essex. The urns or vases discovered 
present in themselves nothing very re- 
markable, but the fact of their extending 
over so much ground has been overlooked 
by topographers, and may be recorded to 
show that a Roman population of some 
extent inhabited the site of Billericay. 


At Romford also, during the formation 
of a sewer for a new street on ‘* Stewards,” 
now the property of the Freehold Land 
Society, the workmen have discovered 
bones, doubtless human, accompanied by 
spear or lance-heads, and remains of 
arrows and tomahawks. They appear to 
be made of copper with an enamel or glass 
coating, which, in some instances, retains 
its original polish. 


Several ancient mural paintings have 
been lately discovered on the north wall of 
the ancient church of St. Jobn, Winches- 
ter. The subject represented in the por- 
tion at present discovered appears to be 
the Crucifixion. Christ is represented as 
being fastened to a cross, not of the Roman 
shape, but of the same shape as that of St. 
Andrew. The two thieves are represented 
on his right and left hand. An apostle or 
saint appears to be looking towards heaven, 
and also a woman in an attitude of adora- 
tion at the foot of the crucified thief on the 
right hand. The Saviour and the apostles 
have their heads surrounded by the nimbus. 


The old well from which Holywell-street 
takes its name has lately been examined, 
and cleared of the rubbish with which it 
has long been filled. It is on the premises 
of a public-house in Holywell-street. The 
well is of great depth, and the walls are in 
good condition. The springs have not 
been reached, but they are in action in the 
neighbourhood, as the old Roman baths 
and the well in Strand-lane are still sup- 
plied from them. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Burmese, still undismayed by their 
former reverses, made on the 26th of May 
a second attempt to recover Martaban. 
Their force consisted of 1,000 or 1,200 
men, who were gallantly beaten back by 
the 40th Madras N.I. in garrison there, 
under the command of Major Hall. Our 
loss was 1 man killed, and 13 wounded. 
An expedition of 230 troops, viz. 100 men 
of H.M. 80th regiment, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Ormsby, 100 men of the 
67th Native Infantry, under the command 
of Capt. Hicks, and 30 Sappers and Miners, 
Madras Army, under Lieut. Mackintosh, 
with Lieut. Mayne, field engineer, left 
Rangoon on the 3d of June to attack the 
city of Pegu, where they stormed the pa- 
goda on the 4th, with a loss of 1 man 
killed, and 5 wounded. After destroying 
the fortifications, they returned to Ran- 
goon on the next day. Everything was 
quiet round the British quarters at Bassein. 
The enemy had left the neighbourhood, 
and the inhabitants were coming in num- 
bers to seek protection under our rule. 
The Burmese policy is supposed to be to 
avoid meeting us on the ground we have 
chosen for ourselves, and to carry the war 
into our own districts by invading the 
Assam frontier and the territories of our 
ally the Rajah of Munipoor. 

The intelligence from The Cape is still 
of a very desperate character. On the 
12th of June five waggons, in charge of 
Captain Windie and 34 sappers and miners, 
proceeding from Graham’s Town to head- 
quarters, were captured by Caffres and 
rebel Hottentots. Nine sappers and two 
drivers were killed, and seven wounded. 
The South African Advertiser says, ‘‘ Dis- 
order and danger, as well as actual war, 
have become general for 50 miles or more 
on both sides of a border line some 150 
miles in length.’’ 

During the past month considerable 
alarm has prevailed in both countries of a 
possible rupture between the United States 
and ourselves, in consequence of the steps 
we have recently taken, at the instance of 
our North American colonists, to protect 
the fisheries on their coasts. Notwith- 
standing the treaty of 1818 excluded the 
Americans from fishing in the bays of the 


British coasts, it appears that the New 
Englanders have always presumed to do 
so, maintaining the doctrine that if a 
bay or inlet were so spacious as to admit 
of a vessel’s entering without coming 
within a league of either shore, such bay 
should be considered as open.sea. At 
Boston, a memorial has been recently ad- 
dressed to President Fillmore, represent- 
ing that 2,100 vessels and 30,000 seamen 
are engaged in the fisheries, representing 
property valued at 12,000,000 dollars ; 
and a very decided demonstration was 
made in all quarters that the advantages 
gradually assumed would not be yielded 
without a struggle. A good understand- 
ing has now, however, been restored by 
the British government conceding in per- 
petuity that access of the American fisher- 
men which they have hitherto permitted 
on sufferance. 

A very destructive fire has occurred at 
Montreal, which, breaking out on the 
morning of the 8th of July, continued 
during that day and part of the next, de- 
stroying 1,100 houses, and property to 
the amount of 201,000/. The greater pro- 
portion of the city was of wood, and in 
such a conflagration the few stone houses 
offered no effectual resistance to the flames. 
Among the buildings consumed were the 
Bishop’s church and palace, the markets, 
barracks, officers’ quarters, the Hayes- 
house, Donegana’s Hotel, the theatre, and 
Dalhousie-square. 

On the 27th of July the Moniteur pub- 
lished a decree of the President of the 
French Republic appointing M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys (late Ambassador in this country) 
to be Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Magne Minister of Public Works. M. 
Baroche was nominated to take part in the 
Council of Ministers. 

On Sunday the 15th of August a 
sumptuous féte was celebrated at Paris, 
in commemoration at once of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin and the genius of the 
Emperor Napoleon whose birthday it was. 
Every device was contrived to recal the 
glories and souvenirs of the imperial sway, 
but much was marred by the inclemency 
of the weather. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the evening of Monday, August 9, 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, 
and Princess Alice Maude, attended by the 
Countess of Gainsborough, the Hon. Miss 
Byng, Lord Colville, Colonel Phipps, Sir 
G. Clark, and Mr. Gibbs (tutor to the 
Prince of Wales), embarked at Osborne in 
the Royal barge, which put them on board 
the Victoria and Albert steam-yacht at 
6.20 p.m. when the royal standard was 
hoisted and the armed steamers in attend- 
ance manned yards and fired a general 
royal salute. The Duke of Northumber- 
land, First Lord of the Admiralty, em- 
barked on board the Black Eagle; the 
steam-frigates Retribution, Sampson, Odin, 
Magicienne, and Barracouta, formed an 
outer guard to the Victoria Albert and 
Fairy, and the Black Eagle, Vivid, and 
Elfin form an inner guard. Owing to the 


roughness of the weather, the squadron 
was on Tuesday compelled to lay-to in 
the Downs ; but on Wednesday morning, 
shortly after 6 a.m. the ships weighed 
anchor, and steered across the Channel. 
At 7 p.m. they anchored off the city of 


Antwerp; where, shortly before 8, King 
Leopold arrived from Laecken, and went on 
board the royal yacht, where he remained 
to dine. Her Majesty landed the next 
morning at 9 a.m. and was received at the 
landing-place by King Leopold, attended 
by his three children. They immediately 
proceeded to the palace of Laecken, where 
the Queen remained during that day. On 
Friday she visited Brussels, where the 
Corps Diplomatique and chief officers of 
state were presented to her at the palace, 
and she afterwards visited the museum 
and cathedral. On Saturday she returned 
to Antwerp, where she also visited the ca- 
thedral and the exposition of pictures, and 
having been entertained in the palace at 
the Place de Meir re-embarked at 4 past 
two, and was accompanied by King Leo- 
pold down the Scheldt. Having been de- 
layed by foggy weather, her Majesty did 
not arrive at Osborne until half-past 
twelve on Tuesday, Aug. 17. 

Two acts were passed on the 30th July 
by virtue of which some extensive altera- 
tions are made in the Common Law Courts, 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Common Law Commissioners. The 
first act (cap. 73) relates to the Nisi Prius 
officers, and to the payment of judges’ 
clerks by salaries. Several offices are 
abolished, and fees reduced. The Treasury, 
with the sanction of the chiefs of the three 
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courts, will fix the salaries to be paid, and 
a new table of fees for the superior courts 
and the judges’ chambers is to be framed. 
Among the fees abolished is one of 6s. 8d. 
paid on circuit “ for the use of the judge.’’ 
The other act is called the Common Law 
Procedure Act (cap. 76). This act con- 
tains as many as 236 clauses, and its ob- 
ject is to render more simple and speedy 
the process, practice, and mode of plead- 
ing in the common law courts. A great 
many technicalities are got rid of by this 
act, and actions will be less expensive 
and more expeditious than they have been 
in the superior courts. Both acts take 
effect from the 24th of October. The 
signature of counsel will not be required 
to any pleading. 

During a severe storm on the 17th 
July, which did considerable injury to 
windmills and other property in Essex 
and Suffolk, the spire of Woolpit church 
in the latter county was entirely thrown 
to the ground. It appears that there 
was no conductor, scientifically so called ; 
but that various iron bands had been in- 
serted from time to time, to bind the 
weak parts of the tower together, and 
they were so acted upon by the electric 
fluid as to drive out the western wall, 
when the spire was thrown down, and the 
bells were hurled, two in one direction 
and four in another. The lofty spire was 
covered entirely with lead, and at the mo- 
ment of the accident presented an appear- 
ance like the boiling of spirits. It fell 
towards the west. Below the clock the 
tower does not appear to have felt the 
electric influence, and the west window, 
fitted with painted glass by Mrs. Marriott, 
in 1849, was left uninjured. 

On the 5th Aug. the first column was 
raised at Sydenham of the New Crystal 
Palace. Beneath it was placed the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

‘This column, the first support of the 
Crystal Palace, a building of purely 
English architecture, destined to the re- 
creation and instruction of the million, 
was erected on the 5th day of August, 
1852, in the sixteenth year of the reign of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, by Samuel 
Laing, Esq. M.P. Chairman of the Crystal 
Palace Company. The original structure 
of which this column forms a part was 
built after the design of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. and 
stood in Hyde Park, where it received the 
contributions of all nations, at the World’s 
Exhibition, in the year of our Lord 1851, 
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“ T, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you know not of.” 


After the conclusion of the ceremony, 
about five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a déjetiner, to which they had 
been invited by Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son. The Chairman, Mr. Laing, presided, 
supported by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Lord F. Hallyburton, 
Mr. Peto, M.P., Mr. Pellatt, M.P., Mr. 
B. Osborne, M.P., Sir James Duke, M.P., 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A., Sir Charles Lyell, Professors Ansted, 
Forbes, Solly, and Wheatstone, Drs. Fa- 
raday, Latham, Lindley, and Marshall 
Hall, and a large number of gentlemen 
distinguished in literature, science, and art. 
The building will be a great improve- 
ment on that which was in Hyde Park, 
presenting three transepts instead of one, 
and an arched nave. The fall of the ground 
has led to a clever arrangement of the 
building on the lower side, with deep re- 
cesses in the ends of the transepts, and an 
open corridor, the whole length of the 
intermediate parts, to contain sculpture. 

A new church has been erected for the 
district of Westcott, in the parish of Dork- 
ing, and consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester on the 26th July. The land 
was given by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, M.P. 
For the erection of the church the district 
is indebted to the late Lady Mary Leslie, 
Mr. C. Barclay, and Mr. Arthur Kett 
Barclay. Lady Mary Leslie left by her 
will the sum of 1000/. towards endowing 
the church, and a further sum of 1007. to- 
wards the building. The Messrs. Barclay 
(the eminent brewers), added a further 
sum of 1000/. towards the endowment, and 
contributed very liberally towards the 
erection of the building. The church is 
in the Early Decorated style of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; and 
being situate on a hill, is a conspicuous 
object to the surrounding district. The 
tower and spire are of wood, and the latter 

“covered with oak shingles. The patronage 
is vested in Mr. Charles Barclay. 

On the next day the Archbishop of 
Canterbury consecrated a new church, 
which has been built at Croydon at his 
own charge. The parish of Croydon, it 
appears, has now a population of 20,000, 
and there has hitherto been church ac- 
commodation for only 5,000. The new 
church (Christ Church), of which Mr. 
Teulon has been the architect, will accom- 
modate 700 persons. It is built of flint, 
with dressings of freestone, in the Middle 
Pointed or Early Decorated style. It con- 
sists of a nave having an apsidal termination 
eastwards, and transepts north and south, 
forming a cross. It is extremely simple 
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in all its details. The communication with 
the apse is by a double arch, over which 
rises a single storied bellcote. The roof 
is an open timbered one, the seats are all 
open, and there are no galleries except in 
the transepts. The windows are glazed 
with very simply floreated painted glass. 
The decalogue is placed in the nave. 
At the entertainment after the consecra- 
tion the Archbishop, after alluding to the 
benefactions of many of his predecessors 
to Croydon (where they formerly had a 
palace), remarked that it was natural he 
should feel some degree of emulation, and 
desire to leave there some other memorial 
of himself than a mere inscription on a 
tomb. The nucleus of the cost he had 
received before he left the see of Chester, 
from some unknown benefactor, who had 
placed in his hands the sum of 5,000/. of 
which 4,2007. were expended in the erec- 
tion of a church at Bolton, and 800J. 
remained. 

On the 27th of July also, the Archbi- 
shop of York consecrated two churches 
at Fenwick, near Doncaster, and Askerne, 
in the parish of Campsall. Both are in 
the Early English style; the former. to 
hold 150 adults, and the latter 200, be- 
sides children. The architect is Mr. W. 
T. Moffatt, of Doncaster. 

The same day the Bishop of Ripon con- 
secrated the new church of St. James, at 
Boroughbridge. This replaces (on a new 
site) an edifice constructed at various pe- 
riods ranging from the Conquest to the 
Reformation. The only features of any 
interest which it possessed have been built 
up within the vestry, and a reminiscence 
of the design of the old tower has been 
preserved in embattled pinnacles. The 
new church is built in the style which pre- 
vailed during the latter half of the four- 
teenth century, from the designs of Messrs. 
Mallinson and Healey, of Bradford, archi- 
tects. The east window of four lights is 
filled with stained glass, by Wailes, of 
Newcastle. 

Another new church was consecrated 
on the same day, by the Bishop of Here- 
ford, at Ablerley, in Worcestershire. This 
has been erected at the sole expense 
of the Moilliet family, and Mr. J. J. 
Cole, of London, is the architect. Its 
style is of the Geometrical period, and 
the edifice is composed of a nave, chan- 
cel, north and south aisles, with a chapel 
at the east end of south aisle; a tower 
with broach spire; a sacristy, and porch ; 
the whole being built of hewn stone 
from Abberley, Elmley, and Ombersley. 
The tower is fixed at the south angle of 
the west front ; it contains a peal of six 
bells, three of them brought from the old 
parish church, and the other three re- 
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cast by Messrs. Mears, of Gloucester. 
They bear the following inscriptions :—1. 
‘ Fides ;’’ 2. ‘* Spes;’’ 3. ‘* Caritas ; ”’ 
4. “ Lux in Tenebris ;” 5. ‘‘ Vox Claman- 
tis;’’ 6. ‘* Laus Deo.’? The bells are 
not, as usual, swung, but by a mechanical 
contrivance one man may ring the whole 
peal by playing with the fingers on a table 
of keys. The aisles interiorly are sepa- 
rated from the nave by five arches on 
either side. The roof is open-timbered, the 
wall-pieces being supported by carved cor- 
bels, bearing shields. The pews are of 
oak, and the floor of both nave and chan- 
cel is laid with encaustic tiles. The altar 
railings and the west window of the north 
aisle were presented by the architect : the 
west window of the nave was given by the 
builders The tables of the law, painted 
in illuminated characters, were presented 
by Mr. Ingram, of Birmingham. The 
Moilliet chapel, at the east end of the 
south aisle, contains a monument to 
Mr. John Lewis Moilliet, who died in 
1845, and which forms a part of the 
south wall of the chancel. There is 
also in the chapel a memorial window, 
executed by Wilmshurst, of London: it 
contains subjects illustrative of four of the 
Acts of Mercy, and was designed by Miss 
M. A. Cole, the accomplished sister of 
the architect. The sittings will accommo- 
date nearly 400 persons, all of: them free. 
The old church is not to be destroyed : 
the chancel will be devoted to the purposes 
of a mortuary chapel, as no burials will 
take place in the new ground. The total 
cost of the erection is said to have been 
between 6,000/. and 7,000/. 

On the 3rd of August the Bishop of 
Peterborough consecrated St. Edmund’s 
Church, Northampton. It isa cruciform 
Early English structure, with central 
tower, and consists of nave, south aisle, 
transepts, and chancel, and provides ac- 
commodation (on the floor only) for 800 
persons, 534 of which are free sittings. 
The entire cost of the building, including 
boundary-wall, &c. is about 4,0007. The 
architect is Mr. Charles Vickers. 

The consecration of the new church of 
St. George, Darlaston, co. Stafford, took 
place the same day. It is built in the 
First Pointed style, with a tower sur- 
mounted by a spire at the north-west 
angle. There are two entrances—one at 
the west end, through the tower, the other 
by asouth porch. The tower is incom- 
plete for want of funds, and is only carried 
a little higher than the aisle roof. It is 
to accommodate 473 adults and 200 chil- 
dren. The architects are Messrs. John- 
son and Son, of Lichfield, who gave the 
font; and Messrs. Higham, of Wolver- 
hampton, the builders, gave the encaustic 
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tiles in front of the communion rails. 
The east window was the gift of Mr. 
Robert Drury, of Sheffield. 

On the 4th Aug. the Bishop of Lichfield 
consecrated the parish of St. Luke, Sheen, 
in the moorlands of Staffordshire, rebuilt 
at the cost of Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
patron, under the care of Mr. W. Butter- 
field, architect. The present nave is of 
nearly the same dimensions as the former 
church, and is of wide span. Its roof is 
open, with a band of coloured ornament 
round the cornice. - All its windows are 
filled with stained glass, of the kind called 
grisaille, by Messrs. O’Connor, of London. 
The tower is open to the church, and has 
a west window of glowing colours, con- 
taining effigies of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The east window contains three figures, 
under canopies, of St. Luke, the patron 
saint of the church, St. Chad, and St. 
Etheldreda; and above, in a sex-foiled 
opening of the tracery, there is a half-figure 
of our Lord in the attitude of benediction. 
The south window of the chancel has figures 
of St. Stephen the protomartyr, and of 
St. Alban, the protomartyr of England. 
The chancel has a stone roof, of consider- 
able height and span, having six bays di- 
vided by arched ribs. The three eastern- 
most bays, which are over the sanctuary, 
are coloured with a slight pattern. There 
is a screen with gates under the chancel 
arch, and stalls with subsellz on each side. 
The sanctuary is raised on several steps, 
and the altar, richly vested, stands beneath 
a reredos of polished alabaster, in which 
is inlaid a cross of red Derbyshire marble, 
with circles of black marble on each side. 
This and the font were wrought by Mr. 
Oldfield, of Ashford. An arched door 
opens from the north side of the chancel 
into a double vestry, which is of stone, the 
external roof being of very high pitch, 
while internally it is open to the ridge, 
with solid ribs. The organ, built by Walker, 
of London, has a Gothic case of open 
tracery, and stands on the ground in the 
nave, on the south side of the chancel-arch. 
A peal of six bells has been presented to 
the church by Mr. Beresford Hope, from 
the foundry of Messrs. Mears, of White- 
chapel. This is the only peal of more 
than three bells for many miles round. On 
the south side of the school a parsonage- 
house is now building. The old village- 
cross, the stump of which remained on a 
small green hefore the church, has been 
restored, and on the day of consecration 
was ornamented with flowers and shrubs. 

Near East Dereham, in Norfolk, in 
what three years back was a turnip-field, is 
a house nearly as large as Bridgewater- 
house, in the Green Park, and not unlike 
it in look, being built of stone from An- 
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stone, the same as the new Houses of Par- 
liament. This wonder in the Norfolk maps 
is written Bytaugh-hall, but pronounced 
Beloe-hall, and the architects are Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, Mr. Barry being the 
son of Sir Charles. As yet there is no 
approach to the house, and the traveller 
is directed to it only by its sudden ap- 
pearance among lanes traversed by carts 
and waggons. It erects, however, a stately 
front, and neither Holkham nor Houghton 
can compare with it for either appearance 
or comfort. It is large enough to have 
sheltered Queen Elizabeth and her court 
on one of her progresses, and is quite 
capable of accommodating Queen Victoria 
on her way to Norwich or King’s Lynn. 
This noble building is erected by order of 
the Court of Chancery, out of the funds 
accumulated in pursuance of the will of 
Sir John Lombe, Bart. who died in 1817. 
Edward Lombe, esq. at whose instance 
the house was commenced, has recently 
died abroad, and the present possessor of 
this fine estate, said to be worth 15,0002. 
a year, is Charles Lombe, esq. The style of 
the mansion is what is now generally under- 
stood as Anglo-Italian, a style which iden- 
tifies itself, by its masses and outlines, with 
what is properly called English architecture, 
yet allows of the elegances and finish of the 
South. A view and ground plan have ap- 
peared in The Builder of August 14. 
Messrs. Piper of Bishopsgate-street have 
completed their contract for the sum of 
29,389/. and have entered into a second 





Promotions. 
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for the formation of the terraces, conserva- 
tories, &c. The park and pleasure-grounds 
have been planned by Mr. W. A. Nesfield. 

Mr. B. Bond Cabbell has bought the 
whole of the town of Cromer with the ex- 
ception of two houses, and about 12,000 
acres of land. The purchase - money 
amounts to upwards of 60,000/. The pro- 
perty was lately possessed by the Misses 
Wyndham, two old ladies, who were much 
averse to improvements and alterations. 
“«Mr. Cabbell has now an opportunity to 
create a model town, and may, if he please, 
settle the sanitary question. What a thing 
it would be to add to the list of his good 
deeds, that he raised the character of a 
whole community, and lengthened the 
average of life in Cromer, say five years ; 
and this he might do without mueh diffi- 
culty.’’—The Builder. 

The Countess of Neuilly,ex-Queen of the 
French, has just purchased of the Earl of 
Kilmoray, for the sum of 23,000/. Orleans 
House, Twickenham, formerly the resi- 
dence of her Jate royal husband. 

The parishioners of St. Peter’s, Culches- 
ter, have received from the Hon. David 
Sears, of the United States, a silver flagon 
aod paten for the communion service, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hunt and Ros- 
kell, at a cost of 1007. Around the foot of 
the flagon is this inscription: ‘The gift 
of David Sears, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the United States of North America, to 
St. Peter’s Church, Colchester, where re- 
pose the ashes of his English ancestry.’’ 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


July 13. Samuel Randall, esq. to be one of 
the Grooms of the Privy Chamber in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, vice Sackville-West.—Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry Sykes Stephens to be one of the 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, vice Randall. 

July 23. Royal Malta Fencible Regt. brevet 
Col. Simcoe Baynes to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
E.H. F. Pocklington, Assist. Military Secretary 
at Malta, to be Major in the Army. 

July 24. Herefordshire Militia, Philip James 
Yorke, esq. to be Colonel. 

July 30. 74th Foot, Lieut.-Col- J. M‘Duff, 
from the St. Helena Regiment, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—St. Helena Regiment, Lieut.-Col. 
H.N. Vigors, from half-pay 13th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. H. G. Boldero, 
of 38th Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army; Capt. R. G. Taylor, 2d Bengal 
Cavalry, and Capt. C. ‘T. Chamberlaine, 28th 
Bengal N. Inf. to have the rank of Major in 
the Army in the East Indies.—Dorset Militia, 
R. H. Bingham, esq. to be Colonel, vice Sir 
J. J. Smith, Bart. res —Yorkshire 2d West 
Riding Militia, J. G. Smyth, esq. to be Colonel. 
—Worcestershire Militia, T. C. Brock to be 
Colonel, vice Bund, res —Warwickshire Militia, 
F. Granville, esq. late Major 23d Foot, to be 
Major.—West Essex Yeomanry Cavairy, Capt. 
G.Valmer to be Major Commandant.—Hunting- 
donshire Militia, John-William Earl of Sand- 





wich to be Colonel; Viscount Mandeville to be 
Major.—North York Militia, Major G. Healey 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.— West Kent Militia, 
Major T. G. Monypenny to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart. to be Major. 

Aug. 2. William-David Earl of Mausfield, 
K.'T. to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Clackmannan. 

Aug. 3. 12th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. R. G. H. 
Clarges, C.B., from 73d Foot, to be Colonel.— 
73d Foot, Major-Gen. R. B. Macpherson, C.B. 
to be Cclonel. 

Aug. 7. Dunbar-James Earl of Selkirk to 
be Keeper of the Seal of Scotland, vice the Earl 
of Stair, resigned. 

Aug. 11. Philip Allen, esq. to be Treasurer 
for the District of Natal, South Africa. 

Aug. 16. George Kuper, esq. (now Consul 
for Denniark and the Oresound) to be Consul 
in the State of Maryland in the United States 
of America.—Capt. the Hon. Edward Alfred 
Harris, R.N. to be Consul for Denmark and 
the Oresound. 

Aug. 17. 3d West India Regiment, Capt. 
T. E. Knox, from the 85th Foot, to be Major. 

Aug. 18. ‘The Marquis of Granby to be Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Kotulorum of the county 
of Lincoln, vice Earl Brownlow, resigned. 





T. W. B. Beauchamp Proctor, of Langley 
Park, esq. to use his paternal surname of 
Beauchamp after Proctor. 
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Naval Promotions. 


July 30. Vice-Admirals Matthew Buckle, 
John Allen, and Christopher J. W. Nesham, on 
the Reserved List, to be Admirals on the same 
List ; Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Bullen, G.C.B. 
K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear- 
Admiral C. 8. J. Hawtayne to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue; Capt. H. W. Bruce to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Aug.6. Commodore G. R. Lambert to be a 
Commodore of the First Class. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev.C.Adamson, DerrylaneChapel,dio. Kilmore. 

Rev. J. Alcock, Bethesda Chapel, Dublin. 

Rev. J. H. Bainbrigge, Rocester P.C. Staff. 

Rev. J. W. Banks, Brampton P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. L. A. Beck, St. Paul P.C. High Beech, 
Essex. 

Rev. G. R. Bell, Llantrissent V. w. Pertholey 
V. Monmouthshire. 

Rev. O. B. Byers, Christ Church P.C. Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Rev. C. S. Caffin, Milton next Sittingbourne 


V. Kent. 

Rev. S. Clark, St. Matthew P.C. Spring Gar- 
dens, London. 

Rev. C. F. Clutterbuck, Ozleworth (07 Wozle- 
worth) R. Gloucestershire. 

Hon. and Rev.G.Colborne, Dittisham R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Colburne, Aglish V. dio. Cork. 

Rev. R. Cooper, Rushall V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Cottie, D.C.L. Holy Trinity P.C. Wey- 
mouth. 

Rev. W. M. Crosthwaite, Prebend of Dromda- 
league, dio. Cork. 

Rev. G. W. Dalton, Kilbrine V. dio. Elphin. 

Rev. C. Donavan, Kilmacabea V. dio. Ross. 

Rev. T. V. Durell, Mongewell R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. Farquhar, Lianthewy-Skirrid R. Monm. 

Rev.A.W.D. Fellowes, Nether-WaliopV. Hants. 

Rey. J. Freke, Durrus-Kilcrohane R. dio. Cork. 

Rev. J. Galbraith, Kanturk P.C. dio. Cloyne. 

Rev. H. G. Hames, Chagford R. Devon. 

Rev. J. W. Hillyard, Castle Church P.C., Staff. 

Rev. W. G. Humphry, Northolt V. Middx. and 
Canonry of Twyford in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. W_L. Hussey, Kirkham V. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. H. Hutton, D.D. Stoke-Rivers R.Devon. 

Rev. W. James, Plymstock P.C. w. Turnchapel 
C, Devon. 

Rev. H. Jones, Osmotherley V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Jones, Nevern V. w. Kilgywn C. Pemb. 

Rev. W. R. Lawrenson, Prebend of Howth, in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. A. R. Lloyd, St. Barnabas P.C. Hengoed. 

Rev. F. E. Long, ‘Tiverton (Prior’s Portion) R. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Lyons, Tillingham V. Essex. 

Rev. C. MacDonnell, LL.D. Kinneagh V. arch- 
dio. Dublin. 

Rev. J. C. Miller, (R. of St. Martin, Birming- 
ham,) Honorary Canon of Worcester. 

Rev. W. H. Molineux, Elmsett R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Nalson, Halling V. Kent. 

Rev. H. Nanney, Saxby V. w. Firsby R. Linc. 

Rev. F. Neale, Wootton V. Beds. 

Rev. J. O’Regan, Finglas V. archdio. Dublin. 

Rev. J. C. Parr, Stonton-Wyville R_ Leic. 

Rev. W. F. Radclyffe, Tarrant-Rushton R. w. 
Tarrant-Rawston R. Dorset. 

Rev. J M. R. Rawlins, Bardsley P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Read, Worthing P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Sedger, Claygate P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. E. Spring, Kilcoe w. Clear V. dio. Ross. 

Rev. S. T. Sproston, Holy Trinity P.C. Wed- 
nesfield, Shropshire. 

Rev. C. Sunderland, Midville P.C. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. A. Templeman, Puckington R. Somerset. 

Rev.T.J.Thirlwall, Northmoor Green P.C. Som. 

Rev.J.Thomas, All Haliows BarkingV. London. 








Ecclesiastical Preferments— Births. 801 


Rev. F. Thorp, Burton-Overy R. Leicestersh. 
Rev. J. Wakefield, Church-Preen P.C . Salop. 
Rev. J. Wardale, Orcheston St. Mary R. Wilts. 
Rev. T. M. Wetherell, Flaxley D.C. Glouc. 
Rev. J. White, Sloley V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. N. White, Stalham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. P. Wood, Saddington R. Leicestersh. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. J. G. Gifford, to English Consul, Calais. 
Rev. R. Griffiths, Foundling Hospital, Cork. 
Rev. F. M. Harke, Union, Prestwich. 
Rev. J. M. Kilner (Assist.) Stafford Gaol. 
Rev. H. Parminter, H.M.S. Vestal. 
Rev. T. F. Salmon, Aylesbury Union, Bucks. 
Rev. H. M. Turton, to Earl Poulett. 
Rev. G. Thompson, House of Correction, Wis- 
bech, Cambridgeshire. 
v. C. F.S. Weidemann, British Residents at 
Hamburgh. 
Rev. T. hitehouse, British Residents at 
Cochin, Malabar Coast, South India. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. F. B. Guy, Vice-Principal, Forest School, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

Rev. H. Newport, Head Master, Exeter Gram- 
mar School. 

T. White, B.A. Head Master, Loughborough 
Grammar School. 





Rev. J. W. D. Hernaman, H.M. Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Pembrokeshire. 

Rev.T. Wilkinson,(V. of Stanwix,Carlisle,)H.M. 
Inspector of Episcopal Schools, Scotland. 
Erratum.—P. 192, 2d col. for Rev. C. Fielding, 

read Rev. G. Fielding. 





BIRTHS. 


June 25. At Cottesmore rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart, a son. 

July 8. At Keyham, the wife of Roger Dutton 
Miles, esq. a dau.—— 12. At Rowden Hill, 
Wilts, the wife of West Awdry, esq. a son.—— 
16. At Park lane, London, the Viscountess 
Seaham, a son and heir.—17. At Lowesby 
hall, Leic. the wife of Frederick Thos. Fowke, 
esq. a dau.— At Knole park, Glouc. the seat 
of Col. Master, the wife ot George W. Gunning, 
esq. a son.-—19. In Eaton pl. the Countess 
of Mulgrave, a dau.——The wife of William 
Wake, esq. a son and heir.——21. At Guernsey, 
the Hon. Mrs. Saumarez, a son.——22 At Bol- 
ton hall, near Clitheroe, the wife of H. A. Lit- 
tledale, esq. a dau.—25. At Rathronan house, 
Clonmel, the wife of the Hon. George S. Gough, 
a son.——At the Moat, Britford, Wilts, the 
wite of F. J. Jervoise, esq. a dau.——30. At 
Ramsgate, the wife of Rupert H. Warre, esq. 
a dau.——31. At Grove house, Hants, the wife 
of Charles Morant, esq. a dau. 

Aug.1. At Livermead cottage, Torquay, Lady 
Anna Maria Courtenay, a son.——In South st, 
the Hon. Mrs. Duncumbe, a son and heir.—— 
2. At Arbour hill, Dublin, the wife of Captain 
Dillon, late 32d Regt. a son.—At Trelissick, 
near ‘Truro, the Hou. Anne, wife of J. Davies 
Gilbert, esq. a son.——3. At Tarbat house, the 
Marchioness of Stafford, a son——At Wy- 
mondham rectory, Leic. the Hon. Mrs. John 
Beresford, a dau.——In Upper Brook st. the 
Hon. Mrs. Monckton Milnes, a dau.—-6. In 
Eaton sq. Lady Kosa Greville, a son.—-At 
Brandsby lodge, the wife of Henry Cholmeley, 
esq. a dau.- —7. At Wentworth house, Lady 
Milton, a son.——At the rectory, Great Stan- 
more, Lady Ellen Gordon, a son.——At Sand- 
gate, Kent, the wife of Francis Daniel Tyssen, 
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esq. a son.——9. Mrs. C. Wentworth Dilke, a 
dau.—aAt Hotham hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Maurice Johnson, esq. a dau.——12. At Pea- 
more, Mrs. Kekewich, a dau.——At Lixmount 
house, Edinburgh, the Countess of Kintore, a 
son and heir.——18. At Southill, Beds, the wife 
of Commander the Hon. Mark Kerr, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 5. At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. William Henry Freese, Madras Army, to 
Marian- Walton, eldest dau. of T. Trader, esq. 
Maynardville. 

10. At Cannanore, Lieut. P. D. Horne, 
Madras Horse Art. to Miss Bruce, dau. of 
Lieut.-Cel. Bruce, 39th Native Infantry. 

June 9. At Madras, Richard Alexander 
Moore, esq. M.C.S. to Laura-Catherine, second 
dau. of Major George Wright, 10th M.N.I. 

24. At Chambly, Canada, Lieut. the Hon. 
J.J. Bury, Royal Eng. brother of the Earl of 
Charleville, to Charlotte-Teresa, only dau. of 
Thomas Austin, esq. 

25. At St. Edmund’s, Edward D. Back, esq. 
Paymaster, R.N. to Jane-Eliza, dau. of Major 
William Edwards, of the Bengal Army. 

26. At Edgbaston, Frederick Russell, esq. 
B.A. of Trinity college, Camb. to Charlotte, 
third dau. of Francis Elkington, esq. M.D. of 
Birmingham.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Richard Godfrey Bosanquet, esq. of Ormesby, 
Norfolk, second son of the late Jacob Bosan- 

uet, esq. of wry Herts, to Grace- 

sabella, dau. of the late W. C. Browne, esq. 
of Browne’s hill, Carlow, and granddau. of 
John first Earl of Norbury.——At Monkstown, 
co. Dublin, Wm. Stuckey Wood, esq. late of 
7th Dragoon Guards, and son of the Rev. Wm. 
Wood, of Gloucester pl. Portman . to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Richard Armit, esq. formerly of 
Scots Fusilier Guards.——At St. Pancras, Dr. 
William Henry Colborne, eldest son of William 
Colborne, esq. of Chippenham, to Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of Mr. William Bailey, engineer, late 
of High Holborn. 

* 28. At Cheltenham, William Roden, M.D. 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Birmingham, and 
one of the Magistrates of Kidderminster, to 
Rosanna-Mary, only dau. of the late Mr. Samuel 
Palmer, of Kidderminster. 

29. At Florence, Joseph Nash, esq. M.D. of 
Box, near Bath, son of Joseph Nash, esq. sur- 
geon, London, and grandson of the late Rev. 
Samuel Nash, Rector of Great Tew and En- 
stone, Oxf. to Elizabeth-Ann, eldest dau. of 
H. T. Holworthy, esq.——At Chariton, Capt. 
Octavius Hamilton, Bengal Cav. to Catherine- 
Augusta-Westenra, dau. of the late Capt. 
Donald Macleod, C.B., R.N.——At Loddington, 
Leic. Capt. A. P. Ryder, R.N. son of the late 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Dawson, esq. of 
Launde abbey.——At Bedford, the Rev. Edward 
Warter, \ate Fellow of Magdalene coll. Camb. 
to Charlotte-Gertrude, youngest dau. of the 
late Francis Blithe Harries, esq. of Benthall 
hall, Salop.——At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
the Rev. C. T. Pizey, of Nuneaton, to Mary- 
Ann, only dau. of the late Rev. John Horton, 
Rector of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark. 
—At Bath, David Henry, esq. of Enfield, te 
Georgina-Sarah, second dau. of John Miles, 
esq.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Kissane Rogers, esq. of Lobomore, Cork, to 
Harriot, only dau. of the late Rev. S. Serrell, 
Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. —— At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Gordon-Wyatt, third 
son of Matthew Clark, esq. of Hanover terrace, 
Regent’s park, to Anna-Maria, only dau. of 
Henry Welch, esq. late of Pembury, Kent.—— 
At St. Pancras, the Rev. Richard Voysey, B.A. 


Marriages. 
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second son of the late Annesley Voysey, o~ 
and Principal of Kingston college, near Hull, 
to Augusta, dau. of Capt. Henry Curtis, Royal 
Art.—At Clapham, John Murray Gartshore, 
esq. of Gartshore, Dumbartonshire, to Au- 

usta-Louisa, widow of the Rev. William C, 

rdon, and dau. of the late Rev. Geo. F. and 
Lady Augusta Tavel.——At Stoke Damerel, 
Edward Palmer, M.D. of the Lincolnshire 
County Asylum, to Fanny, second dau. of W. 
Welch, esq. Devonport.——At Wigston, Leic. 
the Rev. C. P. Tiley, of St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, to Julia, second dau. of the 
late Robert Davies, esq. Kingston, Jamaica. 
——At Newport, Monm. the Rev. George D. 
Sparks, Rector of Llanowen, to Bridget, third 
dau. of the late William J. Monkhouse, esq. 
——At Southwell, Chappell Batcheler, esq. to 
Susan, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Fletcher, M.A. of Southwell. 

80. At Paddington, the Rev. John Baron, 
M.A. Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts, to 
Sophia-Mary, eldest dau.; and at the same 
time, James Coster, esq. of Charlwood park, 
Surrey, late Capt. 16th Lancers, only son of 
James Coster, esq. of Streatham common, to 
Louisa, third dau. of the late Robert Wheeler, 
esq. of Porchester terrace.——At Paddington, 
Frederick-George, fourth son of Isaac West- 
morland, esq. of Gloucester gardens, to Rosa- 
Isabella-Josephine, second dau. of Charles 
Joyce, esq.—At Calais, Frederick James 
Rodney, son of the Hon. Mortimer Rodney, to 
Frances-Philippa-Catherine, second dau. of 
the Rev. John Vesey Hamilton, Rector of Lit- 
tle Chart, Kent.——At St. Michael’s, Chester 
square, Col. James Craufurd, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Elizabeth-G.-Harriet, widow of 
W. B. Harcourt, esq. of St. Leonard’s hill, 
and eldest dau. of Major-Gen. the Hon. Henry 
W. C. Cavendish. 

July 1. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Samuel 
Ghrimes, esq. of Baker st. to Lydia-Selina, dau. 
of the late William Dent, esq. of Brickenden- 
re Herts, and Grange court, Chigwell.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Francis James 
Williams, esq. to Lydia, eldest dau. of Herbert 
Jeffreys, esq. second son of the late Rev. Her- 
bert Jeffreys, of Ilford. ——- At Shrewsbury, 
Stephen Charles Venour, esq. of Gray’s inn, 
second surviving son of the late Rev. John 
Venour, Rector of Bourton-upon-Dunsmore, 
Warwicksh. to Helen-Eliza-Hamilton, only 
child of the Jate Capt. Stephen Briggs, R.N. 
—At Kingsbridge, Devon, the Rev. George 
Buckle, Vicar of Twerton, Somerset, to Mary- 
Hamlyn, only dau. of the late John Earle, esq. 
— At West Wickham, Bertie Matthew Ro- 
berts, esq. (Cameronians), youngest son of the 
late Col. Roberts, R. Art. to Frances-Jane- 
Lennard, youngest dau. of Col. Cator, R. Art. 
—At Bury, Andrew-Sherlock, eldest son of 
Andrew Lawson, esq. of Aldborough manor, 
Boroughbridge, to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
John Grant, esq. of Nuttall hall, Lanc.— At 
Charlton, Kent, Hasell, youngest son of Wm. 
Rodwell, esq. of Woodlands, to Mira-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. M. Lindsay, late 
of the 9lst Regt.——At Northampton, Au- 
| emg Eves, M.D. and F.R.C.S. of Chelten- 

am, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Sheppard, esq. of Northampton.—aAt Covltis- 
hall, Norfolk, the Rev. James Baldwyn Pugh, 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, and Head Master of 
Queen Mary’s school, Walsall, to Frances- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Hicks Dea- 
cle, Vicar of Dilham and Honing.——At Finch- 
ley, Edwin-Walker, youngest son of James 
Lermitte, esq. of Finchley, to Jane, dau. of 
James Corrie, esq. M.D——At St. Marylebone, 
8. Pollack, esq. to Maria-Louisa, third dau. of 
Professor Worsley, of King’s college, London. 
——At Clutton, Som. Edward Money, esq. to 
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Harriot-Catherine, youngest dau. of Rev. T. B. 


Johnstone,.——At Paignton, Capt. Baldock, of 
Dover castle, to Mary, eldest dau. of J. J. 
Goodridge, esq. 

2. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Henry Le Poer 
Trench, youngest son of the late Hon. and 
Ven. Archdeacon Le P. Trench, to Eleanor- 
Clara, youngest dau. of the late Christopher 
Nugent, esq. 

_3._ At St. Peter’s Eaton square, Philip-Fran- 
cis, fourth son of the late Robert Heintz, esq. 
to Emily, only dau. of the late George Pringle, 
esq.——At Chelsea, Robert Edward Crickitt, 
esq. of Doctors’ commons, to Emily-Mary- 
Wyneken, relict of William Price, esy. young- 
est dau. of Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. 

6. At St. George’s Hanover square, George 
Onslow Deane, esq. 22d Foot, eldest son of the 
Rev. George Deane, Rector of Bighton, Hants, 
to Georgiana- Matilda, only dau. of Major-Gen. 
Drummond, of the Boyce, Glouc.——At St. 
Peter’s Eaton - John Lewin “re Lieut. 
4th Bombay Rifles, second son o . H. Shep- 
pard, esq. Keyford house, Frome, to Sabine, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Charles Wal- 
ton, 4th Light Dragoons.——At Paddington, 
the Rev. John Cruger Murray Aynsley, Rector 
of Walton-in-Gordano, Somerset, to Harriet- 
Georgiana-Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Frede- 
rick Manners Sutton, of Kelham, Notts.—— 
At Enfield, William-Henry, second son of Mr. 
Alderman Challis, to Margaret, second dau. of 
John Millar,. esq. M.D. Enfield.——At Box, 
Wilts, Richard Morgan Hall, esq. Lieut. 48th 
Regt. to Louisa-Maria, second dau. of Henry 
John Mant, esq.—-At Dorchester, Oxford- 
shire, the Rev. Edward N. Mangin, M.A. Vicar 
of Horsley, Glouc. to Lucy, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. A. Fountaine, of Middleton St. 
George, Durham.——At Birmingham, John 
Peile, esq. King’s Dragoon Guards, to Eliza- 
beth-Toundrow-Taylor, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
George Stringer Bull, Rector of St. Thomas’s, 
Birmingham.——The Rev. Henry C. Adams, 
Fellow of Magdalen coll. Oxford, and son of Mr. 
Serjeant Adams, to Esther-Pell, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Richd. Edmonds, Rector of Wood- 
leigh, Devon.— At Coleorton, William Unwin 
Heygate, esq. barrister-at-law, second son of 
the late Sir W. Heygate, Bart. to Constance- 
Mary, only dau. of the late Sir George Beau- 
mont, Bart.——At Harpole, Frederick Thomp- 
son, esq. late Capt. 6th Dragoons, to Charlotte- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Dundas, Rector of Harpole.——At 
Wareham, the Rev. Robert Wheler Bush, M.A. 
Head Master of the Islington Proprietary 
School, to Mary-Anne-Stafford, only surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. Clendon, I A 
Plymouth, Watson Bagehot, esq. son of Charles 
Bagehot, esq. R.N. to Ann-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of Robert Goldin, esq. R.N.——At New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Capt. Richard Clement Moody, 
R. Eng. to Mary-Susanna, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Hawks, esq. Jesmond house.——At Winter- 
bourne-Monkton, Dors. the Rev. G. P. Graham 
Cosserat, Rector of Winfrith Newburgh, and 
of West Lulworth, Dorsetshire, to Charlotte- 
Augusta, dau. of the Rev. Joseph Foster, Rec- 
tor of Winterbourne-Monkton, and Vicar of 
Abbotsbury.— At Brighton, Alexander de 
Montfleury, esq. of Glasgow, to Catherine, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Storar, esq. of 
East Dulwich.— aAt Cambridge, the Rev. J. 
Lyon, B.A. Jesus college, Cambridge, to Mary, 
dau. of Dr. T. Sutton, D.D.——At Greenwich, 
the Rev. J. N. Vilieland, Curate of Ilford, 
Essex, to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late John Samworth, esy. of Brooklands, 
Hastings. 

7. At Lynn, Henry Bacchus, esq. of Clifton, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of the Rev. Professor 
Cumming, Rector of Runcton,—- At Chelten- 
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ham, George Swiney, . Lieut. 7th Bengal 
N.I. eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Swiney, Bengal 
Art. to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of Major 
Brandon, late of Bengal Army.——At Han- 
bury, Frederick-Augustus, second son of Bol- 
ton Peel, esq. of Dosthill lodge, to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Richard Greene, esq. 
of St. Chad’s, Lichfield.—At Storrington, 
Sussex, the Rev. Edward Gray, = son of 
the Rev. John Edward Gray, of Wembley park, 
Middlesex, to Sidney, dau. of the late Col. 
Edward Wilmot.——At St. Andrew’s Holborn, 
W. King George, son of the Rev. Chas. George, 
Wicken —. Essex, to Julia-Eliza-Augusta, 
dau. of W. R. odges, esq. Millfield, Surrey. 

8. At Boldre, Hants, the Rev. Charles 
Meade Ramus, eldest son of Charles Louis 
Ramus, Capt. 5th Foot, to Charlotte-Aubrey- 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Shrubb, Vicar of Boldre.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Byron, third son of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
to Frederica, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart.——At Cheltenham, 
Frederick H. Bond, Fellow of Exeter college, 
Oxford, second surviving son of the late Rear- 
Adm. Bond, to Mary-Isabella, dau. of the late 
Major H. Delafosse, C.B. Bengal Art.——At 
North Mundham, Surrey, Charles Bowdler, 
esq. of Doctors’ commons, to Susanna Wood- 
yer, fourth dau. of the late Richard Merricks, 
esq. of Runcton house, Chichester.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.-Col. Hopwood, 
Grenadier Guards, to Lucy, youngest dau. of 
Edmond Wodehouse, esq. of Sennowe, Norfolk. 
—-At St. George’s Hanover sq. Walter, fourth 
son of Charles Drummond, esq. to Isabella- 
Mary, third dau. of the late Lionel Charles 
Harvey, esq.——At Liverpool, Robert Blake 
Foster, esq. eldest son of the late Robert Blake 
Foster, esq. of Bath, to Adelaide-Caroline, third 
dau. of the late John Wells, esq.——At Brigh- 
ton, George Faithfull, esq. B.A. qo son 
of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithfull, Rector of 
Headley, Surrey, to Laura-Mary, only child of 
the Rev. J. Harvey Harding, formerly of Daw- 
lish.——At West Hackney, Francis T. Beau- 
Sort, esq. C.E. Harwich, second son of the late 
Rev. W. L. Beaufort, Preb. of Rathcooney, to 
Elizabeth-Constance, only dau. of the late 
Lieut. John Marshall, R.N.—At Saltash, the 
Rev. Marshall Spink, Curate of Dawlish, to 
Mary, only dau. of the late Capt. E. Hawkins, 
R.N. Saltash. —— At Hemingford Abbot’s, 
Alfred Richard Cecil, youngest son of the Rev. 
Townsend Selwyn, Canon of Gloucester, to 
Matilda-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Selwyn, Rector of Hemingford Ab- 
bot’s.——At Laughton, near Market Harbo- 
rough, Sinckler Chinn, esq. of the Close, Lich- 
field, to Emma-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Lebbeus Charles Humfrey, esq. Queen’s Coun- 
sel.——At Iffley, near Oxford, the Rev. John 
Ashworth Ashworth, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose coll. and Rector of Didcot, Berks, 
to Catharine, niece of Henry Walsh, esq. of 
Iffley.——At Redhill, Hants, John James John- 
son, esq. barrister-at-law, to Miss Mary Judith 
Barton, of Rolands castle, Hants.x—— At Meg- 
owe castle, Perthshire, Fletcher Norton 

enzies, esq. youngest son of the late Sir Niel 
Menzies, Bart. of Menzies, to Maria-Steuart, 
eldest dau. of the late Steuart Menzies, esq. of 
Culdares.—At Burnham, Som. W. Cecil de 
Vere, esq. Lieut. R.N. fourth son of the late 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. to Sophia, dau. of 
John Allen, esq. of Burnham.——At the Manse 
of Tyree, co. Argvle, Alex. Wentworth Came- 
ron, esq. to Isabella-Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Neil Maclease, of Tyree. 

10. At Paddington, Lewis J. Seargeant, esq. 
to Elizabeth-Sedley, youngest dau. of Philip 
Barnes, esq. of Norwich. 
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12, James MacEwan, esq. of Glasgow, to 
Clara-Ellen, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Coates, esq. iron merchant, Wolverhampton. 
—At Limerick, John Augustine Ivers, esq. 
of Iverstown, co. Clare, to Eliza, dau. of Wm. 
Johnson beng neg esq. of Rexborough, and 
niece of the first Viscount Guillamore.——At 
Broughton-in-Furness, the Rev. E. Gilpin, 
Perpetual Curate of Woodland, to Margaret, 
dau. of Mr. William Sandwith, of Broughton- 
in-Furness. 

13. At Knightsbridge, the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P.to Lady Mary Howard, sister 
of the Earl of Carlisle ——At St. James’ Pic- 
cadilly, the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Savile, 
youngest son of the Earl of Mexborough, to 
the Hon. Lucy Georgiana Neville, youngest 
dau. of Lord Braybrooke.——At Dresden, the 
Rev. James Senior, Rector of Compton Paunce- 
foot, Som. to Louisa-Frances, third surviving 
dau. of Daniel Smith, esq. of Heilsberg, near 
Dresden.——At Trinity Church Marylebone, 
Charles E. Fraser Tytler, esq. second son of 
William Fraser Tytler, esq. of Balmain and 
Burdsyards, N.B. to Harriet-Jane, dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Pretyman, Rector of Sherington, 
Bucks, and Preb. of Lincoln.——At Blackburn, 
Lanc. the Rev. W. J. Monk, of St. John’s coll. 
Cambridge, to Alice, youngest dau. of the late 
John Pickup, esq. of Galligreaves, near Black- 
burn.——At Highbury, Henry, second son of 
the late John Blackett, esq. of Stamford hill, 
to Ellen, youngest dau. of Henry Mayor, esq. 
of Lower Clapton.——At Paddington, Josep! 
Story, esq. of Bingfield, Cavan, to Caroline- 
Sophia-Kenneth, second dau. of the late Nevile 
Reid, esq. of Runnymede, Berks.— At Eddle- 
stone Manse, John Don, esq. Broughty-Ferry, 
Dundee, to Margaret-Bogle, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Patrick Robertson, D.D.—At Christ 
Church, Monmouthshire, the Rev. Thomas 8S. 
Ackland, Fellow of Clare hall, to Harriet- 
Esther, third dau. of the late Robert Suter, 
esq. of Greenwich.—At Winsley, Wilts, May 
Jenkins Freestun, —, only son of Humphrey 
May Freestun, esq. of Mayfield and the Grove, 
Somerset, and nephew of Col. Freestun, M.P. 
for Weymouth, to Anna, second dau. of Wm, 
Stone, esq. of Winsley house, Wilts.——At 
Laleham, the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A. to Alice, 
second dau. of William Barras, esq. of Lale- 
ham.——At Boston, Linc. James Edwin Pal- 
mer, esq. of Peterborough, youngest son of the 
late George Palmer, esq. of St. James’s street, 
London, to Althea-Henrietta, youngest dau. 
of William Clark Wright, esq. of Wallsend.—— 
At Bunny, Notts, George Alexander Forteath, 

. of Newton, Morayshire, N.B. to Mrs. 
Harriott Burtt, of Bunny park, Notts.——At 
Dorchester, the Rev. Charles Purcell Cotter, 
to yg only dau. of the late 
John Frederick Gaitskell, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service.——At Ripple, Charles Beck, esq. of 
Grove road, St. John’s wood, late of Adelaide, 
South Australia, to Ellen-Kinsman, dau. of 
John Baker Sladen, esq. of Ripple court, Kent. 
——At Clifton, John Stone, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of Henbury, to Miss Warren, of Clifton, 
only dau. of the late Peter Warren, esq. of 
Warminster, and Lambridge, Bath. 

14. At Middleham, Yorkshire, the Hon. 
Amias Charles Orde Powlett, to Annie-Mar- 
tha, only child of Christopher Topham, esq. of 
Middleham hall.—At Marylebone, the Rev. 
Thomas Pearce, to Fanny-Georgiana, dau. of 
C. H. Blake, esq. of Devonshire place.——At 
Isleworth, John, eldest surviving son of the 
late Capt. John Whyte, R.N. of Yapton house, 
Sussex, to Emily, fourth dau. of the late Wm. 
Marshall, esq. of Surbiton ——At Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. Henry Manton, Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Sleaford, and 
Vicar of Kirby green, to Eliza, relict of Stephen 
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Fry, esq. and only dau. of the late Harby 
Barber, esq. Leicester.—— At Charlton, Kent, 
William Garnett, esq. of Undercliffe, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, to Ann-Hull, younger 
dau. of the late John Terrell, esq. of Exeter. 
——At Edgeware, Willoughby John Lake, esq. 
Commander R.N. third son of the late Sir 
James Winter Lake, Bart. to Almeria, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Phillimore, esq: of Deacon’s hill, 
Elstree, Herts.——At Clifton, Richard Poole 
King, esq. of Kensington house, Brislington, 
near Bristol, to Annie, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Liddon, R.N. Saville pl. Clifton.——At Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. Waite Hockin Stirling, Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, to Louisa-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Phinn, esq. 
of Bath.— Knightley-Musgrave, the eldest 
son of Knightley Musgrave Clay, esq. late of 
the 2d Life Guards and 9th Lancers, to Sophia, 
only surviving child of John Banks, esq. of 
York street, Portman square.——At Quebec, 
Thomas Bromhead Butt, Capt. 79th High- 
landers, to Geraldine-May, second dau. of 
William Sewell, esq. —At Manchester, the 
Rev. William Whyatt, B.A. Curate, Leeds, to 
Elizabeth-Crompton, dau. of John Lyon, esq. 
of Cheetham hill ——At Boulogne sur Mer, 
Noel Hooke Robinson, esq. son of the late 
Lucius Hooke Robinson, esq. Gent. of H.M. 
Privy Chamber, to Mary-Emma, eldest dau. of 
George Alexander Kent Sloper, ee 
15. At Leicester, the Rev. T. Jones, M.A. 
Vicar of Morden, Surrey, to Sarah-Anne, only 
dau. of Thomas Wood, esq. of Highfield, Leic. 
—At Deal, Henry Radford Norman, esq. 
Capt. 10th Regt. youngest son of the Rev. J. H. 
Norman, of Turret house, Deal, to Alice-Clara, 
oungest dau. of the Rev. Charles Robert 
owlatt, M.A. Rector of North Benfleet, Essex. 
——At Edgeware, Middlesex, Edmund H, W. 
Bellairs, esq. late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
and Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, eldest 
son of Sir William Bellairs, of Mulbarton, 
Norfolk, to Emilia-Bellairs, youngest dau. of 
James Stevenson, esq. of Grove house, Edge- 
ware, and Uffington, Linc.— At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston square, Henry Charles Curtis, esq. 
third son of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
of Portland pl. to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of 
William Scott Binny, esq. of Bryanston square. 
-—— At Lancaster, Kersail Moor, Robert Glad- 
stone, esy. of Highfield, near Manchester, to 
Anne-Mary, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Hinde, esq. of Lancaster.—At Cottisford, 
Oxon, the Kee. David Erskine Dewar, Rector 
of Edgcott, Fellow of New college, Oxford, son 
of the late Sir James Dewar, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, to Elizabeth-Ann-Fane, eldest dau. 
of John Billingsley Parry, esq. QC.——At 
Great Yarmouth, Charles Phillips, esq.of New- 
market, Suffolk, to Diana, eldest dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Hills.——At Catherington, the 
Rev. Francis H. Morgan, A.M. second son of 
Francis Morgan, esq. of Catherington house, 
to Janet-Agnes, second dau. of the late Major 
Duff, of the 93d Highlanders. —— At Fal- 
mouth, Edmund Woods Ommanney, son of 
Vice-Adm. H. M. Ommanney, to Ann-Eliza- 
beth-Usticke, eldest dau. of the late T. S. 
Beauchant, esq. R.M.A.—— At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, the Rev. E. A. Warneford, Rector of 
Norton, New Brunswick, to Sophia, third dau. 
of the late Major Hammill, 18th Royal Irish. 
17. At Kemerton, Glouc. the Rev. William 
Alex. Osborne, Rossall hall, Fleetwood, to Julia, 
youngest dau. of Edward Dixon, esq. Dudley. 
——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Chas. D’ Aguilar, 
esq. Capt. R. Horse Artillery, youngest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George D’Aguilar, K.C.B. to 
Emily, second dau. of Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
Josceline, Percy, C.B.——At the Catholic Cha- 
pel, Bayswater, and afterwards at Paddington, 
James-Prior, eldest surviving son of the late 
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Baron Joseph de Paravicini, to Valentina- 
Antoinette, only surviving dau. of the late 
John Morice, esq.— At St.George’s Hanover 
square, Henry John Nicoll, esq. of Oldfields, 
Middlesex, to Grace, dau. of Lewis Powell, esq. 
of South Molton, Devon.——At Bathwick, 
Som. John Hall Gladstone, esq. Ph. D. eldest 
son of John Gladstone, esq. Stockwell lodge, 
se, to Jane-May, only child of Charles 
ilt, esq. 

20. At Kensington, Charles Grenfell, esq. 
M.P. to Georgiana-Caroline, eldest dau. of the 
late Right Hon. W. S. Lascelles, M.P.——At 
Plympton St. Mary’s, Devon, Henry J. Wallack, 
esq. Capt. in 77th Regt. to Maria, third dau. 
of the late Capt. James Polkinghorne, R.N. 
——At Iwerne Minster, Dorset, W. L. Halliday, 
esg. Bengal Army, youngest son of the late 
John Halliday, - of Chapel Cleeve, Som. to 
Emma-Letitia, eldest dau of Capt. A. W. 
Wyndham, of West lodge, near Blandford. —— 
At Llanystyndwy, John Woodland Edmonds, 
esq. Collector of H. M. Customs at Cardigan, 
eldest son of J. B. Edmonds, esq. of South 
Petherton, Som. to Katherine-Sydney-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sct. George A, 
Williams, Rector of Llangybi-cwm-Llanarmon. 
—At St. George’s Hanover square, Richard 
Webb, esq. of Calcot, Reading, to Sarah, widow 
of Henry Kent, esq. of Culham house, Reading, 
and youngest dau. of the late Stamp Lissett, esq. 

. AtSt.George’s Hanover sq. James Jack, 
esq. Woolton hill, Liverpool, to Frederica-Mary, 
widow of A. M. Hay, esq. of Westerton, Moray- 
shire, and dau. of John Stephen, esq. of Mel- 
bourne, Port Philip——At South Elmham, 
Suffolk, James Pomeroy, esq. of Holme, Big- 
gleswade, Beds, only son of Robert Wakefield, 
esq. of Sussex place, Regent’s park, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Anthony George Freestone, esq. 
of St. Margaret’s.——At Edinburgh, Thomas 
Anthony Swinburne, esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest 
son of Col. Swinburne, of Marcus lodge, co. of 
Forfar, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Edward 
Fraser, esq. of Inverness.——At Milton, near 
Gravesend, John Fox, esq. of Old Broad street, 
London, to Caroline, widow of Francis George 
Klingelhoefer, esq. formerly of Lisbon.——At 
Hawkshead, the Rev. Haygarth Taylor Baines, 
M.A. of Christ’s college, Cambridge, to Isa- 
bella, only dau. of the late T. B. Towers, esq. 
of Sawrey house.——At Newton Solney, Derb. 
Capt. Charles Denison Pedder, of 39th Regt. 
and youngest son of the late James Pedder, 
esq. of Ashton lodge, Preston, to Catherine- 
Elizabeth, only dau. of William Worthington, 
esq. of Newton park, Burton upon-Trent.—— 
At Lewisham, F. R. Mantell, esq. of Westover 
house, Bitton, Glouc. to Amelia-Carey, young- 
est dau. of the late Capt. Edward Kendall, R.N. 
—At Whitehaven, the Rev. William Burns, 
M.A. Vicar of Farnworth, Lanc, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late James Murray, esq. 
of London. —— At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
Francis, third son of the Kev. W. H. Rowlatt, 
to Elizabeth-Angell, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Rowlatt, esq. of Walkern, Herts.——At Bath- 
ampton, the Rev. T. H. Desbrisay, of Yealmp- 
ton, Devon, to Louisa-Ellen, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Desbrisay, R.A. 

22. At the Palace Chapel, Hanover, and 
afterwards at the Chapel of the British Em- 
bassy, the Viscount Mandeville, eldest son of 
the Duke of Manchester, to the Countesse 
Louise Fredericke Auguste D’Alten.——At St. 
Peter’s Eaton sq. Henry Dalton Wittit Lyon, 
Royal Scots Greys, eldest son of James Wittit 
Lyon, esq. of Miserden park, Glouc. to Juliana- 
Lucy-Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Lord 
John Somerset.—At Thoydon-Garnon, Essex, 
Henry W. B. Edwards, esq. of Hardingham, 
Norfolk, to Caroline-Georgiana, youngest dau. 
of W. C. Marsh, esq. of Gaynes park, Essex. 
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——John Elton Hervey Elwes, esq. of Stoke 
college, Suffolk, to Isabella, second dau. of the 
late H. B. Monro, esq. of Edmonsham 
house.——At West Felton, the Rev. Edward 
Jacson, Rector of Easthope, son of the late 
George Jacson, esq. of Barton, co. Lanc. to 
Marianne-Eliza-Frances, only dau. of T. B 
Bulkeley-Owen, esq of Tedsmore hall, co. 
Salop.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Henry 
Barnadiston Raymond Barker, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Carvline-Maria, only dau. of James 
Lawrell, esq. Gloucester place. ——At Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, R. G. Coles, esq. of the Royal 
Regt. youngest son of the Rev. J. Coles, of 
Silchester rectory and Ditcham park, Hants, 
to Fanny, only dau. of J. Morris, esq. of 
Halifax.——At Claygate, Surrey, Thos. Frede- 
rick Feo, esq. of Kingstown, Dublin, to Ma- 
tilda, second dau. of Col. Robert Douglas, C.B. 
late Royal Art.——At Cheltenham, Arundell 
Calmady Hotchkys, esq. only son of H. 
Hotclikys, esq. of Cleverdon house, Devon, to 
Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. of Adm. Sheridan. 
——At Ashford, Kent, William Beet, esq. M.D. 
to Jessie, eldest dau. of the late John Lee, esq. 
formerly of Liverpool.— At Newland, Glouc. 
John James, esq. of Severn Bank, Newnham, 
to Arabella-Veronica, only dau. of the late Rev. 
C. M. Deighton, Vicar of Longhope. 

24. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Francis T. 
Gill, esq. B A. of Downing coll. Camb. younger 
son of the late James Gill, = of Brussels, to 
Fanny-Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir James Sutheriand, K.L.S. Bombay 
Est.——At Islington, William Henry Drew, 
of St. John’s college, Camb. eldest surviving 
son of the late Lieut. W. Drew, R.N. to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of George Wilson, esq. 
and niece of the Bishop of Calcutta.——At 
Trent, Capt. Charles J. Gibb, of the Royal Eng. 
to Emmeline-Favell, second dau. of Augustus 
Bosanquet, esq. of Osidge, Herts. 

26. At Redhill, Surrey, Edward George Tur- 
nour, only son of the Hon. Capt. Turnour, R.N. 
to Emily Jane Baker, both of Brighton. 

27. At Paris, Ernest Dollin du Fresnel, In- 
tendant Militaire, Chev. de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, to Mary-Anne-Brookland, Be ne dau. 
of the late T. H. Symons, esq. of Mynde Park, 
Heref.——At Plymouth, the Rev. John Wm. 
Radcliffe, only son of the late John Radcliffe, 
esq. to Elizabeth-Sarah, dau. of the late H. B. 
Strangways, esq. of Shapwick, Som. —— At 
Dublin, Richard J. Greene, esq. second son of 
the Right Hon. Baron Greene, to Louisa- 
Lelias, fourth dau. of the Hon. John Plunket, 
and grand-dau. of Lord Plunket.——At God- 
manchester, the Rev. George Pinder, of Guise- 
ley, Yorkshire, to Melicent-Strangward, dau. 
of Thomas Kogers, esq. Oswestry.——At Cook- 
ham, Berks, William-Henry-Scudamore, onl 
son of the late W. J. Ward, esq. of Maidenhead, 
to Amelia, only dau. of Francis Mallet Spong, 
esq. and granddau. of the late Sir F. M. Eden, 
Bart.——At Great Marlow, the Rev. Francis 
William Peel, third son of William Peel, esq. 
of Broadstone, to Anne- Maria, eldest dau. of 
Owen Wethered, esq. of Great Marlow.——At 
Liverpool, W. Lawford, esq. third son of J. 
Lawford, esq. of Downhills, near Tottenham, 
to Jane-Susan, youngest dau. of J, Cazenove, 
esq. Liverpool.——At Riccall, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. W. H. Patchett, Curate of Skipwith, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Farrow, 
Rector of Upper Helmsley.——At Walsall, the 
Rev. A. P. Neele, Missionary to North India, 
to Kate, dau. of the late Hammersley Hobbins, 
esq. of Walsall.——At Ferry Fryston, John Hill, 
- of Bridge House, Ferrybridge, only son of 
Jobn Hill, esq. Stanhope place, London, to 
Elizabeth-Mary, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Richardson, Vicar of Ferry Fryston. 
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Lorp KeEnsINGTON. 

Aug. 10. At Kensington, aged 75, the 
Right Hon. William Edwardes, second 
Lord Kensington in the peerage of Ireland 

1776). 

' oe the only child of William first 
Lord Kensington, by Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter and coheir of William Warren, 
esq. of Longridge, co. Pembroke. His 
father was created a peer of Ireland by the 
title of Lord Kensington, in consequence 
of having succeeded to the estates of the 
family of Rich, Earls of Warwick and 
Holland, through his mother Lady Eliza~- 
beth, daughter of Robert second Earl of 
Holland and fifth Earl of Warwick. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father Dec. 29, 1801, and was 
also elected to the seat in Parliament for 
the borough of Haverfordwest which his 
father and grandfather had both occupied 
for the greater part of their lives. His 
own title to it was undisputed until the 
election of 1812, when he was returned by 
220 votes, 98 being polled by Nathaniel 
Phillips, esq. At the next election in 1818 
he was no longera candidate, During his 
presence in Parliament he supported the 
Whig party, and was anoccasional speaker. 

Lord Kensington married, Dec. 2, 1797, 
Dorothy-Patricia, daughter of Richard 
Thomas, esq. of Haverfordwest ; and by 
that lady, who died Dec. 29, 1843, he 
had issue eight sons and six daughters, 
of whom five sons and three daughters 
survive him. Their names were as follows: 
1. the Hon. Edward Henry Edwardes, 
who died in 1829, in his 3lst year; 2. 
the Hon. Caroline, married in 1825 to the 
late Henry Handley, esq. of Culverthorpe 
hall, co. Lincoln, M.P. for the Parts of 
Kesteven and Holland; 3. William, now 
Lord Kensington; 4. the Hon. George 
Warren Edwardes, Colonial Auditor at 
St. Helena; 5. the Hon. Elizabeth- 
Georgiana; 6. the Hon. Lucy, who died 
at Rome in 1819; 7. the Hon. Richard 
Edwardes, Secretary of Legation at Frank- 
fort; 8. the Hon. John, who died in 
1815; 9. the Hon. Francis, who died in 
1811; 10. the Hon. Jane, married in 
1832 to Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, 
Bart. ; 11. the Hon. Charles Edwaries ; 
12. the Hon. Dorothy-Isabella, who died 
in 1819; 13. the Hon. Adele-Josephine- 
St. Clair, who died in 1822; and 14. the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Edwardes, born 
at Rome tn 1819, M.A. of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Edmunds- 
thorpe, co. Leic. 


The present Lord Kensington was born _ 
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in Portugal in 1801, and is a Commander 
in the Royal Navy. He married in 1833 
Laura-Jane, fourth daughter of Cuthbert 
Ellison, esq. of Hepburn, co. Durham, 
and was left a widower in 1846. He has 
issue three sons and five daughters. 





GENERAL THE Hon. Rospert MEADE. 

July 11. In Bryanstone-square, aged 
80, the Hon. Robert Meade, General in 
the Army, and Colonel of the 12th Foot; 
uncle to the Earl of Clanwilliam. 

He was born on the 29th Feb. 1772, 
the second son of John first Earl of Clan- 
william, by Theodosia, only daughter and 
heir of Robert Hawkins Macgill, esq. of 
Gillhall, by Lady Anne Bligh, daughter of 
John Ist Earl of Darnley. 

His first commission was dated on the 
7th November, 1787, before he was six- 
teen years of age, when he became an 
Ensign in the Ist Foot. He was promoted 
to Lieutenant in May, 1792, and served in 
both these ranks at Gibraltar. He ob- 
tained a company in the 87th in Sept. 
1793, and was employed on the continent. 
In Oct. 1794, he received a majority in 
Ward’s regiment; in March, 1795, the 
brevet of Lieut.-Colonel ; and on the 10th 
April, 1801, the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
3lst Foot. He served in Corfu and in 
Egypt as Lieut.-Colonel. He became 
Colonel by brevet April 29, 1802; was 
employed as Brigadier-General in Eng- 
land for two years, and subsequently in 
the same capacity in Sicily and Egypt. 
He attained the rank of Major-General 
Oct. 25, 1809 ; and was appointed Com- 
mander of the forces in Madeira, from 
whence he was removed to be second in 
command at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
became a Lieut.-General June 4, 1814; 
was appointed to the command of the 12th 
regiment of Foot Oct. 9, 1823; and was 
promoted to the full rank of General 
Jan. 10, 1837. 

General Meade married, on the 20th 
June, 1808, Anne-Louisa, daughter of the 
late Sir John Dalling, Bart.; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons and seven daughters: 1. Robert, who 
died on the 22nd Jan. 1851; 2. Theodosia, 
married in 1836 to Robert Alexander 
Shafto Adair, esq. eldest son of Sir Robert 
Shafto Adair, Bart.; 3. John Meade, 
esq. who married in 1846 Elvira, second 
daughter of Robert Ibbetson, esq.; 4. 
Louisa, married in 1842 to the Hon. 
George Liddell, fourth son of Lord Ra- 
vensworth; 5. Anne, married in 1833 to 
David Thurlowe Cunynghame, esq. eldest 
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son of Sir David Cunynghame, Bart. ; 6. 
Catharine, married in 1836 to Captain 
Mortimer Ricardo; 7. Adelaide; 8. Caro- 
line ; and 9. Edine. 

Tue Hon. Ricwarp Watson, M.P. 

July 24, At the Baths of Homburg, near 
Frankfort, aged 52, the Hon. Richard Wat- 
son, M.P. for Peterborough, only surviv- 
ing brother of Lord Sondes. 

He was born on the 6th Jan. 1800, the 
fourth and youngest son of Lewis-Thomas 
second Lord Sondes, by Mary-Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of Richard Milles, 
esq. of North Elmham, Norfolk. He 
formerly held a commission in the 10th 
Hussars, and served in the Peninsula. He 
was first introduced as a candidate for the 
representation of Canterbury in the year 
1826, being nominated in his absence by 
a party of zealous Reformers, as a means 
of breaking up a system of compromise 
existing between the leading partizans of 
Lord Clifton and Mr. S. R. Lushington. 
On this occasion 107 votes were polled in 
his name, and, being proposed again at the 


general election in 1830, he was returned , 


at the head of the poll— 

Hon. R. Watson . . . . 1334 

Lord Fordwich . . . . . 1101 

B. Baring, esq. » . .« . - ) 781 
He was again chosen in 1831 without a 
contest ; and in 1832, when the poll was 
as follows :— 

Hon. Richard Watson . . 834 

Viscount Fordwich. . . . 802 

“Sir” W. Courtenay . . . 375 

Being disgusted at the conduct of a 
portion of the Canterbury electors in sup- 
porting the madman called “Tom of 
Truro,’’ alias Sir William Courtenay, Mr. 
Watson, at the dissolution of 1835, did 
not offer himself again as a candidate for 
that city, nor had he sat in Parliament 
from that time to the present. At the 
general election in 1837, he nominated 
Mr. Rider for the Eastern division of 
Kent; and he was himself solicited on a 
recent occasion to become a candidate, 
which he declined, having engaged himself 
to the constituency of Peterborough, who 
returned him a few days before his death, 
in conjunction with Mr. Fitz William, one 
of their former members. 

Although there was then some ambi- 
guity in his political professions, and he 
received the support of both the Liberal 
and the Tory party, yet he lent his aid in 
passing the Reform Bill, and subsequently 
proved himself a consistent Whig. 

“ It was not only in his public profes- 
sions that Mr. Watson was a Liberal and 
a Reformer—he carried out those princi- 
ples, in their best and truest sense, in all 
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the relations of his daily life. The new 
school, the restored church, and the im- 
proved cottages in his own neighbouring 
villages, testify without any words of ours 
to the practical bearing of his generous 
and improving spirit.’’ 

He married, Dec. 21, 1839, Lavinia- 
Jane, daughter of Lord George Quin, and 
niece to Earl Spencer ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he has left issue three 
sons and one daughter. 

His funeral took place at Rockingham, 
on Saturday the 3lst July. The body 
was borne on a bier from the castle by his 
tenants and labourers, and met at the 
churchyard gate by the clergy in their 
surplices. All unmeaning paraphernalia 
were dispensed with; there were no mutes, 
no feathers, or hearse, or cvaches, and 
none but familiar hands assisted at the 
last sad office; and for this very reason 
it was one of the most impressive funerals 
ever witnessed. The mourners were Lord 
Sondes, Lord George Quin, Sir John 
Palmer, W. de Capel Brooke, esq. the 
Hon. G. Miles, G. Palmer, esq. Revs. L. 
and R. Palmer, T. Palmer, esq. Lord 
Lyttelton, W. F. Worship, esq. and H. 
Greaves, esq. 





Rr. Hon. Sir Epw. Tuornton, G.C.B. 

July 3. In his 86th year, after a long 
illness, the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Thornton, G.C.B. a member of her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council 

This gentleman was formerly a Fellow 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1789, as third Wrang- 
ler, M.A. 1798. 

He was sent to Sweden as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
Dec. 10, 1807; was succeeded by Mr. 
Merry in Nov. 1808: again sent on a 
special mission in Oct. 1811, and received 
credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary Aug. 5, 1812. 
He was sworn a Privy Chuncillor in 1816, 
and was succeeded at Stockholm by Lord 
Strangford in July, 1817. On the 29th of 
that month he received the like appoint- 
ment to Portugal, and during the same 
year he proceeded to the Brazils (then 
united to that country) ; his mission was 
raised to the rank of Ambassador pro 
temp. April 12, 1819, and terminated in 
March, 1820. On the 7th Aug. 1823, he 
again proceeded to Portugal in the charac- 
ter of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary ; and remained until Aug. 
1824. On the 10th Oct. 1825, he was 
authorised to accept the dignity of Conde 
di Cassilias, which had been conferred 
upon him by the sovereign of that coun- 
try. He had been nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Bath in 1622. 
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Since his retirement from the diploma- 
tic service he had enjoyed a pension of 
1,786/. per annum, and resided at Wem- 
bury House, near Plymouth. 


Count Atrrep D’Orsay. 

Aug. 4. At the house of his sister, the 
Duchesse de Grammont, in Paris, aged 54, 
Count Alfred D’ Orsay. 

Count D’Orsay was born in Paris in 
the year 1798, and was the son of General 
D’ Orsay, who was considered one of the 
most handsome men in the armies of the 
empire. When first rising into manhood 
he visited England; and Lord Byron, 
under the date of April, 1823, has left on 
record the circumstance of his having 
perused a certain MS. diary from the 
Count’s pen, which described his impres- 
sion of this country at that early age. 

A few months before his introduction 
to Lord Byron Alfred D’Orsay had made 
the acquaintance of the Blessingtons. He 
had previously entered the army of France, 
and was quartered at Valence on the 
Rhone. The reader of Lady Blessington’s 
Idler in Italy will look in vain for any 
notice of her first casual rencontre with 
the fascinating Lieutenant D’Orsay at 
Valence, though she does remark the sin- 
gular coincidence that ‘‘ Napoleon, when 
Lieutenant, was quartered in this town.” 
The regimental mess happened to be 
established in the hotel where Lord Bles- 
sington alighted on his way to Italy, on the 
15th Nov. 1822, and a chance acquaint- 
anceship having ripened into intimacy, at 
his Lordship’s invitation the Count joined 
them in their trip southwards. The regi- 
ment was just then under orders to march 
with the Duc d’Angouléme across the 
Pyrenees, and the young officer had to 
expect the sarcasms of the uninitiated as 
to his motives for quitting the service at 
that particular juncture. He braved the 
imputation of cowardice, but he could well 
afford it. 

The arrival of the party at Genoa is 
thus chronicled by Byron, in a letter to 
Moore, dated April 2, 1823: “ Your other 
allies, whom I have found very agree- 
able personages, are Milor Blessington and 
épouse, travelling with a very handsome 
companion in the shape of a French 
Count (to use Farquhar’s phrase in the 
Beaux’ Stratagem), who has all the air of 
a Cupidon déchainé, and is one of the few 
specimens I have seen of our ideal of a 
Frenchman before the Revolution. * * 
Miladi seems highly literary. * * Mount- 
joy * seems very good natured, but is 


* His Lordship was the second Viscount 
Mountjoy, and was created Earl of Bles- 
sington in 1816, 
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much tamed since I recollect him in all 
the glory of gems and snuff-boxes, and 
uniforms and theatricals, and speeches in 
our house—I mean of Peers (1 must refer 
you to Pope,* *) and sitting to Stroeling 
the painter, tv be depicted as one of the 
heroes of Agincourt,’’ &c. &c. 

Three days later, in a letter to the Earl 
of Blessington (which commences with 
an inquiry after his Lordship’s gout), Lord 
Byron returns to him “ the Count’s jour- 
nal, which is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction, and of a most melancholy truth 
in all that regards high life in England: 
I know, or knew, personally, most of the 
personages and societies which he de- 
scribes; and after reading his remarks 
have the sensation fresh upon me as if I 
had seen them yesterday. * * The 
most singular thing is how he should have 
penetrated, not the fact, but the mystery, 
of the English ennui at two-and-twenty. 
I was about the same age when I made the 
same discovery, in almost precisely the same 
circles, but I never could have described 
it‘so well. Ii faut étre Frangais to effect 
this. * * Altogether your friend's Jour- 
nalis a very formidable production. Alas! 
our dearly beloved countrymen have only 
discovered that they are tired, and not 
that they are tiresome. * * I have read the 
whole with great attention and instruction 
—I am too good a patriot to say pleasure, 
at least 1 won’t say so, whatever I may 
think. * * I beg that you will thank the 
young philosopher, and make my com- 
pliments to Lady B. and her sister.”’ 

In subsequent letters to Lord Blessing- 
ton Byron repeatedly returns to the subject 
of the Count’s English journal. One 
written on the 6th of April (the very day 
after that before quoted), to condole with 
the Earl of Blessington on the death of 
his only son, thus concludes, “ I beg my 
compliments to Lady Blessington, Miss 
Power, and to your Alfred. I think 
since his Majesty of the same name there 
has not been such a learned surveyor of 
our Saxon society.’’ Again, on the 9th, 
‘*T salute the illustrious Chevalier Count 
D’Orsay, who I hope will continue his 
History of His Own Times. There are 
some strange coincidences between a part 
of his remarks and a certain work of mine 
now in MS. in England (I do not mean 
the hermetically sealed memoirs, but a 
continuation of certain cantos of a certain 
poem), especially in what a man may do 
in London with impunity while he is & /a 
mode.’’ And ina letter which Mr. Moore 
did not print at length, Byron said of 
D’Orsay, ‘‘ He seems to have all the qua- 
lities requisite to have figured in his brother- 
in-law’s ancestor’s Memoirs,’’— alluding 
to the famous Memoirs of Grammont. 
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The Letter DXV. is addressed to Count 
D’Orsay, (on the 22d April, 1823,) and 
commences with telling him, “‘ you should 
be content with writing in your own 
language, like Grammont, and succeeding 
in London as nobody has succeeded since 
the days of Charles the Second and the 
records of Antonio Hamilton, without 
deviating into our barbarous language— 
which you understand and write, however, 
much better than it deserves. My ‘ ap- 
probation,’ as you are pleased to term it, 
was very sincere, but perhaps not very 
impartial; for, though I love my country, 
Ido not love my countrymen—at least, 
such as they now are.’’ 

The world will be interested to learn 
whether this satirical view of English 
high-life a generation ago is still in 
existence. However that may be, it is 
probablethat Lord Byron praised it unduly, 
for the very reason he has just stated, 
—because he did not love his countrymen. 

On the 6th May following we find that 
D'Orsay had been exercising his skill in 
portraiture on the noble bard: he is 
writing to Lady Blessington: ‘I have a 
request to make to my friend Alfred (since 
he has not disdained the title), viz. that he 
would condescend to add a cap to the 
gentleman in the jacket,—it would com- 
plete his costume, and smooth his brow, 
which is somewhat too inveterate a like- 
ness of the original, God help me !’’ 

After the intimate intercourse of some- 
what less than two months to which these 
letters belong, Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton on the 2nd of June left Genoa, and 
shortly after Byron went to Greece, and 
died. He made parting presents to all the 
party, and to Alfred he sent a ring, which 
he desired him to keep: ‘it is too large 
to wear, but is formed of lava, and so far 
adapted to the fire of his years and cha- 
racter.”’ 

It was finally arranged that D’Orsay 
was to be a fixture in the Blessington 
family, by becoming the husband of Lady 
Harriet Anne Gardiner, his Lordship’s 
only daughter by his first wife. This 
young aud beautiful person was summoned 
accordingly from school, (she was little 
more than fifteen,) and forthwith married 
to the Count at Genoa on the 4th Dec. 
1827, in obedience to her father’s man- 
date. How long it was before a separa- 
tion ensued we are not aware: Lady 
Harriet is still living, but the world never 
hears her name. The tale of Iphigenia is 
sometimes combined in modern life with 
other not less painful narratives of classic 
destiuy. Lord Blessington died at Paris 
in 1829, and the peerage became extinct. 
His Countess became a star in the literary 
firmament of England, and Count D’Orsay, 





having come into the enjoyment of con- 
siderable Irish property from his marriage, 
resumed in London the career of sports- 
man, exquisite, artist, and general arbiter 
elegantiarum, as all the world knows. 

Few men in his position have shown 
greater accomplishments. His literary 
compositions were lively and imaginative. 
His profile portraits of his friends (of 
which many have been published in li- 
thography) are felicitous and characteristic, 
and his statuettes are not only graceful 
but possess greater originality of concep- 
tion than is evinced by the majority of 
professional artists. In his general inter- 
course with society Count D’Orsay was 
distinguished not merely by true polite- 
ness, but by great amiability. He was 
kind and charitable to his distressed 
countrymen, and one of the most assiduous 
supporters of the Societé de Bienfaisance. 

In England the Count became ac- 
quainted with Prince Louis Napoleon, 
and soon after the arrival of the Prince in 
France he fixed his own residence iu Paris. 
His name was designated several times for 
diplomatic office, but it was rumoured and 
generally believed that the Prince was too 
dependent upon his personal advice and 
assistance to spare his society. We are 
now told (by M. de Girardin in La Presse) 
that ‘‘ before the 2nd of December nobody 
made greater or more reiterated efforts for 
a policy of a different course and of the 
highest aspirations; after the 2nd of De- 
cember no man exerted himself more to 
assuage the stroke of proscription. The 
President of the Republic had not a more 
devoted and sincere friend than Count 
D’ Orsay, and it is at a moment when the 
Prince had attached him to his person by 
the title and functions of Superintendent 
of the Beaux Arts that he has lost him for 
ever.”’? This appointment was announced 
only a few days before his death. 

The Count Had been ill for a long time 
from an affection, it is said, of the spine, 
which caused intense suffering, but it was 
only lately that his life was considered in 
danger. His physicians ordered him to 
Dieppe; but his health, instead of im- 
proving there, became much worse, and 
on his return to Paris, about three weeks 
before his death, no hope was entertained 
of his recovery, discase of the lungs having 
been added to the original malady. 

He had prepared his last resting-place 
by the side of Marguerite Countess of 
Blessington, who died at Paris in June, 
1849 (see our vol. XXXII. p. 202). On 
a green eminence in the village of Cham- 
bourcy, beyond St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where the rustic churchyard joins the 
estate of the Grammont family, rises a 
marble pyramid. Inthe sepulchral chamber 
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there is a stone sarcophagus on either side, 
each surmounted by a white marble tablet; 
that to the left incloses the remains of 
Lady Blessington; that to the right has 
now received the body of the Count 
D’Orsay. The funeral took place on the 
7th August. Among the persons assembled 
were Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, Count 
Bouffet de Montauban, Count de Latour 
du Pin, the Marquis du Prat, M. Emile 
de Girardin, M. Clesinger the sculptor, M. 
Charles Laffitte, M. Bixio, M. Alexandre 
Dumas, jun., Mr. Hughes Ball, and several 
other English gentlemen. The Duke de 
Grammont, brother-in-law of Count D’Or- 
say, being confined to his bed by illness, 
Count Alfred de Grammont and the Duke 
de Lesparre, nephews of the deceased, 
were the chief mourners. No funeral 
oration was pronounced over the body, 
but the emotion of the persons present 
was great, and the sadness of the scene 
was increased by the appearance of the 
Duchess de Grammont, sister of the de- 
ceased, who, with her husband, had as- 
siduously attended him during his illness. 
The Builetin de Paris says :—** When the 
news of the death of Count D’Orsay was 
communicated to the Prince President, he 
exclaimed that he had lost ‘ his best friend.’ ” 
The same journal states that the large 
model of the statue of Napoleon, which 
Count D’Orsay was making from a small 
one executed by Mortimer, which was 
seen at the London Exhibition, was nearly 
terminated at the time of his death, and 
that M. Clesinger was formally charged 
by him to finish his marble statue of the 
ex King Jerome. 


Marsuat ExcreLMAns. 
July 22. In his 77th year, 
mans, Marshal of France. 
Excelmans was born on the 13th Nov. 
1775, at Bar-le-Duc. He joined the army 
very young, and distinguished himself in 
the 3d battalion of the Meuse under the 
orders of General Oudinot in 1799. 
Shortly afterwards he was attached to the 
person of Murat as his aide-de-camp, and 
their intimacy continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly until the close of Joachim Murat’s 
adventurous and ill-starred career. At 
the opening of the campaign of Austerlitz 
he displayed extraordinary bravery at the 
affair of Wertingen, previous to the ca- 
pitulation of Ulm. The Austrians were 
at dinner in a hamlet in advance of Wer- 
tingen when the advance of the French 
was announced. They sprang on their 
horses and rallied their men, whose fire 
checked the advance of the enemy. At 
this moment Excelmans, then a captain 
of Dragoons, galloped up; and he dis- 
mounted, with 200 Dragoons who had 


Excel- 
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volunteered, and, dashing forward with 
their carbines in hand, they cleared the 
spot of those who occupied it. The French 
followed the Austrians through the town 
of Wertingen, and found themselves before 
a rising ground, with nine Austrian bat- 
talions formed into one square, not ex- 
tended, but close and deep, and with ar- 
tillery and cavalry on the wings. The 
gallant Excelmans, without a moment’s 
delay, charged the square, and in the 
shock had his horse killed under him. 
Colonel] Meaupetit was killed by his side. 
At length Murat made his appearance 
with his masses of cavalry. and Lannes 
with the Grenadiers of Oudinot: 2,000 
Austrians, several pieces of cannon, and 
some flags were captured. Lannes and 
Murat, who had seen Excelmans actually 
on the point of the enemy’s bayonets, 
commissioned him to convey to Napoleon 
the news of the first success obtained, and 
the flags taken from the enemy. The 
Emperor received at Donauwirth the young 
and brilliant officer, promoted him in the 
Legion of Honour, and delivered to him 
the insignia in the presence of the whole 
of the staff, in order to give greater dis- 
tinction to the first recompense merited 
in this campaign. 

He fought his way to the rank of Ge- 
neral of Brigade on the field of Eylau, and 
shortly afterwards was sent with Murat to 
Spain, and conveyed the Royal family out 
of their dominions, not without some dif- 
ficulty in covering their igaominious re- 
treat. He was taken prisoner shortly 
afterwards, and detained for three years 
in England, but was exchanged in 1811, 
soon enough to serve in the campaign of 
Russia, and obtained the rank of Lieute- 
nant-General, in Sept. 1812, on the day 
after the battle of Moscow. In this capa- 
city he served with ability in the cam- 
paigns of Saxony and Silesia in the follow- 
ing years; especially distinguishing him- 
self in the campaign of 1814, during which 
he was placed at the head of the cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard. He also com- 
manded the second division of cavalry at 
Waterloo, and, as Napoleon attached the 
greatest importance to the tact and intelli- 
gence, as well as bravery, of those officers 
whom he especially selected for that arm, 
a higher compliment could not have been 
paid to the abilities of General Excelmans. 
After the loss of the battle he was almost 
the only officer in command of the scat- 
tered legions of France who appears to 
have retained his judgment and to have 
done his duty. He marched towards Paris 
to support the resistance of the capital, 
and checked the advance of the Prussians 
by a brilliant skirmish at Versailles, which 
was the last incident of the war. 
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During the Restoration, Excelmans was 
tried on one occasion by court-martial, on 
suspicion of keeping up a treasonable cor- 
respondence with Murat, who was still 
King of Naples at that time, this charge 
being only supported by a letter of civility 
which was seized by the French police in 
the private papers of Lord Oxford, as he 
was passing through France. He was sub- 
sequently banished from France altoge- 
ther, without trial, and resided for some 
time in the Grand Duchy of Nassau. Even 
after he had permission to return to his 
native country, and was raised to the 
dignity of a Peer of France by Louis Phi- 
lippe, he did not hold the high military 
appointments or honours to which he was 
entitled by the length and brilliancy of his 
services. It remained for the nephew of 
the Emperor to confer the staff of a Mar- 
shal of France on this venerable but 
vigorous survivor of the Imperial armies; 
and accordingly the first nomination to 
this high honour which Louis Napoleon 
had to bestow was given to General Excel- 
mans. He was appointed Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour by the Prince in 
August, 1849; and at the crisis of the 
coup d’etat on the second and third of De- 
cember last, Marshal Excelmans was ac- 
tively engaged in securing to the Govern- 
ment the support of the army. 

Excelmans was one of the best of those 
who followed in the train of Napoleon’s 
fortunes, for he was without inordinate 
ambition, without ostentation, and with- 
out avarice. He was fondly attached to 
his nearest domestic connexions, and it 
was impossible to see his tall war-beaten 
form, slightly bent with age, or to watch 
his resolute countenance, without recognis- 
ing the stamp of a soldier and a gentleman. 

The Marshal Excelmans was proceeding 
on horseback at ten o’clock at night to 
the house of the Princess Mathilde at Bre- 
teuil, accompanied by his son M. Maurice 
Excelmans, and servant, when he suddenly 
fell from his horse, near the bridge of 
Sevres. He neither spoke nor showed any 
sign of consciousness. He breathed his 
last at two o’clock the next morning. 


GENERAL GouRGAUD. 

July 25. At Paris, in his 69th year, 
General the Baron Gourgaud, a Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Gaspard Gourgaud was born at Ver- 
sailles on Sept. 14, 1783, in the midst of 
the brilliant career of his maternal uncle, 
Henri Gourgaud, a comedian who was 
known at the Théatre Francais by the 
pseudonyme of Dugazon, and at whose 
house he was brought up. After having 
been at the Polytechnic School and at that 
of Metz, young Gourgaud entered in 1801 
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the 6th Foot Artillery, and in 1803 be- 
came the aide-de-camp of General Fouché, 
who had discovered his abilities. The 
battles of the empire succeeded with won- 
derful rapidity, and at Tabor, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland, Essling, and, above all, 
Wagram, Gourgaud gave proofs of an in- 
telligence and courage which gained him 
the honour of being appointed orderly 
officer to the Emperor. In that quality 
he accompanied him to Holland, and re- 
turned afterwards to France to secure the 
deft of the islands of Rhé, Aix, and 
Oleron, which England had designated as 
points for landing at. At Dresden, Ost- 
rowno, and Smolensko he behaved with 
great gallantry, and he contributed to the 
success of the terrible battle of Moscowa. 
When Napoleon was at the Kremlin, Ros- 
topchin, the Russian general, had, in his 
despair, placed under that and the neigh- 
bouring buildings nearly 300,0001bs. weight 
of gunpowder, for the purpose of blowing 
up the staff, the military household, and 
the guard of the Emperor. The fire was 
already set to the match, which was slowly 
burning, when Gourgaud, without mea- 
suring the extent of the danger, rushed 
into the gulf and succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the match, and so saved the Emperor 
and the principal generals. Another time, 
at Brienne, on Jan. 29, 1814, Gourgaud 
was again able to save the Emperor’s life. 
On that occasion a body of Cossacks 
pressed him closely, and one of them, lance 
in hand, spurred at Napoleon, and would 
certainly have transfixed him, had not 
Gourgaud dashed between, and lodged a 
ball in the soldier’s chin. It was to re- 
compense this act of devotedness that Na- 
poleon, throwing himself into his aide-de- 
camp’s arms, gave him the sword he had 
worn when he gained his first battle in 
Italy as General Bonaparte. That sword 
Gourgaud wore in his turn at the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Gourgaud afterwards accompanied Na- 
poleon to his exile in the island of St. 
Helena; but his conduct there did not in- 
crease his popularity with the Bonapart- 
ists; for he gave information to the British 
government to the effect that the com- 
plaints about the Emperor’s ill-health, his 
want of resources, and his ill-treatment by 
the governor, were not founded in truth. 
Count Segur, in consequence, branded 
him with the designation of an English 
spy; and Gourgaud wrote what he called 
a refutation of Count Segur’s ‘* History 
of the Russian Campaign,” and got into a 
pamphlet dispute with Sir Walter Scott 
respecting some of the latter’s statements 
in his ‘‘ History of Napoleon.’’ With 
Segur he fought a duel to support his alle- 
gations, and with Sir Walter was very near 
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fighting another. Scott, it will be remem- 
bered, showed him up most unmercifully, 
and made known that, notwithstanding all 
his professed zeal for Napoleon, there were 
documents in the English War- Office, writ- 
ten by him at St. Helena, which proved 
him to have been not one of the most 
faithful of servants. 

During the reign of Louis-Philippe, he 
was one of his Majesty’s aide-de-camps, 
Colonel of one of the legions of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris, and a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

His funeral obsequies were solemnized at 
St. Louis d’Antin, in the Rue Caumartin, 
opposite to which he had for a consider- 
able period resided. The corners of the 
pall were borne by Generals de Loewestein 
and Lahitte, and two other general officers. 
It was followed by a crowd of the private 
friends of the family, by artillery officers 
(to which arm the deceased General be- 
longed), a deputation of old soldiers of 
the Empire in the uniform of the period, 
&c. On both sides of the hearse advanced 


detachments of artillery, and the fourth 
company of the second battalion of the 
National Guard, in which the General, 
wearing his grand uniform and covered 
with his decorations, carried a musket, 
and fought in the ranks, during the ter- 


rible insurrection of June, 1848. In the 
centre of the church stood a magnificent 
catafalque on which the coffin was placed. 
The entire church was hung with black, 
and in alternate compartments were sus- 
pended shields with the arms of the de- 
ceased surmounted by a baron’s coronet, 
and underneath the names of the battles 
in which he had fought, from Austerlitz 
to Waterloo. On the last shield, placed 
at the extremity of the church, were in- 
scribed the dates—* 1815, St. Helena, 
1840.’ The former representing his de- 
parture with the fallen Emperor for his 
place of exile; the latter his departure 
with the Prince de Joinville to bring home 
the ashes of his master.. The four batta- 
lions of the National Guard of the Ist 
arrondissement were under arms, and with 
two half battalions of the line, detach- 
ments of artillery, and the general officers 
abovementioned, accompanied the body to 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. The 
clergy, the sisters of charity, and the 
friends of the deceased occupied 16 mourn- 
ing coaches, which followed the hearse : 
but it was remarked that neither at the 
chapel nor in the cortége were any of the 
military or civil household of the President 
of the Republic present. 


GENERAL A. DE BARDELIN. 
May 8. At Nice, in his 85th year, 
General Auguste de Bardelin, 
12 


Sir J. W. Loring, K.C.B. [Sept. 


He was a native of Aix, in Provence, 
born of a noble family. At the age of 16 
he was appointed of the Garde-du-Corps 
of Louis XVI., and was on duty at Ver- 
sailles on the memorable 6th Oct. 1789, 
when that royal palace was assailed in the 
dead of night by the insurrectionary mob of 
Paris, and the unhappy King and Queen 
were defended from instant assassination 
through the heroic sacrifice of life by many 
gentlemen of their body guard. M. de Bar- 
delin accompanied the French princes in 
their exile, first emigrating into Italy, after- 
wards into Germany and Belgium, lastly to 
England, where he settled at Norwich. 
In this city he resided for abouttwenty-two 
years, supporting himself by teaching the 
French and Italian languages. In 1814 
he accompanied Louis XVIII. to Paris; 
and immediately had the honour of re- 
ceiving the Cross of St. Louis (cordon 
rouge) together with an appointment as 
one of the “ officiers supérieurs”’ in the 
Garde-du-Corps. 

Between the years 1815 and 1816 the 
Chevalier married Miss Sutton, an amiable 
lady, well known to Roman Catholic fa- 
milies of distinction in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and by whom he had one child, a daughter, 
who is the wife of the Baron de Fabry, of 
Aix, in Provence. He resided at Paris 
till 1848, when, the Republic being pro- 
claimed, he went to his native province ; 
and during the last winter sojourned at 
Nice. His greatest pleasure was to talk 
of, what he called with lively emotion the 
best period of his life—the period of his 
residence in Norwich. 


Ap. Sir Joun W. Lorine, K.C.B. 

July 29. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged72, 
Sir John Wentworth Loring, K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. Admiral of the Blue, of Peartree 
House, near Southampton. 

This officer was born in America on the 
13th Oct. 1775, being a son of Joshua 
Loring, esq. permanent High-Sheriff of 
the province of Massachusetts, previously 
to the war of independence, and grandson 
of Commodore Loring, who commanded 
on the lakes of Canada. His name was 
borne on the books of the Salisbury 50 
from the 24th April 1783, and in June 
1789 he embarked on board that ship, 
then bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Mii- 
banke at Newfoundland. He was after- 
wards midshipman in the Alcide 74, Rom- 
ney 50, Orestes 18, Conflagration fire- 
vessel, and Victory 100, the flag-ship of 
Lord Hood. Atthe occupation of Toulon 
he served as a volunteer in Fort Mulgrave, 
and there received a severe wound from a 
musket-ball just below the knee. He 
again, when he had not recovered from 
his lameness, served as a volunteer at the 
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reduction of Bastia, and on the surrender 
of that place was appointed to a Lieu- 
tenancy in La Fléche 16. Having been 
transferred, at the request of Sir Hyde 
Parker, to his flag-ship the St. George 98, 
he shared in Hotham’s actions of the 14th 
March and 13th July 1795. In 1796 he 
accompanied the same Admiral into the 
Britannia 50, and again rejoined him in 
the Queen 98. 

In June 1798 Lieut. Loring was ap- 
pointed to the acting-command of the 
Rattler 16, in which he co-operated in 
superintending the evacuation of the Caye- 
mites islands near St. Domingo; and in 
the following September was removed to 
the Lark 18, a vessel superior to any other 
of her class on that station, and in which 
he captured eight privateers and twenty- 
seven merchant vessels. In Aprii 1801 
Lord Hugh Seymour the Commander-in- 
chief appointed him to the Abergavenny 
“of 54, and in Oct. following to the Syren 
of 32 guns. His intrepidity in quelling a 
mutiny which broke out in the latter ship 
induced the Lords of the Admiralty to 
confirm him in Post-rank by a commis- 
sion ante-dated to the 28th April 1802, 
the day prior to the general promotion 
which had taken place in honour of the 
peace. The Syren was paid off in the 
following October. 

On the 14th Sept. 1803 Capt. Loring 
was appointed to the Utrecht 74, the flag- 
ship in the Downs; on the 5th Jan. 1805 
to the Aurora 28, in which he made a 
voyage to Bermuda and back; and on 
the 13th Nov. in the same year to the 
Niobe 40. The last was an active cruiser. 
In a dark night of March 1806 her boats 
(commanded by the present Rear-Adm. 
Barrington Reynolds) pursued and took 
silent possession of La Néarque of 16 guns, 
then sailing in company with three large 
frigates; on the 20th Oct. 1810 she cap- 
tured l’Hirondelle privateer of 4 guns; 
and in the next month, in company with 
the Diana 38, she drove under the bat- 
teries of La Hogue two 40-gun French 
frigates l’Amazone and 1’Elize, in which 
place the latter was ultimately burnt. The 
former made her escape to Havre, and 
whilst the Niobe was watching that port, 
she captured on the 11th March 1811 the 
Loup Marin privateer of 16 guns. To- 
wards the close of the same month, the 
Amazone, whica had slipped from Havre 
in the night, was forced on shore near 
Cape Barfleur by the squadron under Capt. 
James Macnamara, the Niobe with much 
judgment having led an attack which 
ended in the self-destruction of the French 
ship. 

From March to Oct. 1816 Capt. Loring 
was superintendent of the Ordinary at 
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Sheerness. On the 4th Nov. 1819 he 
was appointed Lieut.-Governor of the 
Royal Naval College, which office he held 
until he attained his flag, Jan. 10, 1837. 
He was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1846, and to that of Admiral 
on the Ist July last. He was nominated 
a Companion of the Bath June 4, 1819, 
a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order April 30, 1837, and a 
Knight Commander of the Bath July 4, 
1840. 

He married July 18, 1804, Anna, second 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Patton, then a 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and by that lady 
he had three sons and three daughters. 
The second son, William, is a Com- 
mander R.N. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Downmay, K.C.H. 

Aug.11. At Woolwich, aged 79, Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Downman, Knt., 
C.B. and K.C.H. Colonel-commandant of 
the Royal Horse Artillery, and Commander 
of Woolwich garrison. 

He was born at St. Neot’s, in Hunting- 
donshire, in 1773, and was the eldest son 
of Colonel Francis Downman, of the Royal 
Artillery, by a daughter of Thomas Day, 
esq. of Pontefract. His first commission 
as Second Lieutenant in the Royal Artil- 
lery bore date the 24th April, 1793. He 
served in Flanders in 1793-4, in the actions 
of Cateau, Lannoy, and Roubaix, in which 
last he was taken prisoner; and after being 
exchanged in 1795, served for three or 
four years in the West Indies. He com- 
manded a troop of Horse Artillery in the 
Corunna campaign, and served in the 
Peninsula up to 1813, during which time 
he occupied a conspicuous and active posi- 
tion in several engagements. Among them 
were the battles of Fuentes d’Onor and 
Salamanca, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the cavalry affairs at Sahagun and Bene- 
vente, besides minor engagements. For 
these he received the gold and silver war 
medals with three clasps. 

He attained the rank of Colonel in the 
army and in the Artillery in 1825 ; that 
of Major-General in 1837 ; and that of 
Lieut.-General in 1846, and in the same 
year was appointed Colonel-commandant 
of the Royal Artillery. He was aide-de- 
camp for that force to King George IV. 
and afterwards to King William IV. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in 1815, and a Knight Companion of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1831. 
He was dubbed a Knight Bachelor on the 
13th Sept. in the latter year. 

He married, first, in 1804, the second 
daughter of William Holmes, esq. of Kent ; 
and, secondly, the only daughter of John 
Marsh, esq. of — 
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Sir Thomas Downman’s body was, on 
Saturday, the 14th August, removed for 
interment to Town Malling, near Maid- 
stone, attended by Mr. Downman and 
Lieut.-Colonel Tylden, his son and son- 
in-law, and several other private friends ; 
as well as the principal officers of the 
garrison. 


Rear-ApmiraAt Davin Scort, K.T.S. 

At Berrydon House, N.B. aged 78, 
David Scott, esq. a retired Rear-Admiral 
R.N., K.T.S. 

This gallant veteran entered the service 
in May 1793, as a volunteer on board the 
Goelan 74, in the West Indies, where he 
served on shore at the reduction of St. 
Domingo, and was severely wounded in 
the head at Tiburon. On his return to 
England, in Sept. 1794, he was transferred 
as master’s mate to the Dedalus 32, 
commanded by the late Sir Thomas Wil- 
liams, with whom he continued in the 
Unicorn 32, and Endymion 40, and in 
the latter performed the duties of Lieu- 
tenant in an action fought on the 13th 
Oct. 1797, with the Brutus 74, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Bloys, one of 
the ships of the fleet recently defeated off 
Camperdown. 

On the 4th March, 1800, he was made 
Lieutenant into the Ariadne 20 ; and on 
the 4th June following he was appointed 
to the Arethusa 18. In June 1803 he was 
transferred as senior Lieutenant to the 
Circe 28, which was wrecked in the North 
Sea in November following. At the court 
martial which ensued he received several 
offers of employment ; but, being inva- 
lided from ague, he was placed in the Sea 
Fencibles, at Cardigan, for the recovery of 
his health. On the 9th Oct. 1804, we 
was appointed to the Bellerophon 74, in 
which he fought at Trafalgar, and received 
a severe contusion from a splinter, which 
nearly deprived him of the sense of hear- 
ing, and reduced him to the necessity of 
invaliding in April, 1806. 

On the 3rd Oct. 1807, he was made 
first of the Bedford 74, which escorted 
the Royal Family of Portugal in its flight 
to the Brazils ; and he was the first British 
subject upon whom the order of the Tower 
and Sword, which he received for this 
service, was conferred. 

Whilst cruizing on the Brazilian coast 
he nearly lost one of his legs by the strap 
of a leading block giving way. The re- 
rult was, that, although he had been pro- 
mised by the Admiral the first promotion 
that should become vacant, he was obliged 
to return home. Though only a passenger 
on this voyage he was intrusted with the 
despatches both of the Commander-in- 


Chief, Sir Sidney Smith, and of the British 
Ambassador, Lord Strangford. 

In 1809 Mr. Scott was appointed to 
the Clyde 38; and during the Walcheren 
expedition, the same year, he was flag- 
Lieutenant to Sir Richard Strachan in the 
Venerable 74, and afterwards in the 
Pallas 32, had the sole charge of getting 
the transports into the Scheldt. On the 
fall of Flushing he became First Lieu- 
tenant to the same officer in the St. 
Domingo 74. On the 2nd Aug. 1811, he 
was made Commander into the Morgiana 
18; and during the three following years 
he was chiefly employed in affording pro- 
tection to the trade on the coast of North 
America. In this vessel, when pursuing 
the Enterprise, an American, he was 
suddenly overtaken by a thunder storm, 
which shattered his mainmast, and des- 
troyed the sight of several of his crew. 
Captain Scott was himself struck down, 
and remained insensible for more than an 
hour. He felt the effects of this shock 
until the day of his death. 

He was posted, Oct. 22, 1814, into the 
Centurion 50, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Edw. Griffith, at Halifax; and returned 
thence in April 1815. He accepted the 
retired rank of Rear-Admiral Oct. 1, 1846. 

He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Simon Halliday, esq. ; and, secondly, 
Anne, daughter of James Gibbon, esq. 
and had issue.—Abridged from O’ Byrne’s 
Naval Biography. 


Cart. A. G. Srtruine, R.N. 

April 21. At Craigbarnet Place, co. 
Stirling, Alexander Garthshore Stirling,esq. 
of Craigbarnet, retired Commander R.N. 

He entered the service in 1790 on board 
the Assistance, Capt. Lord Cranstoun ; 
was afterwards, in the latter part of 1791, 
in the Vengeance 74 and Hind 28, and 
from Feb. 1793 to Jan. 1796 again with 
Lord Cranstoun in the Raisonnable 64 
and Bellerophon 74. During that period 
he witnessed the brilliant repulse by Vice- 
Admiral Cornwallis’s fleet, to which the 
Bellerophon belonged, of a French fleet 
four times superior in force, on the 16th 
and 17th June, 1795. He afterwards 
served for nine months in the Venerable 
74, the flag-ship of Lord Duncan; and was 
made Lieutenant Oct. 14, 1796, into |’ Es- 
piégle 16, Capt. James Boorder. He next 
cruised for about two years, from 1797 to 
1799, in the Endymion 40; and for a 
short time, in 1801, was employed in the 
Berschermer 54. 

His service on full pay did not exceed 
ten years. He was placed on the Junior 
list of Retired Commanders, Nov. 26, 1830, 
and on the Senior, Feb. 1, 1838, 
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Tuomas Gissporne, Esa. 

July 20. At Yoxall Lodge, Stafford- 
shire, aged 58, Thomas Gisborne, esq. a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county ; formerly M.P. for Nottingham. 

Mr. Gisborne was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall 
Lodge, a Prebendary of Durham (a memoir 
of whom will be found in our Maga- 
zine for June, 1846), by Mary, only 
daughter of Thomas Babington, esq. of 
Rothley Temple, co. Leicester. 

Although the heir to a good estate in 
Derbyshire, Mr. Gisborne was also in- 
terested in the business of a Manchester 
house, dealing principally in lime; while 
the part which he took in politics, local 
and general, from an early period of his 
life, was keen, vigorous, and bustling. 
He was first returned to Parliament, in 
1830, for Stafford, which he represented 
in the Parliaments of that and the follow- 
ing year, during the heat of the Reform 
debates, in which he frequently took part. 
In the first reformed Parliament he sat for 
the Northern Division of Derbyshire, after 
a contest which was decided by the fol- 
lowing numbers :— 


Lord Cavendish 3388 
Thomas Gisborne, esq. . 2385 
Sir George Sitwell, Bart. 1183 


He was re-chosen in 1835, and he voted 
with Mr. Ward on his famous motion on 
the subject of the Irish Church, which 
split up the Grey Government. The dis- 
solution of 1837 threw him out of Parlia- 
ment. In 1839 he contested Carlow with 
Colonel Bruen, upon the vacancy created 
by Mr. Justice Maule being raised to the 
bench. He was beaten at the poll (167 to 
164), but was seated upon petition. At 
the general election of 1841 he stood for 
South Leicestershire, where, however, he 
was unsuccessful— 


Henry Halford, esq. 2638 
Charles Wm. Packe, esq. 2622 
Thomas Gisborne, esq. . 1213 
Colonel E. Cheney - 1196 

and he remained in private life until 


April, 1843, when he was elected by the 
town of Nottingham, polling 1839 votes, 
and Mr. John Walter junior 1728. In 
the Anti-Corn-law struggle, then raging, 
Mr. Gisborne took a leading and a vigorous 
part. He wasa prominent member of the 
League, joined freely in the discussions in 
the house, and was one of the most popular 
of the less prominent speakers at the great 
Free-trade gatheringsin Drury-lane. Since 
the dissolution in 1847, Mr. Gisborne has 
not been a member of the House of Com- 
mons. To within the last ten days of his 
life he had been a candidate for Notting- 
ham; but gradually increasing illness 
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compelled the withdrawal of his name. He 

was suffering from disease of the heart, 

and he ultimately sunk beneath it. 

Mr. Gisborne ‘‘ was a Whig, and a good 
deal more. He possessed strong political 
convictions, and had a peculiarly racy and 
clear-headed way of expressing them. His 
career in Parliament was broken and dis- 
jointed; but, when a member of the 
house, he always possessed its ear, and he 
sat and voted with the Radical party. At 
different periods of his life Mr. Gisborne 
expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the abolition of the payment of church- 
rates by Dissenters. This, indeed, was 
one of the points on which he most fre- 
quently insisted. He also avowed his 
strong predilection for the ballot, and ad- 
vocated a large extension of the suffrage. 
Upon the currency question his views were 
similar to those of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, of whose currency reform scheme he 
was an efficient advocate, and he was 
always an enthusiastic Free-trader. To 
some extent he belonged to Mr. Hume’s 
economic school, and his views were 
always distinctly defined, and boldly 
avowed. As a speaker he was shrewd, 
logical, and to the point. He possessed a 
downright’ common-sense style of tho- 
roughly Saxon diction, and was fond of 
seasoning it with an occasional quaint and 
pithy joke. However much, in some re- 
spects, his political and economic views 
might differ from those of the more mode- 
rate Liberal party, his public honesty was 
never stained and never doubted.’’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Gisborne was twice married ; first, 
to Elizabeth-Fysche, daughter of John 
Palmer, esq. of Ickwell House, co. Bed-~ 
ford, and sister to the late Charles Fysche 
Palmer, esq. M.P. for Reading. This 
lady died on the 20th June 1823, leaving 
three sons and one daughter: Thomas- 
Guy, Henry-Fysche, Thomas-Bowdler, 
and Elizabeth-Maria. The third son was 
Rector of Yoxall, and died on the 3rd Dec. 
last, aged 33. The eldest was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the borough of Tot- 
nes in April 1840. Mr. Gisborne mar- 
ried secondly, in 1826, Susan, widow of 
the late Francis Dukinfield Astley, esq. of 
Dukinfield, co. Chester; by whom he had 
no issue. 

J. N. FazakKER_ey, Esa. 

July 16. At his seat, Burwood Park, 
Surrey, in his 66th year, John Nicholas 
Fazakerley, esq. formerly M.P. for Lin- 
coln, for Great Grimsby, and for Peter- 
borough. 

This gentleman was descended from a 
very ancient Lancashire family, but was 
himself seated at Stodley, near Bampton, 
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in Devonshire (which he purchased in 
1819), and subsequently at Burwood Park 
in Surrey. 

He was a decided Whig in politics ; and 
was first returned to Parliament in 1812 
for the city of Lincoln, in conjunction 
with Sir H. Sullivan, Bart. without a con- 
test. In 1818 he was elected for the bo- 
rough of East Grimsby, after a contest 
which terminated as follows : 


J. N. Fazakerley, esq. 
Charles Tennyson, esq. 213 
John Peter Grant, esq. 195 


Tn 1820 he was elected for Tavistock 
(without a contest) in conjunction with 
Mr. John Peter Grant ; but resigned im- 
mediately after (in May) in order to pro- 
vide a seat for Lord Ebrington (the pre- 
sent Earl Fortescue). We believe he did 
not afterwards sit in that parliament ; but 
at the general election of 1826 he was 
again a candidate for the city of Lincoln, 
and was returned at the head of the poll : 


J. N. Fazakerley, esq. 806 
C. D. W. Sibthorp, esq. 797 
T. G. Corbett, esq. 612 
At the general election of 1830 we do 
not find him appearing as a candidate ; 
but in the December of that year he was 
chosen for Peterborough, on the resigna- 
tion of Viscount Milton (the present Earl 
Fitz William) ; and he was again returned, 
in 1831 and 1832, without a contest. In 
1835 he was opposed to Mr. Walker Fer- 
rand ; but the former members were suc- 
cessful, the poll being, for 
J. N. Fazakerley, esq. 
Sir Robert Heron, Bart. . 358 
Walker Ferrand, esq. . 281 
Again, in 1835, Mr. Surtees was even less 
successful, on the Conservative interest : 


J. N. Fazakerley, esq. 311 
Sir Robert Heron, Bart. . 288 
W. E. Surtees, esq. 234 
In 1841, when another contest threat- 
ened, Mr. Fazakerley retired, and the 
Hon. G. W. FitzWilliam took his place. 
Mr, Fazakerley married, in May, 1822, 
the Hon. Eleanor Montagu, fifth daugh- 
ter of Matthew 4th and late Lord Rokeby, 
and sister to the wife of the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn ; and by that lady, who 
died July 26, 1847, he has left issue. 
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Tuomas Coxtritts GRANGER, Esa. Q.C. 

Aug. 13. At York, aged 50, Thomas 
Colpitts Granger, esq. Q.C., M.P. for the 
city of Durham, Recorder of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, and a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

Mr. Granger was called to the bar June 
25, 1830, and to the rank of Queen’s 
Counsel in 18... He was appointed Re- 


corder of Hull in 1847, when Mr. Baines 
vacated that office on becoming a candi- 
date for the representation of the borough. 
Mr. Granger contested the city of Durham 
at five elections. In 1835 and 1837 he 
was unsuccessful, though on the latter oc- 
casion by two votes only. In 1841 he ob- 
tained a seat without a poll, and in the 
election of 1847 and in that of 1852 he was 
re-elected, on both occasions at the head 
of the poll, the numbers of which were, 
in 1847 :— 


Thomas Colpitts Granger, esq. 

Henry John Spearman, esq. . 

Capt. David Wood . . . . 

In 1852 :-— 

Thomas Colpitts gl 7 

William Atherton, esq. ° 

Lord Adolphus Vane 

He was a Liberal in politics. 

Mr. Granger had been on the Northern 
circuit at the Durham assizes, and arrived 
in York on Saturday evening, the 31st of 
July. Feeling himself unwell, he resolved 
to remain quiet for a few days, hoping that 
a relaxation from the excitement of busi- 
ness would be beneficial. He consulted 
Mr. B. Dodsworth and Dr. Simpson, an ex- 
perienced physician, but the disease baffled 
every effort, and on the following Friday 
morning he breathed his last. 

His body was conveyed to London, and 
deposited in the vaults of the Temple 
church. He has left a widow and a young 
family, which is expected to be very shortly 
augmented. 


596 
519 
450 


571 
510 
506 


Joun Duncurt, Ese. M.P. 

July 27. At his country-house, Frods- 
ham, Cheshire, after only two days’ ill- 
ness (of summer cholera), John Duncuft, 
esq. M.P. for Oldham, a magistrate for 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

He was descended of a family long set- 
tled in Oldham; and had from the year 
1824 been in business as a share-broker. 

Mr. Duncuft first offered himself to the 
notice of the borough of Oldham at the 
general election of 1847, when he was re- 
turned, to the exclusion of the former 
member, Mr. Fielden, the numbers being, 
for 
725 
694 


Mr. Wm. Johnson Fox 
Mr. John Duncuft . * 
Mr. John M. Cobbett . 624 
Mr. John Fielden - 612 
At the recent election he was returned 
with Mr. Cobbett, to the exclusion of Mr. 
Fox, the numbers being— 
Mr. John M. Cobbett . 957 
Mr. John Duncuft . - 868 
Mr. Wm. Johnson Fox 777 
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His politics were Liberal, but with a 
Conservative tendency. 

His body was interred on Monday, the 
2nd August, in a vault under the parish 
church. The funeral was a public one, 
the mayor, aldermen, and town council 
attending in procession. 


Renn D. Hamppen, Esa. 

May 8. In Barbados, Renn Dickson 
Hampden, esq. for many years a member 
of her Majesty’s Council in that island, 
and formerly M.P. for Great Marlow. 

He was a candidate for the borough of 
Lyme Regis at the general election of 
1837, but the former member, William 
Pinney, esq. was returned, by a majority 
of 121 to 87. 

At the general election of 1841 he stood 
for Great Marlow, and the poll having 
been declared for 

Thomas Peers Williams, esq. . 

Sir Wm. Robt. Clayton . 170 

Renn Hampden, esq. 169 
he petitioned, and obtained the seat, Sir 
W. R. Clayton being declared unduly 
elected. He sat for Great Marlow until 
the dissolution in 1847, but was not again 
a candidate. His votes in Parliament 
were with the Conservative party. 
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Rev. Epwarp Murray. 

July 1. In his 54th year, the Rev. 
Edward Murray, Vicar of Northolt, Mid- 
dlesex, a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, a Rural 
Dean, and Chaplain to (his brother) the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

He was born in the Lower Ward of 
Windsor Castle on the 5th Nov. 1798, 
and was the fourth son of Lord George 
Murray, Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
(second son of George third Duke of 
Atholl,) by Anne-Charlotte, daughter of 
Lieut.-Gen. Francis Grant, M.P. brother 
to Sir Ludovick Grant of Grant, Bart. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and took his B.A. degree in 
1820. In 1823 he was presented by the 
Earl of Ilchester to the vicarage of Stins- 
ford in Dorsetshire; and in 1831 by the 
same patron to the rectory of Winterbourn 
Monkton in the same county. These he 
held to 1837, when he was collated by the 
Bishop of London to the vicarage of 
Northolt in Middlesex. 

Mr. Murray was a good Hebrew scholar, 
and deeply versed in theology. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Enoch Restitutus ;’’ of a 
work on the Apocalypse; and of a com- 
pilation of Calvin’s Prayers. He had 
inherited a scientific taste from his father, 
whose services were employed by govern- 
ment in the management of the telegraph 
system: and one of his favourite amuse- 


Renn D. Hampden, Esq—Rev. Edward Murray. 
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ments was that of planning and building 
yachts, breakwaters, life-boats, &c. He 
applied the Archimedian screw to the pur- 
poses of navigation in the year 1823, and 
many of his lines are now in use in the 
Admiralty, and in some of our men of 
war. He was also a proficient in chess, 
and being a member of the Chess club, he 
had the credit of beating France when he 
played for England, on more occasions 
than one. 

Mr. Murray married on the 14th Feb. 
1822 Ruperta-Catherine, only child and 
heir of the late Sir George Wright, Bart. 
(and representative of the natural daugh- 
ter of Prince Rupert, Duke of Cumber- 
land, the nephew of King Charles I. and 
uncle of King George I.); and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons and two daughters: 1. Augustus- 
George-Ernest, Lieut. R.N. ; 2. Louisa- 
Ruperta, married in 1848 to Edward Col- 
ston, esq. of Filkins Hall, Oxon, and 
Roundway Park, Wilts, the representative 
of the great Bristol benefactor ; 3. Charles- 
Edward Murray, esq. barrister-at-law, who 
married in 1850 Emily, only child of the 
late Rev. John Whalley Gostling, Vicar 
of Egham, Surrey ; and 4, Emma- Selina. 


Tue Rev. Tueyre T. Smiru, M.A. 
We gave a brief notice of this gentle- 


man in the Obituary of our July magazine, 
at p. 97: and are glad to avail ourselves 
of the following additional particulars 
which we find in the English Review. 

“‘The Rev. Theyre T. Smith was a 
profound thinker, an humble, amiable, 
and single-minded man, and particularly 
well versed, as his University sermons 
show, in the Unitarian controversy. Ori- 
ginally a Dissenter, he was sent to Glas- 
gow; but reading Hooker, he became 
satisfied that episcopacy was the more 
scriptural form of Church government, 
and left Glasgow for the University of 
Cambridge. He regretted that he had not 
gone to Oxford, being an extremely good 
logician, but baving no taste for mathema- 
tics. He was ordained by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and after serving a curacy in 
Huntingdonshire, and another in Essex, 
he was appointed by Mr. Benson, assist- 
ant preacher at the Temple. There he 
remained till Mr. Benson resigned the 
Mastership in 1245, when Lord Lynd- 
hurst appointed him to a small living, 
Newhaven, from which the present Bishop 
of Ely removed him to Wymondham, in 
Norfolk. He filled the office of Hulsean 
lecturer in 1839 and 1840, and was fre- 
quently appointed one of the select preach- 
ers at Cambridge. 

‘‘ His works have had a very limited 
sale ; for his style and manner of thinking 
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were far from popular. He wanted the 
power of familiarly illustrating a subject 
with the pen. He could speak extempore 
with a force and facility to which few men 
could attain. At Newhaven he sometimes 
preached without a manuscript, with 
pathos so irresistible, that the congrega- 
tion (far from a refined one) were dis- 
solved in tears. No one ever lived who 
was more beloved by his friends; and he 
is universally and deeply lamented by his 
parishioners at Wymondham. He is still 
held in grateful remembrance by many of 
the Templars, to some of whom—especially 
the sceptical—he was most useful. In one 
thing he followed the steps of his master, 
and, while showing no quarter to error, he 
was most tenderly considerate towards the 
erring. Mr. Smith was strongly opposed 
to the peculiar views of Calvin. He was 
a great metaphysician, and used to think 
out all his subjects.”’ 


Tuomas GRAINGER, Esa. C.E. 

July 25. At Stockton-on-Tees, where 
he had been removed, after suffering severe 
injuries in a collision on the Leeds and 
Northern Railway, aged 57, Thomas 
Grainger, esq. of Craig Park, C.E. He 
had sustained a compound fracture of one 
of his legs, besides other severe injuries, 
and after enduring much suffering with 
exemplary patience he expired on the fourth 
day after the accident occurred. 

He was born in the parish of Ratho, 
a few miles ‘to the west of Edinburgh, 
where his father was a small farmer. He 
was a pupil of the late Professor Playfair 
and Dr. Coventry; and commenced his 
career in Edinburgh as a land-surveyor, 
having succeeded to the business of the 
late Mr. John Leslie. The commence- 
ment of railways in Scotland opened up a 
new career for his active and enterprising 
mind ; and to enumerate those with which 
he was connected in some capacity or 
another, would be to name most of the 
lines now constructed in Scotland. He 
was also engaged upon a number of Eng- 
lish lines; and was engineer-in-chief of 
the Leeds and Northern, on a branch or 
extension of which he met with the acci- 
dent which resulted in his death. His 
greatest work in Scotland was the Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway; and 
the largest undertaking with which he was 
connected in England was the Leeds and 
Northern line. He wasa man of sterling 
probity and honour ; and throughout the 
stirring period of the railway mania, no 
one’s services was in greater requisition 
as consulting engineer, arbiter, and par- 
liamentary witness, than those of Mr. 
Grainger ; and the consequence was that 
he soon realised a handsome fortune from 


his professional exertions. In the local 
affairs of Edinburgh Mr. Grainger always 
took a warm interest. He was a member 
of the Improvement Commission, a par- 
liamentary board under whose directions 
many thousands of pounds were expended 
on local improvements in the old town of 
Edinburgh, and rendered special service 
in connection with the winding-up of the 
affairs of that body. Mr. Grainger was 
President of the Royal Scotish Society of 
Arts for two successive sessions, and added 
some interesting and valuable papers to 
its contributions, one of the most import- 
ant of which was the result of personal 
observations on the grand undertaking of 
draining the Great Haarlem Lake. He was 
also a member of the Royal Society, and 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of both. 

In November last Mr. Grainger was 
proposed for election to the office of Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and, greatly to the 
regret of all who knew his private worth 
to be even more remarkable than his pro- 
fessional eminence and disinterested pub- 
lic spirit, another gentleman was elected 
by a small majority, through the influ- 
ence of a temporary local ecclesiastical 
question. Had Mr. Grainger lived there 
can be no question that he would have 
been elevated to the civic chair of the 
Scotish metropolis, when it became vacant. 

In addition to the fine estate of Craig 
Park, near Ratho, Mr. Grainger was 
owner of extensive iron, mining, and 
smelting works in Fife. He had been 
married only a few years, and has left a 
young family. His death was recognised 
as a public loss in Edinburgh, where the 
lord provost and magistrates, with other 
public bodies, requested to be allowed to 
attend his remains to the grave. The 
Royal Society of Arts, of which he had 
been president, also presented an address 
to the family, expressive of their sense of 
his great worth and the loss they sus- 
tained in his death. 


Baron von Lanesporrr. 

At Frieburg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, in his 78th year, the well-known 
botanist and traveller, Baron George 
Frederick von Langsdorff. 

Baron Langsdorff was a native of 
Heidelberg, where his father was Chan- 
cellor of the University. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Buchsweiler, 
and completed his studies at Gottingen, 
where he took a medical degree, and then 
accompanied Prince Waldeck to Lisbon 
in the capacity of physician. The Prince 
dying, Dr. von Langsdorff returned, 
through England, to Germany. At the 
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age of 30 he accompanied Admiral Kru- 
senstern, as botanist to the expedition, in 
his voyage round the world. While at 
Kamtschatka he suggested various im- 
provements, in acknowledgment of which 
the Emperor Alexander conferred upon 
him the order of St. Anne, the rank of 
Aulic Councillor, and subsequently the 
appointment of Consul-general at Rio 
Janeiro, where he resided for some years. 

His “ Voyages and Travels to Brazil, 
the South Sea, Kamtschatka and Japan ; 
with a Voyage to the Aleutian Islands and 
the North-West Coast of America; and 
his return by land over the North-East 
Coast of Asia, through Siberia to Peters- 
burgh,’”’ were published in England, 
(translated by Anne Plumptre,) in two 
quarto volumes, 1803 and 1807, and 
various editions have appeared in German 
and French. 





M. Tony JOHANNOT. 

Aug. 4. At Paris, aged 48, M. Tony 
Johannot, a well-known artist. 

He was born at Offenbach, in Hesse 
Darmstadt, and was remarkable for his 
scientific information, particularly in bo- 
tany. He was also an excellent musician. 
He became first known as a painter by a 
picture which was in the exhibition of 
1831, representing a woman giving a 
soldier a drink. But it is above all by 
his steel engravings that he acquired a 
European reputation. His illustrations 
of the works of Lord Byron, Walter Scott, 
Moliére, Don Quixote, &c. are universally 
known. He died in straitened circum- 
stances. His funeral obsequies took place 
in the presence of MM. H. Monnier, E. 
Isabey, Diaz, Picot, Roqueplan, Perignon, 
Decaisne, Laridon, Derval, and other 
artists, friends of the deceased. The fu- 
neral cortege proceeded directly to the 
cemetery of Montmartre, where M. Co- 
querel, jun. the Protestant clergyman, 
officiated. 





M. CamrLiE BEAvVAIS. 

Aged 71, M. Camille Beauvais. At 18 
he was at the head of a silk-manufactory 
at Lyons, and at 20 he employed 2,000 
workmen. The Emperor Napoleon pre- 
sented him to Josephine as a rare ex- 
ample of precocious talent. It was M. 
Beauvais who first manufactured in France 
China crape, from a morsel secretly taken 
from a dress of the Empress ; he was the 
inventor also of many other ingenious 
modes of weaving silk. M. Beauvais was 
President of the Tribunal of Prud’hommes 
at Lyons, at the age of 26. He obtained 
the cross of the Legion of Honour in 1817. 
He had retired from business as a manu- 
facturer many years before his death, but 


continued to feel great interest for the 
silk trade, and conceived it would be pos- 
sible to promote the breed of silk-worms 
in France to such an extent as to enable 
her in course of time to dispense with 
importing the raw material. With this 
view he solicited and obtained from the 
government on very advantageous terms 
the lease of a certain portion of the forest 
of Sénart, where he formed the silk-breed- 
ing establishments, which have been fre- 
quently noticed at the meetings of the 
society founded for the encouragement of 
this branch of industry. 





Mr. WILi1AM LENNIE. 

July 20. At 23, St. Andrew-square, 
Edinburgh, aged 73, Mr. William Lennie, 
teacher of English. 

Mr. Lennie engaged in teaching at Edin- 
burgh in 1802, and devoted a Jong life to 
the instruction of youth. His elementary 
books on education have been long and 
deservedly popular, and his ‘‘ Principles 
of English Grammar’ is a school-book 
very generally used. 

Mr. Lennie has left the following be- 
quests for educational and charitable pur- 
poses: To the Edinburgh Blind Asylum, 
197. 19s. To a school at Craigend, in 
Perthshire, an endowment of 10/. a year, 
under certain conditions. To the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of Edin- 
burgh the lands of Auchenresch, in Dum- 
friesshire, for the following purposes :— 
1. For founding four bursaries in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, of 12/7. each, to be 
called ‘‘ The Lennie Bursaries.’’ The bur- 
saries are given for the purpose of obtain- 
ing ‘‘ literary education”’ only ; and, with 
a view to encourage habits of independence 
and self-reliance, the bursars are enjoined 
to repay the amounts received by them as 
soon as they are able—the sums to be re- 
paid to be distributed in the same way, 
and for a similar object ; and for the pur- 
pose of inducing bursars to refund, those 
who do so are to have the nomination of 
their successors. 2. For paying one-half 
of the residue of the rents for the benefit 
of Trinity Hospital, but not to be limited 
to burgesses, or their widows, or descend- 
ants, And 3. The remaining half of the 
rents for the benefit of James Gillespie’s 
Hospital. And after the lapse of certain 
annuities, he has appointed 200/. a-year 
to be also equally divided between Trinity 
Hospital and Gillespie’s Hospital. 





Mr. J. DENNETT. 
July 10. Aged 62, Mr. J. Dennett, Cus- 
tos of Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Dennett is well known as the in- 
ventor of the celebrated rockets called 
‘¢ Dennett’s Rockets,’’ which have been 
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sent to all parts of the globe, and have 
saved the lives of thousands in shipwreck. 
Strange to say the English government, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged superiority 
of those rockets, could never be induced to 
give them more than a very limited patron- 
age. Mr. Dennett received several hono- 
rary distinctions from foreign potentates, 
and altogether the services he rendered to 
society were appreciated less in England 
than abroad. His attainments partook of 
a scientific as well as mechanical character. 
At the Winchester congress of the Archeeo- 
logical Association, Mr. Dennett’s paper 
on his discoveries in Saxon graves in the 
Isle of Wight was an excellent confribution 
to the national archeology, and has often 
been referred to by historical writers. We 
trust that one of the family of the Den- 
netts will be allowed to fill the situation he 
occupied, which was conferred, it was un- 
derstood, as some token of his merits and 
claims on the country.—London Weekly 
Paper. 


Joun Situ, Esa. ARCHITECT. 

Aug. . In his 72nd year, John Smith, 
esq. architect, of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Smith was born in that city in 
1781. About the year 1805 he com- 
menced business, when he gave proof of 
his skill by planning and executing the 
town residence of the late Peter Milne, 
esq. of Crimonmogate, now the property 
of Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart. Mr. 
Smith’s ability soon recommended him to 
a rapidly increasing practice; and the 
civic authorities of the day appointed him 
City Architect and superintendent of 
public works, an office of which he regu- 
larly discharged the multifarious duties 
with ability and fidelity to the period of 
his decease. In this capacity Mr. Smith 
completed, in 1810, the first correct sur- 
vey of Aberdeen, which was published in 
that year. Among the various public 
works in Aberdeen the following are due 
to Mr. Smith: the North, South, and St. 
Clement’s churches; the facade in front 
of St. Nicholas’ Churchyard ; Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s Monument ; Gordon’s Hospital; the 
Public Schools in Belmont Street; the 
Advocates’ Hall; the new front of the 
Tolbooth, a specimen of baronial gothic ; 
the new Gaol and Court House; the ex- 
tension of the Bridge of Dee; the ad- 
ditions to King’s College; the Record 
Office, &c. Besides a great many resi- 
dences in the city and its immediate vici- 
nity, the following country mansions claim 
him as their architect :—Slains Castle, 
Auchmacoy, Cluny Castle, Strichen House, 
Dunecht House, Pitfour House, Manar, 
Phesdo House, Raemoir, Lairney, Fintray 
House, Aden, Foxglen House, Dunlugas, 
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Whitehaugh, Easter Skene, Candacraig, 
Banchory House, Menie, Drumside, Craig- 
ellie, Kirkville, extensive additions to 
Haddo House, Buchan, Ness Lodge, 
Balmoral, now the residence of her Ma- 
jesty, &c. besides a great many churches 
and manses throughout the country. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April .. At Sydney, N. South Wales, aged 34, 
the Rev. Robert Knox Sconce, B.A. late Rector of 
St. Andrew’s in that town; and grandson of the 
late Vicesimus Knox, D.D. Rector of Runwell 
and Ramsden Crays. He was of Brazenose jcol- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1840. 

June 12. At Glebe-hill, Kanturk, aged 73, the 
Rev. John Emmanuel Orpen. 

June 14. The Rev. Dr. Magrath, Rector of Tre- 
lawny, Jamaica, formerly Curate of St. Mark’s, 
Liverpool. He was a native of Dublin, and LL.D. 
of that university. 

June 18. Aged 71,the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. of 
Langrove cottage. He graduated B.A. 1823, of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

June 29. At Brompton, the Rev. Thomas George 
Heigham, late of North Walsham, co. Norfolk. 

July \4. Aged 47, the Rev. J. M. Robinson, 
Vicar of Barrington, Cambridgeshire. 

July 20, At his father’s, Hesket, Carlisle, in his 
27th year, the Rev. John Ferguson, M.A., late 
Curate of East Mersea, Essex. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1848. 

Near Frederick, Maryland, America, aged 60, 
the Right Rey. J. P. K. Henshaw, D.D. Bishop of 
Rhode Island, to which he was consecrated in 
1843. 

July 21. Aged 76, the Rev. James Wilkes Best, 
of Trinity coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801. 

July 22. At Gellewig, near Pwllhely, aged 70, 
the Rev. John Evans, M.A. Incumbent of the pa- 
rishes of Llangwnadle and Tydweliog, Carmar- 
thenshire. He was of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1825. 

Aged 92, the Rev. Joseph Wilson, Rector of Bal- 
lysonnan, in the diocese of Kildare. 

July 23. The Rev. John Greenside Weddell, M.A. 
Perp. Curate of St. George, Battersea (1828). 

July 24, In Parliament-street, Westminster, 
aged 49, the Rev. David Bristow Baker, M.A. late 
Incumbent of Claygate,Surrey, youngest surviving 
son of the late David Bristow Baker, esq. of Chat- 
ham-place, Blackfriars. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832. 

July 25. The Rev. James Hartley Dunsford, of 
Peterborough,UpperCanada, late Rector of Framp- 
ton (1813), and Vicar of Fretherne, Glouc. He 
was of Wadham coll. Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1810. 

At Preston Candover, Hants, the Rev. 7zomas 
Westcomb, Vicar of that place, and of Letcombe 
Regis, Berks, to both of which he was instituted 
in 1826. He was formerly a Minor Canon of Win- 
chester, and one of the Chaplains of the College. 
He was of Trinity coll. Oxford, B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1810. 

July 28. At Cameley, Som. aged 87, the Rev. 
Thomas Williams, M.A. Rector of that place (1810), 
of Brimpton (1786), Vicar of Cloford (1801), and 
Wheatley (1812), a Prebendary of Wells (1812), 
and a magistrate of the county. 

July 30. At Wainfleet St. Mary, Linc. aged 72, 
the Rev. Robert Cholmeley, B.D. Rector of Wain- 
fleet All Saints (1812), and Perp. Curate of Wain- 
fleet St. Mary (1829), uncle to Sir Montague John 
Cholmeley, Bart. He was the 4th son of Monta- 
gue Cholmeley, esq. of Easton, co. Lincoln, by 
Sarah, dau. of the Rev. Humphrey Sibthorpe, 
D.D. He was of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, B.D. 1812. He married in 
1813 Maria, dau. of John Miller, of New York, 
esq. and had issue. 
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Lately. At Westbury, Shropshire, aged 47, the 
Rev. Thomas Parr, Rector of Westbury in Dextra 
Parte (1829). He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1828. 

The Right Rev. Christopher Edward Gadsden, 
D.D. Bishop of South Carolina. He was a gra- 
duate of Yale college; and was consecrated 
Bishop in 1840. 

Aug.1. At Wheatfield, Suffolk, aged 59, the 
Rev. Frederick Caivert, Rector of that parish and 
of Chellesworth, late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818; was 
presented to Wheatfield by the college in 1823, 
= to Chellesworth in 1831 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Aug.2. At Naples, aged 29, the Rev. Arthur 
Tidman, Chaplain to the British Consul at Pa- 
lermo. He was the eldest son of the Rev. A. Tid- 
man, D.D. Foreign Secretary to the London Mis- 
sionary Society; and was of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1849. 

Aug. 3. At Buxhall, Suffolk, the Rev. Charles 
Green, Rector of that parish and of Harleston, to 
both of which he was instituted in 1826. 

Aged 25, the Rev. Charles William Hough, B.A. 
(1849), late of Trinity college, Cambridge ; third 
son of Henry F. Hough, esq. F.R.C.S. late Physi- 
cian-general to the Hon. E. I. Company’s forces 
at Calcutta. 

Aug.5. At Boughton under Blean, Kent, aged 
74, the Rev. George Peirce Marsh,M.A. He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1805. 

At Bayswater, aged 49, the Rev. John Parry, 
Rector of St. John’s, Wapping. He was formerly 
Fellow of Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1825, 
M.A. 1828. He was presented to Wapping in 
1834 by the Principal and Fellows of Brazenose, 
having been previously Curate of St. John’s Beth- 
nal-green, from which congregation on parting he 
received a piece of plate. He published in 1839 
a volume of “‘ Discourses on various subjects, 
preached to Congregations in the Eastern District 
of London: to which are added, Two Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford.” He 
married in 1834, at Stoke-under-Hamden, co. 
Somerset, Elizabeth, widow of Everitt Gaylard, 
esq. 

Aug.7. At the parsonage, Whaplode Drove, 
Line. (the residence of his son), aged 75, the Rev. 
Richard Lowe, Vicar of Misterton, and Perp. Curate 
of Crewkerne,co. Somerset, to both which churches 
he was instituted in 1826. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.D. 1830. 

The Rev. Stanley Morgan, Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Llanrwst, co. Denbigh (1851); youngest 
son of the Rev. Evan Morgan, Vicar of Llantri- 
sant, co. Glamorgan. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1851. 

Aug. 16. At Ashby rectory, co. Northampton, 
the Rev. Richard Farrer, Rector of that place, and 
Vicar of Fawsley, to both which churches he was 
instituted in 1819. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800. 

; [The death of the Rev. William Richards, stated 
in p. 210, was erroneously reported.] 


DEATHS, 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb.10, At Turon Diggings, near Bathurst, N. S. 
Wales, aged 28, William Dunkin, esq. late 44th 
Regt. only son of the late Brig.-Gen. Dunkin, C.B. 
Col. 44th Regt. 

March. At Riccarton, New Zealand, David 

Theodore Williams, esq. formerly English Master 
of the Edinburgh Academy, youngest son of the 
late Rev. David Williams, of Heytesbury, Wilts. 
_ March 0. At Madras, a few hours after her 
infant dau. Lucy-Healey, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Dealtry, M.A. and youngest dau. of John Bagshaw, 
esq. M.P. of Cliff House, Essex. 
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March 22. Aged 84, her Majesty Maria-Sophia- 
Frederica, Queen dowager of Denmark. She was 
the eldest dau. of Charles Landgrave of Hesse, by 
Louisa, dau. of Frederick V. King of Denmark ; 
was married in 1790 to Frederick VI. King of Den- 
mark, and was left his widow in 1839. She had 
issue two daughters, Caroline, wife of Frederick 
the present hereditary Prince of Denmark, and 
Wilhelmina, who, having been divorced from her 
first husband, Frederick VII. the present King, 
when Prince, was married secondly to Charles the 
present Duke of Schleswig Holstein. 

A .. At Brooklyn, New York, Mrs. Eliza- 
Seth Fitzpatrick, at the patriarchal age of 145 years. 
This venerable old lady was equally remarkable 
for plurality of husbands as for length of days. 
She had been united to no fewer than eight part- 
ners, four in Scotland and four in America. She 
was amazingly active, and her eyesight never failed 
her. Thirty children survive to lament her death. 

April 27. At Nassau, the Bahamas, aged 29, 
Robert Mahony, esq. Royal Engineer department. 

May 6. At Fort Cox, Capt. Alexander Lecky, 
Queen’s Royal Regt. only surviving son of Major 
Lecky. His death was caused by an accidental 
wound received on patrol. 

May 8. Drowned while bathing at the foot of a 
waterfall, Kulhutty, Neilgherries, aged 21, James- 
Robert, second son of James Stanes, esq. of Lynd- 
hurst-road, Peckham. 

May 10. By a coup-de-soleil, while in camp near 
the Swatt river, with the force under Sir Colin 
Campbell, from Peshawur, aged 44, Major Samuel 
Browne, 66th or Ghoorka Regt. 

In the Rangoon river, aged 16, Herbert-Wilkin- 
son, fourth son of J. C. Cobbold, esq. M.P. Ips- 
wich. 

May 1\. At Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
Pieter Gerhard Brink, esq. late Auditor-Gen. of 
that colony. 

May 13. Aged 76, Thomas Murton, esq. of North 
Court, Eastling, Kent. 

May 14. At Washington, Mrs. Adams, widow 
of J. Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United 
States. 

May 20. Aged 70, George Ready, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith, brother to the late Major-Gen. Ready, 
Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of Man. 

May 21. At Rochester, aged 78, John Lewis, 
esq. Surgeon h. p., and in charge of medical stores 
Fort Pitt, Chatham. 

May 22. At Brighton, in her 70th year, Anna- 
Maria, wife of Charles Coles, esq. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Elizabeth, wife of John Galt, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late George Mortimer, 
esq., and, a few days after, their infant daughter. 

May 24. Aged 40, at Edinburgh, Jane, Lady 
Grant, relict of Sir John Peter Grant, of Rothie- 
murchus, third daughter of the late Rev. William 
Ironside, of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

Mr. Harrison Packard, surgeon, of Neston, 
Cheshire, second son of the Rey. H. Packard, in- 
eumbent of Fordley with Westleton. 

May 29. At the Manor-house, Ryde, aged 54, 
William Butt, esq. solicitor and clerk to the Town 
Commissioners. 

At Waltair, East Indies, Wm.G. Burn, esq. for- 
merly Capt. 3d Light Dragoons, and of Exeter. 

May 30. At Rome, aged 72, Edmund M‘Donnell, 
esq. of Glenarm, co. Antrim. This gentleman, 
whose original name was Phelps, married May 24, 
1817, Anne-Catharine (in her own right) Countess 
of Antrim, widow of Sir Harry Vane-Tempest, 
Bart. by whom she was mother of the present 
Marchioness of Londonderry. Mr. Phelps as- 
sumed the name of his wife’s family, and since 
the Countess’s death in 1834 he had enjoyed pos- 
session of the estate and castle of Glenarm. This 
ancient and beautiful edifice he greatly improved 
and ornamented, leaving it a monument of his 
judgment and refined taste. The estate now passes 
to the Earl of Antrim. 

At Antigua, aged 68, Capt. Rowland Edward 
Williams, late of Thames Ditton, Surrey. F 
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May 31. At Yaxley, Suffolk, aged 67, Captain 
P. Baylis, late of the H.E.I.C. s. 

May . At Constantinople, in his 83d year, 
Count Alexander Pisani, for 60 years attached to 
our embassy. He was the senior dragoman of 
that city, and had taken a part in all the import- 
ant diplomatic movements of the last half century. 

June 2. At West Cowes, aged 47, the Rev. C. 
F. D’Arcy, the Roman Catholic priest. 

June5. On board the Sutlej, off St. Helena, 

24, Gertrude-Henrietta, wife of Lieutenant 
Charles E. Hill, Madras Eng. 

June7. At sea,on board the ship Blenheim, 
the wife of Capt. T. D. Martin, late of the 28th 
regt. Bengal N.I. 

June8. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 26, David 
Stevenson, esq. son of the late David Stevenson, 
esq. of Rio de Janeiro and Glasgow. 

June9. At Bloem Fontein, Orange River So- 
vereignty, Major Hogge, one of Her Majesty’s 
Assistant Commissioners for settling affairs on the 
frontier of the Cape of Good Hope. He left Eng 
land thirteen months previously, and lost his life 
through fever, caught by exposure in the rain at 
a meeting of chiefs in Moshesh’s country. The 
degree of success which had already attended his 
Jabours, in conjunction with his colleague, Mr. 
Owen, had given risen to sanguine hopes that the 
relations between the colony and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country would ere long be 
arranged. 

June 10. In London, in her 29th year, Sarah, 
second daughter of John Chaplin, esq. of Lexden, 
near Colchester. 

At Long Melford rectory, aged 20, Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir Augustus Brydges Hen- 
niker, Bart. of Newton Hall, Essex, and the Hon. 
Lady Henniker. 

June 11. At the rectory, Great Welnetham, 
os 59, Frances, wife of the Rev. H. G. Phil- 

ips. 

June 18. At his house, Jock’s-lodge, Kinnoull, 
aged 68, Major John Gardiner, late of the 82nd 
foot. He was one of the few remaining heroes of 
Waterloo, and his dissolution took place on the 
anniversary at the same hour on which he was 
carried severely. wounded from off the field. 

June 21. At Hunybythe, Cardiganshire, aged 
34, Thomas Towner Lotherington, eldest son of 
the late Thomas Lotherington, esq. of Southbo- 
rough, Tunbridge, Kent. 

June 22, At Elderslie cottage, near Gatehouse, 
aged 74, Alexander Mackenzie Shaw, esq. late 
Captain in the 92nd foot. He served in the Pe- 
ninsula, and at Corunna was close by Sir John 
Moore when he received his death wound, and 
one who assisted at “ the grave where our hero 
was buried.” 

June 23. Aged 40, Mrs. Sandbach, of Hafod- 
unos, Denbighshire. 

June 24. At Port-au-Prince, Hayti, W. K. 
Gretton, esq. H.B.M. Vice-Consul; and on the 
23d ult. Annei, his wife, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John F Burgoyne. 

June 26. At Bermuda, aged 22, Adelaide- 
Louisa, wife of Lieut. Twiss, Royal Art. 

June 29. At George Town, Demerara, aged 72, 
Jeffrey Hart Bent, esq. Chief Justice of British 
Guiana. He held the commission of Judge under 
four sovereigns, his first appointment to the 
bench of New South Wales bearing date in 1814. 
He was subsequently, in succession, Chief Justice 
of Grenada, of St. Lucia, first Puisne Judge of 
Trinidad, and for the last sixteen years Chief 
Justice of British Guiana. He served in the West 
Indies (with but one leave of absence) for thirty- 
two years. 

At her mother’s, Montreal, Canada, Mary, widow 
of Dr. Calder, of Lachine, second dau. of the late 
Mr. Joseph Plimsoll, of Plymouth. 

At St. Stephen’s, near St. Alban’s, aged 77, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Henley. 

At Cambridge, in her 82nd year, Elizabeth, 
widow of Mr. Ald. Thrower, of Cambridge. 
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June 30. At Buntingford, Herts, aged 72, 
Charles Machlin, esq. surgeon. 

Lately. At Samuliottok, Madras Presidency, 
aged 20, William Robert D’Oyly, esq. H.E.I.C.S. 
youngest son of the late Capt. D’Oyly, and nephew 
of the late William Bayley, esq. of Stockton-upon- 
Tees. He was for upwards of two years in the 
hands of the savages of Murray’s Island, Torres 
Straits, after the murder of his parents and one of 
his brothers on their voyage from Sydney to India 
in 1834. 

At Tor-grove, near Plymouth, aged 54, Eliza, 
wife of Capt. George Foot, Royal Art. 

At Islington, aged 71, James Goodbody, esq. 
formerly of Ely, and an eminent cattle salesman 
for many years. 

Aged 68, John James, esq. for twenty-one years 
Secondary of the City of London. He relinquished 
a large practice asa solicitor in the city to take 
that office. He married early in life the daughter 
of Alderman Combe, M.P. for London, and Mr. 
Edwin James, Queen’s Counsel, is his eldest son. 

At Jamaica, John M‘Lean, esq. in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, by which his leg was 
broken. He was the owner of the Providence 
estate, St. Thomas-in-the-East, and had been resi- 
dent twenty-nine years in the island. 

Thomas Norris, esq. of Howick House, co. Lanc. 
He has bequeathed 1,500/. to the Cloth Fund at 
Croxton, to be invested, and the interest laid out 
in cloth for the poor of that town; also 5007. to 
the Bury infirmary. 

Miss Jane Page, formerly of Cambridge. She 
has bequeathed the sum of 1007. each to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital and the Royal Albert Benevolent 
Society, and 50/7. each to the Building Fund of the 
same, to the Female Refuge, London Religious 
Tract Society, and Victoria Asylum. 

At Munich, aged 82, the Baron Louis Joseph 
Prinli, for nearly 40 years director of the Italian 
theatre. 

William Smith, esq. of Bristol. He has left 
2007. to the Aged Pilgrims’ Society in London, 
2007. to the poor members of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Brighton, and 2007. to the Sick Poor Society, New- 
ark-upon-Trent. 

At Bruton, aged 62, Mary, wife of James Welch, 


esq. 
Aged 62, Mrs. Williams, widow of the Rev. H. 
Williams, of Malden, Surrey. 


Aged 67, Dr. Nils Wulfsberg, formerly chief 
keeper of the archives of Norway, and one of its 
most eminent historians. He was the founder of 
the two earliest daily papers in that country—the 
Morgenbladt (Morning Journal), and the Tider 
(Times), both of which still exist, one under its 
original title, and the other under that of the 
Rigstidenden (Journal of the Kingdom). 

July 1. At Dundee, aged 103, Mrs. Ann Hunter, 
relict of Thos. Mylne, esq. of Mylnefield. 

Drowned in the wreck of the Duchess of Kent, 
Ramsgate steamer, aged 51, Mr. John Sard, of 
London, who, after travelling in foreign climes 
for many months, perished within a few miles of 
his native home. 

At Barley, Herts, in her 88th year, Mrs. Savill. 

At Dublin, William Nugent Skelly, esq. one of 
the hon. secretaries to the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

At Malta, Charles Underwood, esq. M.D. fifth 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Underwood, Rector of 
Ross, and Canon of Hereford. 

July 2. At Westbourne-park-rvad, Charles Mac- 
Naughton, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 66, Elizabeth, widow of Ben- 
jamin Topham, esq. wine merchant. 

July 4. At her son’s Ipswich, in her 68th year, 
Emily, relict of James Cole, esq. of the King’s 
House, Thetford. 

July 5. At Pau, aged 24, Lieut. George Gray, 
R.N. only son of the late Phillpott Berry Gray, 
esq. R.N. of Glanmore, co. Longford. His death 
was caused by the severe hardships he underwent 
in H.M.S. Bonnetta, on the coast of Africa. 
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At Weston-super-Mare, aged 46, Edw. Hawkes, 
esq. late surgeon of the United States Consulate 
at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, and formerly of Dudley. 

July 7. In Addison-road, Kensington, aged 78, 
Mrs. Susannah Loudon. 

July 8. At Hampstead, Harriet Vincent, dau. of 
the late E. A. Rudyard, esq. formerly in the 
H.E.L.C.S. 

July 10. At Midhurst, aged 30, Dr. A. Gordon, 
assistant surgeon to the forces. 

Aged 77, Miss Mary Pitt, of Bromyard. 

Aged 68, Henry Streatfeild, esq. of Chidding- 
stone, Kent, a magistrate and deputy lieutenant 
of the county. He was the son and heir of Henry 
Streatfeild, esq. who died in 1829, by Elizabeth- 
CatMarine, dau. of the Very Rev. Newton Ogle, 
B.D. Dean of Winchester. He married in 1824 
Maria, widow of John Pepper, esq. of Bigods, Essex, 
daughter of Magens Dorrien Magens, esq. and has 
left issue. 

July \i, Aged 74, Edward Beard, esq. of Cado- 
gan-terr. 

Comm. Joseph Patey, R.N. of Honicknowle, 
St. Budeaux, Cornwall. He was one of a family 
which has supplied many officers to the Navy, and 
was younger brother to retired Comm. Charles 
Patey, R.N. He entered the service in 1790 on board 
the Royal Sovereign 100, the flagship of Lord Hood ; 
was in the Lion 64, in her action with four Spanish 
ships near Carthagena in 1798, and also at her 
capture of the Guillaume Tell 80, in 1800. He 
was acting-Lieutenant of Le Généreux 74, at the 
capture of La Diane 42, and the capture of the 
island ef Malta. He was made Lieutenant 1802; 
and after further active service, being altogether 
on full pay for twenty-two years, was made Com- 
mander 1815. He married in 1803 Miss Grigg, 
and has left two daughters; a son died when 
serving under the flag of Sir Charles Ogle, on the 
North American station. 

At Kennington, aged 61, John Plumer, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange. 

In New-place, St. John’s Wood, in his 80th 
year, Sir Frederick Beilby Watson, Knt., K.C.H., 
F.R.S., formerly Master of the Household to their 
Majesties George IV. William IV. and her present 
Majesty. He was the son of William Watson, esq. 
formerly “‘ ranger of books” or librarian at the 
Treasury. He received the honour of knighthood 
from King George the Fourth in 1827 on his first 
appointment to the Household. 

July 12. Judith, wife of James Ashley, esq.and 
relict of Major Charles James, R. Art. Drivers. 

At Wandsworth, Mr. Thomas R. Fownes, of 
Cheapside, glover. 

At Barbon, Westmerland, aged 71, Thomas 
Godwin, esq. late of H.E.I.C.S. 

At Rochester, aged 65, Peter Gunning, esq. 

Aged 49, Maria, fifth dau. of the late Jacob 
Mocatta, esq. 

At Berkeley, aged 75, John Hughes B. Mor- 


gan, esq. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 74, Henry Muller, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. He entered the service in 1796 
on board the Edgar 74, was made Lieutenant 
1803, and served for 23 years on full pay. 

At Market Drayton, aged 70, Margaretta, relict 
of Richard Marygold Noneley, esq. of Noneley and 
Market Drayton. 

At Halesworth, Suffolk, aged 75, Miss Elizabeth 
Revans, niece of the late Stebbing Revans, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 14, Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Charles Revell, esq. Chelsea college. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Jane, relict of the Rev. 
Francis Whitcomb, Rector of Standlake, Oxfordsh,. 
and Perp. Curate of Lodsworth, Sussex. 

July 13. At Edinburgh, Anne, wife of John de 
Courcy A. Agnew, esq. R.N. 

Aged 74, Jane, wife of John Carter, esq. of Har- 
leyford-pl. Kennin; gton. 

Aged 73, Grace- -Edlyn, dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Haw trey, Vicar of Bampton, Oxf. 

In his 84th year, Edmund Jenney, esq. of 
Hasketon and Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk, a 
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magistrate and deputy lieut. of that county. He 
was the son and heir of Edmund Jenney, esq. who 
died in 1821 at the same age, by Anne, dau. of 
Philip Broke, esq. of Nacton. 

Jane-Martha, wife of the Rev. R. H. Lancaster, 
Rector of Warnford, Hants. 

Aged 58, John Haddock Lardner, esq. of Rye. 

At Clapham, Sarah-Purvis, widow of John Gil- 
bert Meymott, esq. late of Richmond. 

At the Baths of Lucca, aged 59, Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick Charles Philips. 

At Ditchingham, Suffolk, aged 72, Elizabeth 
Still, only surviving dau. of J. R. Rackham, esq. 
formerly of Bungay. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Henry Roworth, of Bell- 
yard, Temple-bar, printer. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Joanna-Ann, relict of 
Capt. Alexander Stewart, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-Gen. at Nagpore, and only dau. of the late 
Capt. J. Eckstein, Cape of Good Hope 

At South Collingham, Notts, Sarah, wife of T. 
Smith Woolley, esq. 

July 14, At Southampton, Virginia, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. Royal Engineers. 

At Old Brompton, aged 69, Peter Clarke Blount, 
esq. late of Islington. 

At Goodwood, Sussex, Marian, eldest dau. of the 
late George Daintrey, esq. of Petworth. 

At Gort, in his 77th year, Dr. French, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kilmacduagh. He was a friar 
of the Dominican order at Galway, and son of a 
former Protestant warden. 

At Leamington, aged 75, Elizabeth, widow of 
—_ Grier, esq. late of Handsworth Hall, Staff. 

t Frind b y, near Rochester, Maria, relict of 
mJ. Marsh, esq. M.D. of Maidstone, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Button, esq. of Stif- 
ford-lodge, Essex. 

In Baker st. aged 71, Martha-Cecilia, widow of 
Sir Lewis Moeller, K.C.H. 

At Homme House, co. Hereford, aged 36, George 
Washbourne Money-Kyrle, esq. M.A. Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge; fifth son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Money-Kyrle, of Homme House, Much 
Marcle. 

At Glasgow, aged 58, Henrietta, relict of Samuel 
Brown, esq. of Gravel-lane, Suuthwark, sixth dau. 
of Alexander Murray, esq. late of Ingelstone, 
Dumfriesshire. 

In Chester-sq. aged six months, the infant son 
of the Hon. Captain Frederick Pelham. 

At Hill, near Southampton, aged 50, Samuel 
Tipper, esq. 

July 15. Aged 62, Mary-Anne, relict of Francis 
Buckingham, esq. of Camden-road-villas. 

At Wick, Robert Bush, esq. formerly of Tracy 
Park and Bristol, and for many years treasurer of 
the Gloucestershire Society 

At Norwich, aged 96, Catherine, relict of Rev. 
Daniel Collyer, of Wroxham Hall, Norfolk, and 
last surviving dau. and co-heiress of John Beding- 
field, esq. formerly of Beeston St. Lawrence, and 
Caistor, Norfolk. 

At Cardiff, aged 53, Lieut. Richard Daubrey 
Hyde, R.N. youngest son of the late Rev. G. 
Hooton Hyde, Rector of Wareham, Dorset. He 
obtained his commission Dec. 5, 1824, and had 
since been on half-pay. He held the situation of 
dockmaster on the Glamorgan Canal. 

In London, Jane-Alexandrine, relict of Frede- 
rick Albert Loinsworth, Inspector General of Army 
Hospitals, and niece of the late Baron de Lussan, 
of Grenada, W.I. 

At Torquay, aged 27, George-Barrow, youngest 
son of George Lunell, esq. of Bristol. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, aged 27, George 
Anucustus Frederick Stewart Mackenzie, esq. late 
Lieut. 72d Regt. He was the youngest son of the 
late Right Hon. J. A. Stewart Mackenzie (grand- 

son of the 7th Earl of Galloway), by the Hon. 
Mary Elizabeth Frederica, widow of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Samuel Hood, Bart. K.C.B. and eldest dau. and 
coheir of Francis last Lord Seaforth. He married 
in 1850, Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
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Lieut.-Gen, Thos. Marriott, of the Madras army, 
and grandson of the last Lord Seaforth. 

At Crediton, aged 87, Mr. John Pascoe, aged 87, 
for above forty years land-steward to the late 
Richard Hippisley Tuckfield, esq. and to the pre- 
sent John H. Hippisley, esq. of Shobrooke-park. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Anne, widow of Colonel 
Skinner, R. Art. 

At Barnet, aged 74, Benjamin Smith, esq. 

July 16. At Herne Bay, Harriet, wife of George 
Delmar, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Park- 
crescent, Portland-pl. 

At Twickenham, aged 64, Charles Gray Graves, 
e 

Aged 72, Ann, relict of Owen Gray, esq. Capt. 
of the Doddington Yeomanry. 

In Suffolk-st. Pall-mall, Eliza Frances Hamil- 
ton, only dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Hamilton, of 
the Imperial Russian Navy, demoiselle d’honneur 
to her Majesty the Empress of Russia. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 26, Gerald Herbert 
Jones, esq. youngest son of the late John Jones, 
esq. of Llanarth-court, Monmouthshire, by Lady 
Harriet Plunket, dau. of Arthur-James 8th Earl 
of Fingall, K.P. 

At Weymouth, aged 64, retired Commander 
William Lowcay, R.N. He was in the Ajax 74 in 
Sir Robert Calder’s action and in the battle of 
Trafalgar. He was made Lieut. 1809 in the Prince 
of Orange 74, and went the expedition to Walche- 
ren. Having served altogether twenty years on 
full pay, he accepted the rank of retired Com- 
mander in 1847. He married in 1814 Mary-Anne, 
sister to Capt. John Lawrence, R.N., C.B., and by 
that lady, who died in 1844, he had two sons and 
one daughter. 

At Florence, Capt. William Thatcher, late Adj. 
West Halifax Local Militia. 

At Blackheath, aged 51, James Thompson, esq. 
of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

At Malton, aged 28, Harriet-Jane, wife of the 
Rev. James Thompson, incumbent of Bridlington 


Quay. 

Aged 65, John Winter, esq. of Margate. 

July 17. In Holles-st. Maria, third dau. of the 
late Archibald Boyd, of Londonderry, esq. 

Ann, wife of James Copland, esq. M.D., F.R.S. of 
Old Burlington-st. 

In South-st. Park lane, Edw. Alexander, young- 
est son of Henry Wm. Hobhouse, esq. 

At Stockwell, aged 71, Charles Hooper, esq. for- 
merly of Lloyds. 

The Rev. R. Martin, minister of the Lower 
Chapel, Heckmondwike, Yorksh. He put a period 
to his existence by cutting the main artery in his 
left arm. Unhappy differences in ecclesiastical 
matters is ascribed as the cause. 

At Standen House, Berks, aged 8, Emily, dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Penruddocke Mitchell. Her 
death was caused by the accidental discharge of 
her brother’s gun, on his return from rabbit shoot- 
ing. Verdict, * Accidental Death.” 

In Guilford-st. Harriett-Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Mozley. 

At Snow-hill, aa 77, Wm. John Roper, esq. 
late of Forest-' hill, Sydenham. 

At Selby, aged 81, the relict of Samuel Stani- 
land, esq. who died three weeks before. The 
venerable couple had lived happily together for 
sixty-one years. 

At Weymouth, aged 36, T. B. Trowbridge, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Christon Court, near Banwell, the residence 
of his daughter, aged 61, Charles W. ainwright, esq. 
of Shepton Mallet. 

July 18. At Islington, aged 46, Wm. Barton, 
esq. stockbroker. 

Selina, relict of the Rev. H. L. Bayly, of Bally- 
arthur, co. Wicklow. 

At Dover, aged 82, Mary, widow of Capt. Henry 
Bazely, R.N. ake died April 12, 1824. She was 
his second wife, and previously Miss Ruddle, of 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. 

At Norwood, Surrey, aged 75, Anna, relict of 
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William Clark, esq. of Coventry, eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. Alderman Norman, of that city. 

At Aberdeen, aged 20, Alexander Craigmyle, 
A.M. of Marischall college. 

Frances, wife of John Drake, esq. of Leyton- 
stone, Essex, and Mincing-lane. 

At Islington, aged 71, Richard Ellis, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 39, Georgina, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Gossip, of Thorparch Hall, 
co. York. 

In Woburn-pl. aged 75, Ann, widow of T. A. 
Hewson, esq. 

At Hinckley, aged 47, C. Sansome Preston, 


esq. 

Aged 11, Isabella, fifth dau. of Edw. Towgood, 
esq. of Paxton- hill, St. Neot’s. 

July 19. At Park House, North Berwick, Wil- 
liam Brown Constable, esq. of Wallace Craigie, 
Forfarshire. 

At Saltwell Hall, near Gateshead, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Bulmer, esq. and widow of Win. 
James, esq. of Deckham Hall, Gateshead. 

At Plymouth, aged 53, Joseph Coyne, esq. of 
Kilbeggan, West Meath. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 78, Mr. George Gad- 
bury, one of the Senior Members of the Grocers’ 
Company. 

At Kensington, aged 56, Hugh Herron, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Hannah, wife of Walter Reid, 
esq. late Chief of the Department of H.M. Pay- 
master-Gen. Devonport. 

At Pentonville, aged 32, Miss Charlotte Sargeant, 
authoress of several popular educational works. 

At Beaumaris, Hugh Thomas, esq. formerly a 
solicitor in London. 

At Plymouth, Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Woollcombe, esq. 

July 20. At Woolwich-common, aged 72, Anna- 
Elizabeth, relict of Col. John Cockburn, R-A 

At Windsor, aged 89, Hugh Robert Evans, esq. 
formerly of Ely, solicitor, and lately of Brighton. 

At West Clifton, aged 29, Hannah - Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late John Fuller, esq. of 
Bedminster. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 83, Simon Little, 
esq. paymaster R.N. 

At Worcester, C. Lyddon, esq. brother-in-law 
to J. B. Plowman, esq. Wells. 

Charlotte, wife’ of John Meares, esq. of Plas 
Llanstephan, Carmarthensh. and eldest dau. of 


Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P. of Orielton, Pemb. 
She was married in 1819. 
At Bath, aged 56, John Trevelyan, esq. He 


was the eldest son of the late Rev. Walter Tre- 
velyan, Vicar of Henbury, Glouc. and Nettle- 
combe, Somerset (second son of Sir John Treve- 
lyan the 4th Bart.) by Charlotte, third dau. of 
John Hudson, esq. of Bessingby, co. York. 

At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Mary Wagner. 

Aged 47, Joseph Wass, esq. of The Green, near 
Matlock. 

July 21. At New Hillingdon, Middlesex, aged 
59, Thomas Beasley, LL.D. 

Aged 71, John Beauchamp, esq. of Clay-hill, 
Tottenham. 

Aged 25, Henry Michael, son of the late Capt. 
John Murray Browne, 75th regt. and nephew of 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Aged 36, Joseph, second son of Thomas Bur- 
bidge, esq. late town clerk of Leicester. 

At Keston, Kent, aged 71, Joseph Clarke, esq. 
formerly of Lee. 

At the residence of her son-in-law Major 
Farmer, staff-officer of pensioners, Armagh-Unity, 
relict of James Cunningham, esq. Battramsley- 
lodge, Lymington. 
ae her son’s, Frome Selwood, aged 92, Mrs. 

iles. 

At Gwailod-y-Garth, Glamorganshire, aged 76, 
William Meyrick, esq 

At Notting-hill, ‘aaet 75, Ann, relict of Major 
Oakes, of Reading. 

At Loughborough, aged 76, Wm. Palmer, esq. 
for more than fifty years a medical practitioner of 
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that place, and formerly assistant-surgeon in the 
Coldstream Guards. 

At Withycombe, aged 104, Mrs. Payne. 

At Plymouth, Honor, relict of John Sampson, 


esq. 

At Manchester, Henrietta, wife of the Rev. W. 
Wilson, M.A. and eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Lockhart, esq. of New Hall, Cromarty. 

July 22. Aged 73, Rachael, wife of Joseph J. 
Brandon, esq. of Gloucester-sq. Hyde-park. 

At Bath, aged 88, Jane, relict of Lieut.-Col. Ro- 
bert Lisle, C.B. 19th Lancers. 

At Stoke, Staff. Mary-Ann, relict of John Marri- 
ner, esq. lately deceased, and eldest sister of Mr. 
Veysey, of Exeter. 

At Catton, near Norwich, aged 69, George 
Morse, esq. 

At Yaxley, aged 82, Mary, widow of John New- 
ton, esq. of Spaldwick, Hunts. and sister of the 
late William Child, esq. 

At his mother’s residence, Herne-hill, aged 32, 
Richard Hotham Pigeon, esq. only son of the late 
treasurer of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Ealing, aged 68, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rey. John Shoveller, LL.D. 

July 23. Aged 48, William Robert Bigg, esq. of 
Old-sq. Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Mickley Parsonage, near Ripon, aged 34, 
George Francis Harrison, late Capt. 4th Regt. 
second son of the Rev. J. W. Harrison. 

Aged 75, Joseph Hodgson, esq. of Rawcliffe, near 
Snaith, for upwards of fifty years a surgeon at 
oe place, where he succeeded his uncle Mr. 

Jest. 

At Brighton, aged 73, George Mathew Hoare, 
esq. of Morden Lodge, Surrey. He was the third 
son of Henry Hoare, esq. of Mitcham Grove (of 
the family of bankers in Fleet-street), by Lydia- 
Henrietta, dau. and coheir of Isaac Malortie, of 
London, merchant ; and was elder brother of the 
Archdeacon of Winchester. He married Angelina- 
Frances, dau. and co-heir of James Greene, of 
Turton, co. Lance. and by that lady, who died in 
1846, he had a numerous family, of which three 
sons are survivors. 

At the residence of her brother, Manor-street, 
Cambridge, in the 58th year of her age, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Richard Relham. 

At West Park, Tamerton Foliott, aged 21, John- 
Brown, eldest son of Thomas Restarick, esq. of 
Devonport. 

July 24, At the Carr, Rawtenstall, Lanc. Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Ashworth, esq. 

At Dover, nine days after her marriage, aged 
26, Sarah-Ann, wife of the Rev. T. Jones, Vicar of 
St. Margaret’s Leicester, and only dau. of Thomas 
Wood, esq. of Highfields. 

At Hammersmith, aged 69, Henry Roper, esq. of 
Lloyd’s. 

July 25. At Southsea, Hants, aged 82, Joseph 
— esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper, Wool- 
wich, 

At Sherborne, Dorset, aged 67, Henry Spencer, 
esq. late of Jersey. 

July 26. At Winterton, Linc. Lucas Bennett, 
surgeon, late of Barton-on-Humber, formerly of 
Colchester and Ardleigh. 

At Moffat, Dumfriessh. dau. of the late John 
Buchanan, esq. of Penrith. 

At Annan, Mary-Carruthers, relict of Thomas 
Dickson, esq. London, and last surviving dau. of 
the late John Carruthers, esq. of Denbie, Dumf. 

Aged 53, Commander Peter Duthy, R.N. He 
entered the Navy in 1813, and passed his examina- 
tion in 1814. He afterwards served in the Bur- 
mese war. He was made Lieutenant in 1826; in 
1833 was appointed to the Wasp 16, and afterwards 
served in the Sapphire 28, Vernon 50, Donegal 78, 
and Britannia 120. He was made Commander in 
1841, and had since been on half-pay. 

At Nursted Court, Kent, aged 86, William Ed- 
meades, esq. 

At Uchester, aged 37, John Bondficld Francis, 
esq. 
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Aged 31, Jane-Elizabeth, widow of Henry James 
Harvey, esq. late of Bath. 

At Hackney, aged 72, Edward Sheldon, esq. for- 
merly of Fenchurch-street. 

July 27. In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, Maria, 
widow of John Burrows, esq. 

Aged 63, Erasmus L. Devonald, esq. surgeon, of 
Great Tichfield-st. and Howey-place. 

In London, A. Elswood, esq. solicitor, Bungay. 

Mr. Thomas Irving, ex-storekeeper of Deptford 
dockyard. He enjoyed a pension of 550/. per ann. 

At Barlby Bank, near Selby, aged 38, the wife 
of Capt. George Peckitt. 

At Whitby, aged 62, Major Yeoman, R.A. He 
was found dead in his chair ; his death occasioned 
by an overdose of prussic acid. 

July 28. At her father’s, Clifton, Annabella, wife 
of Henry A. Bruce, esq. Duffryn Aberdare, Glam. 

At the vicarage, Halstead, Essex, Henry Gossett 
Richard Carmichael, esq. late 68th Regt. youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Carmichael, of Staines. 

At his mother’s, Parkstone, Dors. Henry Leslie, 
esq. eldest son of the late Lt. George Leslie, R.N. 

At the residence of his son, Barnstaple, aged 68, 
Mr. James Maunder, of Southmolton, and alder- 
man of the borough. 

At Bristol, aged 36, John-Robert, fourth son of 
John Payne, esq. late of Swindon. 

At Tilehurst, aged 61, Lieut. William Reynolds, 
R.N. He entered the service in 1804, on board the 
Amelia frigate; was in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen, at the surrender of Madeira, and in the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. He was made Lieut. 1812 
into the Modeste 36, from the Illustrious 74, which 
he afterwards rejoined ; was next for four years in 
the Volage 22, in which he was engaged in the 
operations at Borneo; and lastly first Lieut. of the 
Acorn 20. 

Accidentally drowned, while bathing in Milford 
Haven, aged 19, Arthur, son of the late George 
Walker, esq. of Piccadilly, surgeon. 

July 29. Aged 64, William Archer, esq. of Win- 
dlesham Hall, Surrey. 

At Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 
22, Selina-Matilda, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Arnold. 

In Davies-st. aged 76, Sophia, widow of Thomas 
Chapman, esq. of Richmond. 

In Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park, Col. William 
Garden, C.B. Aid-de-camp to the Queen, and late 
Quartermaster-Gen. Bengal Army. 

At Highfield, near Sheffield, Jane-Mary ,wife of 
the Rev. Edward Newman, late of Palamcotta. 

At East Looe, Cornwall, aged 90, Margaret, 
widow of Comm. John Harris Nicolas, R.N. and 
mother of the late Rear-Adm. Toup Nicolas, C.B. 
and Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. She was the 
third and youngest dau. of John Blake, esq. by - 
Anne, third and youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
John Keigwin, Vicar of Landrake: was married 
in 1787, and left a widow in 1844. 

At the residence of her nephew, the Rev. F. F. 
Statham, of Walworth, aged 66, Miss Mary Ann 
Statham, formerly of Arnold-grove, Notts. 

Accidentally drowned in the Irish Channel, Mr. 
George Turner, officer on board the Buertpoor, of 
Liverpool, eldest son of the late Capt. George 
Turner, R.N. Alnwick, Northumberland. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Henry T. C. Wilkin, esq. 
artist. 

July 30. At Heavitree, Devon, Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late Josiah Adams, esq. of Bordeanx. 

Accidentally drowned, whilst bathing at Wey- 
bridge, aged 22, George-Gilson, eldest son of 
George Humphry, esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey, 
and of College-hill, London. 

In Keppel-st. aged 58, William Kewell, esq. of 
the firm of Gregson, Kewell, and Gregson, of 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-st. solicitors. 

At Milford, Lymington, Hants, the wife of Wm. 
May, esq. of Romsey. 

At Hampstead, aged 38, John, eldest son of the 
late John Upham, esq. of Bath. 

Capt. John Webb, unattached, late of 41st regt. 
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Aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Michael Williams, 
esq. of Scorrier House and Trevince, Cornwall, 
dau. of the late Richard Eales, esq. of Eastdon 
House, near Dawlish. 

July 31. At Dover, Lieut.-Col. R. W. Flem- 
ming, Hon. E.I.C. Serv. late of Brompton. 

David, elder son of the late David Nevill, esq. 

At Maldon, aged 65, Joseph Pattisson, esq. ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Essex, and late of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

At Chard, aged 66, John Riste, esq. of the firm 
of Wheatley, Riste, and Wheatley, lace manufac- 
turers. He was a member of the old and new 
corporations, several times filled the office of 
mayor, and was an alderman at the time of his 
death. 

At the Palace, Lincoln, Mary, wife of Richard 
Smith, esq. secretary to the Bishop of Lincoln. 

At Torquay, aged 72, Joseph Appollonas Taylor, 
esq. late of London. 

While bathing at Portobello, near Edinburgh, 
aged 50, Mrs John Wilson, widow of the cele- 
brated Scotish vocalist. 

Aug. 1. At Camberwell, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
widow of William Billiter, esq. of Dulwich. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 35, William Thomas 
Carne, esq. only surviving son of Joseph Carne, 
esq. of Penzance, Cornwall. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Alexander Bruce Dennis- 
toun, esq. late of Westthorn, Lanarksh. and for- 
merly of the Ist Royal Dragoons. 

At the Rectory, Weston Favell, aged 82, Sarah, 
widow of Samuel Freeman, esq. formerly of Floore 
Fields, Northamptonsh. 

At Enderby, Leic. Mary, wife of George Freer, 


esq. 

At Brighton, aged 18, James-Douglas, youngest 
son of Joseph Douglas Halden, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 48, John Howell, esq. formerly 
of Tirhoot, E.I. and late of Cardigan. 

At Deal, aged 80, Edward Iggulden, esq. 

At Southampton, Caroline, in her 55d year, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rey. R. F. King, and 
cousin to the Earl of Kingston. 

Aged 32, Thomas Lister Parker, esq. only son 
of the Rev. John Fleming Parker, of Waddington, 
co. Lanc. by the Hon. Catharine Lister, aunt to 
the present Lord Ribblesdale. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Willis, widow of Major- Gen. 
Willis, Bombay Army. 

Aug. 2. At Altwood House, near Maidenhead, 
aged 62, Joseph Clark, esq. many years a magis- 
trate of that borough. 

At Harwich, aged 51, Charles Henry Cox, esq. 
eldest son of the late Anthony Cox, esq. and late 
of H. M. Customs, St. Lucia. He was one of the 
Capital Burgesses of the old corporation. 

Drowned by the upsetting of a boat off Youghal, 
Ireland, aged 17, Jolin-Annesley, second son of 
Major Power, 32nd Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 62, Mrs. Rawlings, of 
Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

At Plymouth, aged 29, Joseph Whidbey Stuart, 
esq. C.E. son of W. Stuart, esq. superintendent of 
the Breakwater. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Sarah, wife of Gen. Sir 
James Watson. 

Aug 3. At Bath, at the house of her father Rear- 
Adm. Davies, Marianne, wife of Thomas Charles 
Bell, esq. 

In her 72nd year, Agnes, wife of Gen. Pinson 
Bonham, of Great Warley Place, Essex. 

At Calais, in his 64th year, the Hon. William 
Peregrine Peter Robert Burrell, only surviving 
brother of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

At Hull, Charles Thickness Carne, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. James Carne, D.D. Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. 

At Brighton, aged 41, Richard Ebsworth, esq. 
surgeon, of Shillingford, Oxfordshire. 

At Ipswich, aged 78, Mrs. Hamilton. 

At West Bromwich, George Hinchliffe, esq. soli- 
citor, one of the Coroners for Staffordshire. 

At Brighton, aged 45, Mary-Ann, eldest and only 
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surviving dau. of the late John Spinks, esq. for- 
merly of the Inner Temple. 

At Newington, aged 88, Kitty, relict of Jonathan 
Steele, esq. and aunt to Isaac Steele, esq. of Poole. 

Aug. 4. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Caroline- 
Elizabeth, wife of John Bird, esq. of Dinas Mow- 
ddwy, North Wales. 

Aged 54, John Cluderay, esq. of York, for many 
years a member of the corporation, and an active 
member of the board of health. 

At Taunton, Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Peter Fisher, Rector of Little Torrington. 

Aged 75, Margaret, relict of John Gorst, esq. of 
Preston, Lancashire. 

At the rectory, Lower Heyford, Oxfordsh. aged 
46, Miss C. Norris, fourth dau. of the late C. T. 
Norris, esq. of Lambeth. 

At Leghorn, Mrs. Shiel, relict of the Right Hon. 
R. L. Shiel. Her remains will be interred at the 
family burial-place, at Long Orchard, near Tein- 
plemore. 

At Bushey, Herts. on his birthday, aged 97, 
Mr. John Smith, formerly a soldier in the British 
army, and present at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
June 17, 1775. 

At Vine Hall, Mountfield, Sussex, aged 22, Til- 
den-Francis, eldest son of Tilden Smith, esq of 
Vine Hall, and of the Old Hastings Bank. 

At Sharrow-lodge, aged 58, James Sorby, esq. 
solicitor, Sheffield. 

At Kelvedon, aged 80, Capt. Townsend, of the 
Gravel House, Coggeshall, Essex. 

At Plymouth, aged 78, Mrs. Flower Westropp, 
widow of Col. Westropp, R.M. and dau. of the late 
Gen. Hughes. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, relict of Alexander 
Whellier, esq. of Ely-place. 

At Davington Priory, near Faversham, aged 56, 
Katharine, wife of Thomas Willement, esq. F.S.A. 

Aug.5. At the residence of his son, R. E. P. 
Brereton, esq. Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 65, 
Major Rbt. Brereton, late 42d Royal Highlanders. 

At Stonehouse, Jonathan Clouter, esq. formerly 
of H.M. Dockyard, from which he retired on the 
pension of a senior clerk. 

At Balmadutha, Somerset, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. William Coney, sixth dau. of the late William 
Thomas Hull, esq. of Marpool. 

Aged 34, Emily, relict of John Jeffes, esq. eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Fox, esq. of Harleston, Norf. 

In the Gunwharf, Devonport, Anna, relict of P. 
Glinn, esq. of Keyham Point. 

At Elvington Cottage, aged 66, John Spence, esq. 

At Springfield, Abingdon, aged 26, Annie-Chris- 
tian, only dau. of John Tomkins, esq. 

In Arno’s-grove, Southgate, Middlesex, aged 78, 
Sarah, widow of John Walker, esq. 

Aug.6. At Clifton, Catherine-Emma-Eleanor, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. Hy. Barnes, 
of The Fort, and Gaanarew, Heref. 

At Brompton, near Chatham, aged 78, Jane, 
widow of Ambrose Bowden, esq. of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Chermside, wife of 
Sir Robert Chermside, M.D. many years physician 
to the British Ambassadors at Paris, formerly 
surgeon to the 10th Royal Hussars, and father of 
the Rev. R. S. C. Chermside, of Wilton. She was 
the only dau. of Robert Williams, esq. of Cerne 
Abbas, co. Dorset, by a dau. of Major Blair, of 
Blair, co. Ayr ; and was married in 1821. 

In Stratford-grove, aged 84, Miss Lucy Court. 

At Southampton, aged 90, Sarah, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Crabbe, late of Madras Serv. and for- 
merly of H.M. 84th Regt. 

At Carleton, near Pontefract, aged 75, Henry 
Cockerill Leatham, esq. 

At Brighton, the Lacy Louisa, wife of Sir Peter 
Pole, Bart. of Upper Harley-st. and Todenham 
House, Glouc. and aunt to the late Ear! of Lime- 
rick. She was the 5th dau. of Edward-Henry first 
Earl of Limerick, by Alice-Mary, only dau. and 
heir of Henry Ormsby, esq. of Cloghan, co. Mayo ; 
and was married in 1825. 
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At Bath, aged 70, Major Charles Rhys, late of 
the 53rd Regt. 

At Bampton, Oxfordshire, Miss Susan Stack- 
house, dau. of the late William Stackhouse, esq. 
of Trehane, Cornwall. 

At Hammersmith, aged 83, Alice, widow of 
Richard Watts, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 38, Eliza, wife of Henry 
Wheeler, esq. of Wycombe-marsh, Bucks. 

Aug.7. In Dorset-sq. James Atkinson, esq. late 
Inspector-general of Hospitals, Bengal Med. Serv. 

At Brighton, suddenly, aged 72, Mr. George 
Castle, shipbuilder, of the port of London. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 84, Eliza, widow 
of Michael Dobson, esq. wine-merchant, Gates- 
head. 

At Hampstead, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Jo- 
seph Greaves, esq. of Stoke Newington and Lloyd’s. 

In Bloomsbury-place, aged 46, John Charles 
Hall, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Howroyde Hall, at an advanced age, Lady 
Mary, relict of Thomas Horton, esq. of Howroyde 
Hall, and aunt to the Earl of Aberdeen. She was 
the 4th and youngest dau. of George the third 
Earl of Aberdeen, by Catherine, dau. of Oswald 
Hanson, esq. of Wakefield ; and was married in 
1789. 

Harriet, wife of Capt. Lawrence, R.N. Athe- 
neum-st. Plymouth. 

At Cornhill, aged 65, George Mann, esq. 

At Herne Bay, Mary, wife of Turberville Smith, 
esq. of Great Marlhorough-st. 

At Maida Hill East, aged 64, Mrs. Esther Spencer, 

Aug.8. At Belmont, Innishannon, the seat of 
her son-in-law, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Meade, aged 
83, Anne-Jane-Margaret, relict of Wm. Beamish, 
esq. of Beaumont, co. Cork. 
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At Paris, Emma, eldest dau. of Henry Edge- 
worth Bicknell, esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

At Clevedon, aged 18, Clara, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Colonel Augustus Clarke, Madras Army. 

Aged 82, John Cleverton, esq. the oldest free- 
man of the borough of Plymouth, for a great many 
years elected to its Council of 21, and chairman 
of the Freemen’s Land, Water, and Freemen’s 
The deceased was clerk and 
managing partner in the mercantile house of Sy- 
mons and Co. Briton-side, and Prussian Vice- 
Consul for upwards of 20 years. He held a prin- 
cipal situation under government to the end of 
the former war, 1802, as agent for prisoners of 
war, at Mill Prison; and received, not only the 
thanks of the English government, through the 
Duke of Portland, but also of the French govern- 
ment, by Mr. Otto, their ambassador, for his con- 
duct towards the prisoners. It is supposed that 
the deceased, with the late Edmund Lockyer, esq. 
and Henry Canning, esq. settled arbitrations in 
Plymouth and its neighbourhood to the amount 
of upwards of half a million sterling, exclusive of \ 
a great number in which he was chosen sole arbi- 
trator. He was elected one of the councillors in 
the first election under the Reform Act, and in 
three consecutive elections following for this 


Claims Committee. 


borough. 


Aged 66, Daniel Cloves, esq. late of Bromley, 


Middlesex. 


At Hampstead, aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, one of the daughters of Dawson 
Turner, esq. F.R.S. and §.A. of Yarmouth. 

Aug. 21. At 292, Strand, after a short illness, i 
aged 41, Robert Salmon Ody, the elder and be- 
loved son of Mr. John Ody, of the Strand, and 
Grosvenor-place, Brixton. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered 








Week ending 
Saturday, 
15. 


| Nl | 
Under; 15 to} 60 and Age not | Total.|| Males. | Females. | 
60. | upwards. specified. | 








July 31./| 586/ 289/| 165 


» 14.] G11 
» 21. 606 


303 171 
316 162 
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532 508 | 1430 
598 528 1464 
537 556 1465 


581 503 1639 














AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ave. 20. 
Rye. Beans. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
39 7 27 «5 19 6 





8. d. 


30 3 33 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, Avge. 23. 


Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 6J. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 97. 0s. 







Peas. 
s. d. 
31 4 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 23. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 4. 3s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1/. 12s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 5/. Os. 

SMITHFIELD, Avge. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 23. 


Beasts. ....++ + 
SheepandLambs 33,760 Pigs 245 


Beef ....:. cccccecc28. 4d. to 38. 10d. 
Mutton ........... 28. 10d. to 4s. 2d. 
WOR ic cssccscceccsts Gh tede GE 
PORK 606 cciceicsce co tts Bd. to de, Sz. 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 9d. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 14s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 3d. 





Yellow Russia, 41s. 0d. 










4,827 Calves 399 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1852, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. | |Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Sa 
me 


as 


Weather. 


ar elaal 
Morning. 


in. pts. | | Aug.| n. pts. 

29, 87 ||fine, cloudy 58 | 6: 29, 25 | hvy.ro.thndr. 
|, 92 |/slht. shrs. fine » 40 | constant rain 
(30, 08 |/fine, cloudy , 55 | cloudy, fine 

| , 08 |/do. do. , 76 | fine,cldy. rain 
i 4 07 ldo. do. 2 » 71 | cloudy, fine 

| , 08 |/do. do. 5 | ; - — cloudy 

, Ol | do. do. p do.do.h.r.th.1. 


63 29, 86 | do. ot do. do. 
| , 47 |cloudy, rain : | ; 89 | | do. do. 
| | 44 |/do. do. 30, 04 | do. do. 
|» , 44 |!do. fine, rain 
| , 41 \|cy- fine,hy.srs.| 

’ , 33 | \do.do.do do.| 
+ 40 | do. do. do. do. y ; 
, 51 do. do. do. do.||} 25 | 65 | 72 65 |29, 92 do. do. 
59 f.cy. hl srs.th. ! 


DAILY PRICE OF DF STOCKS. 


July 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

A.l 





=S8SSSSE - 











SOMVAS AWM 








Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


o 

= 

oy 
2. 
Lj 

| & 
on 


South Sea 
India Bonds. 


Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
_Annuities, 


3} per Cent. 





91 pm. Z 70 pm. 
ee 73 pm. 
1003 1043 63 —— 94 pm. i 74 pm. 
| 1005 105 ——~———— 287 91 of pm. 74 71pm. 
1003 105 | 7 ——112 ——9194pm.' 71 74 pm. 
100} 104Z 62 100 ——~——9194pm.| 71 pm. 
1043 —_ —_ — ——— 74 pm. 
1043 i——_ —— 286 9491 pm.) | 71 74 pm. 
(104 | 62 |——————- 91 94 pm.| 7174 pm. 
| 1033 6; |_—|284 | 94 pm. ” 73 pm. 
11038: ||| 91 94 pm. 70 73 pm. 
i1033' 7 |——|——281 | 91 pm. — 
'103 —_ 285 | 91 pm. F 73 pm. 
i | $ 102} ——_——. 280 9289 pm.| 72 pm. 
| 
| 
| 





103 | 7 ————280 49 88 pm. "eo pm. 
1033, 6 (| 277 90 87 pm. —- 


| 


100 
1003 
99% | 
1003 


87 pm. 69 72 pm. 
1034 6Z | $8890 pm.| 68 71 pm. 
| 1002 2 1033 7 ——-—276 | 88pm. | 72 68 pm. 
| 1003 3 1033 7 ————274 | 87 pm. | 68 71 pm. 
33, 1008 | he. AA es ees ee 4 90 pm.| 71 68 pm. 
| 1003 | [1035 —— || 86 pm. a 
| 100% 1048 7 —————-|__ 86 pm. 68 pm. 
24 228 | 1003 1043 —— 99} —__— 86 88 pm.|_68 pm. 
25 — 1003 | 1043 7 —— 1103 89 pm. | 71 68 pm. 
26——| 1002 | 1003 1041 62 — 276 ———_-| 68 71 pm. 
27230 | 1008 | 1003 104} 7, ————\——89 86 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINPERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





